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PREFACE 


The present volume is a collection of nineteen papers read at 
the eleventh Annual Conference of the Institute of Historical 
Studies, convened at Kolhapur in 1973. We regret the delay in 
bringing out the publication. This has been largely due to the 
fact that one or two papers in their revised and final shape did 
not reach us in time. This is perhaps a not vdiolly uncommon 
experience in dealing with the compilation of a corporate project. 
But we are glad that the papers arrived not too late to enable us 
to present the volume on the lines originally planned. 

The principal theme of the Conference which now appears 
as the title of the volume was Historical Biography m Indian 
Literature, In a sense it is a companion to the volume entitled 
History in Modern Indian Literature published in 1975. While 
the objective of the earlier volume was to survey, in a general 
way, historical ideas and concepts as found in the literature of 
modern Indian languages from the eighteenth century to the 
present day, the aim of the present work is to trace and assess 
in depth the growth of a branch of literature in the main Indian 
languages from the earliest to the modem times, in so far as it con¬ 
cerned biographies of historical importance. It is also not entirely 
unconnected with the other earlier publication, viz., Historical 
Writings of the Nationalist Movement (published in 1977). The 
latter attempted a rapport between the historians and the littera¬ 
teurs in so far as both contributed to the growth of the concept 
of nationalism in India, the present volume, as said earlier, aims 
at assessing the nature and diaracter of the branch of Indian 
literature from the earliest to modem times dealing with bio¬ 
graphies in general. The three titles are thus a sort of trilogy 
and they complement one another in specific ways of thdr own. 

It hardly needs to be stressed that a biography is more than 
a mere exercise in literature; it is more often than not also a 
branch of history. Biography as such, is or can be as much a 



part of literature as it is of history, if only it is based on well- 
ascertained data and presented in an objective manner, as far as 
practicable. In other words, a biographical work may be 
categorised, for practical purposes, as a historical biography if it 
meets the demands and fulfils the attributes of history. 

It is true that the art of writing biography has undergone 
radical changes since the days of the classical writers. Under¬ 
standably enough, the approach and treatment of a biography of 
to-day are basically different from those adopted in the ancient and 
middle ages. A modem biography, unlike the one conforming 
to the classical pattern, is not didactic in approach and does not 
aim at “teaching a lesson”, magnifying some definite norm of 
conduct. It is not surprising that a standard biographical work 
of to-day, while broad-based on the research and integrity of 
orthodox scholarship does not rule out the demands of artistic 
and imaginative presentation primarily with a view to ensuring 
its readability. But then one cannot get away from the maxim 
that there is always a larger place for chronicle in a biography 
than creation. A historical biography is not worth its name if 
it does not attempt first to reconstruct the life of an individual 
it chooses as its subject on the basis of unimpeachable evidence, and 
second to interpret and assess the impact of the personality on 
the age to which it belongs, or for that matter, the influence of 
the age and environs on the making of the individual whose life- 
story it delineates. It is an exacting task by any standard. 

Like any other branch of literature or of history, historical 
biography has passed through a long process of evolution. Such 
a process has necessarily varied from country to country, and 
from age to age. Its forms have been many and varied to suit 
the changing concepts of the age and the source of patronage 
behind the literary-cum-historical (?) venture. The nomenclature 
of historical biography’ is thus found to have been applied 
indiscriminately to extensive objects—^m3dhological, rdigious and 
even legendary, presented in a pronouncedly didactic or pan^yric 
manner. It took many years for the proper attributes of historical 
biography to emerge and devdop. 

In die case of India, a survey of the origin and growth of 
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historical biography in various r^;k>ns and written in the language 
prevalent in a particular region, such as has been attempted in 
the papers appearing in the volume illustrates the stages in the 
development of historical biography—a process which is yet to 
reach its stage of finality. A *modem* biography with pretension 
to be regarded as a work of history, is permitted to be largely 
subjective in approach and ‘artistic’ in presentation. 

As is only to be expected each paper records the obstacles 
that stand in the way of categorising the earlier works of bio¬ 
graphy in any Indian language as strictly historical. As observed 
by one of the learned contributors to the volume : 

“Any discussion of historical biography ... is reduced, more 
or less, to a futile essay into the void to discover something 
which does not exist, if by historical biography we mean bio¬ 
graphical works wherein canons of historical criticism are 
observed in their composition.” 

In spite of this basic limitation it will be improper to brush 
aside ancient and pre-modern ‘historical’ biographies of India as 
wholly irrelevant for purposes of historical investigation. In more 
ways than one, they project the age in which these were written, 
its beliets, cults, conventions and social concept. It is possible 
to discern in the entangling mass of conventional jargons and 
literary flamboyancy the outlines of historical import, however 
dim, within the limits of a given period. The papers published 
in the volume trace with clarity and in chronological sequence, 
the stages in the evolution of historical biography in Indian 
literature through the ages, with critical and balanced assessment 
of their merits and limitations. The volume, as such, is a com¬ 
petent reference book for those interested in the development of 
a significant branch of Indian literature and history. 

It is inevitable in a treatise like the present one that bio¬ 
graphical literature of a particular region or written in a 
particular language is marked by peculiarities of its own which 
often impart to it a distinctive character in some respects. The 
technique and expression too differ and for more than one vsdid 
reasons. But at the same time one cannot fail to detect some 
commonness in the general approach, conformity to some general 
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standard of presentation of approach. The advent of the Muslim 
rule led to smne basic changes. Under die impact of S«nitic 
outlook, even though the aca>unts ccmtinued to be largely pane¬ 
gyric, the chronicle element began to dominate the writings of 
the medieval age in increasingly larger quantum. It was not till 
the modem age that historical biograi^y could free itsdf from 
the sickles of convention, traditionalism, proneness to exaggera¬ 
tion, personal prejudice and took on the character of serious 
history. All these stages are illustrated in the papers presented 
in this volume. The readers will find them both instructive and 
interesting. 

The papers included in the volume cover a wide range of 
competent surveys of historical biography written in nearly all the 
major languages—Sanskrit, Tibetan, Persian, Hindi, Urdu, 
Assamese, Oriya, Bengali, Panjabi, Rajasthani, Gujarati, Marathi, 
Tamil, Telugu and Kannada from the ancient to the modern 
times. The only omission is that, of Malayalam which could not 
appear in print as the contribution was sent too late for inclu¬ 
sion. The gap will be filled in when the next edition of the 
volume comes out. 

It is a matter of profound sorrow that Dr. S. P. Sen who 
had chosen the theme and edited the papers with his usual meti¬ 
culous care and comi)etence did not live to see it through the 
press. In his work as Editor, Dr. Sen was assisted by 
Dr. Tarasankar Banerjee of the Visva-Bharati University, Santi- 
niketan. Dr. N. N. Bhattacharyya of the University of Calcutta and 
Dr. Chittabrata Palit of the Jadavpur University. The Institute 
owes its thanks to these scholars with exemplary love for the 
Institute and its work as well as to the learned contributors but 
for whose ungrudging a>-operation, the work could not be com¬ 
pleted. Mrs. Minati Chattopadhyaya, Registrar, Institute of 
Historical Studies, was of much help to Dr. Sen in the prepara¬ 
tion of the volume. Thanks are also due to Shri Biram 
Mukherjea for seeing the volume through the pr^s and for its 
get-up and design and, finally, to Shri Tridibesh Basu of the K. P. 
Basu Printing Works for his interest and expertise in super- 
visif^ the printing works. 



This volume, it is hoped, will win from scholars interested 
in history and literature, both in India and abroad, the same 
recognition as had greeted the earlier publications of the Institute. 


Calcutta, If December igfg 


N. R. Ray, 
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HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY 
IN INDIAN LITERATURE 




HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY IN SANSKRIT 

LITERATURE 


Dr. Kalyan Kumar Dasgupta 
{University of Calcutta) 


I 

Biography, which focusses on a single man or woman, is a 
form of history from the historian’s pwnt of view, while 
history which deals with nations or groups of peoples, is a com¬ 
pound of numerous biographies when viewed by the biographer. 
Biography is as much a part of literature, as it is of history : it is 
literature in so far as it recreates the life of the person it is 
concerned with, it is history when it purveys details of his life. 
Sir Winston Churchill’s biograi^y of his ancestor, First Duke 
of Marlborough, is an excellent literary creation; at the same 
time it is a valuable history of Britain as well as of Europe 
during the War of Spanish Succession (1701-14). In any case, 
in their concern for the past both biography and history are 
closely related with each other. And the biography which seeks 
to draw a faithful portrait of a historical personage and also 
accents on his or her times may be termed ‘historical biograi^y’. 


II 

The genesis of biography is as old as that of history. The 
stoiy of Noah or of Joseph in particular on account of its 
length is the prototype of modem biography. Same is our 
‘Ramopakhyana’, the nucleus of the Ramayana. Though sudi 
old examples bdong more to the realm of literature than to 
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history, the historians rarely brush them aside in view of the 
fact that they contain materials relating to a given time and 
space. 

An early attempt of writing biography may be foimd in 
the sketches of his contemporaries sudi as Pericles and 
Sophocles by Ion of Chios (fifth century B.C.). A later and 
more mature example in this regard has been left by the Chinese 
historian, Ssu-ma Chi’en (? 145-c. 85 B.C.), in his Shih<hi, 
which contains life-sketches, animated by anecdotes and dia¬ 
logues, and arranged according to character-occupation types, 
such as ‘maligned statesmen’, ‘rash generals’ and ‘assassins’. 
A further devebpment of the art of biography took place in 
Greece and Rome in the first and second centuries of the 
Christian era. The Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romans 
by the Greek Plutarch (c. A.D. 50-125) and the Annals and 
the Life of Agricola by the Roman Tacitus (c. A.D. 55-120) 
can be regarded as the best specimens of historical biography 
that the ancient world produced. Of a lesser stature is the Roman 
historian, Seutonius Tanquillus (75-160), but his work, the Live^ 
of the Caesars^ covering the period from Augustus to the Flavians 
presents an admixture of character-sketch and chronological 
narrative and is thus an early precursor of modern biography. 
The most famous historical biography of the early mediaeval 
Europe came from the pen of Eiidiard (c. A.D. 770-840), 
a clerical, a friend and an official of the greatest monarch of 
his times, Charlemagne; his Vita KaroH imperatoris (‘Life of 
Charlemagne’), based on a living relationship, is valuable for 
the wealth of details and is indispensable for the reccmstruc- 
tion of the history of the rdgn of Charlemagne, or for that matter, 
of the history of mediaeval Europe.^ 


Ill 

Historical biography in ancient India never attained the 
level which it reached in contemporary China, Greece and 
Rome. No work of the gMire of Plutardx’s Lives and the Life 
of Agricola by Tacitus has yet come down to us. The absence 
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of a Thuc^ides or a Ssu-ma Chi’en is usually accounted fen* by 
the lack of a sense of history among the peoples of andent 
India, a defidency that was underlined as early as the eleventh 
century by the'Arab writer, Al-biruni (973-1048). Admittedly, 
we do not have as yet an old text which was primarily 
written with a historical purpose (barring the lone exception of 
the Rajatorangini) and proper historical biography is absent in 
Sanskrit literature. Yet the situation is not as unsatisfactory 
as is deemed by most scholars. Indeed, it is possible to prove 
by a diligent and critical examination of our sources that the 
Indians in the andent and the early mediaeval periods possessed 
a sense of history, which at present appears to be imperfect 
and rudimentary, and that they developed a tradition of writing 
historical biography, though its concrete evidence comparable 
to the Lives of Plutarch is not available. Were the sense of 
history or the traditiwi of biography-writing completely absoit 
in ancient India, the emergence of Banabhatta and Kalhana 
would not have been possible. The works of Bana and Kalhana, 
among others, represent the mature expression of historio¬ 
graphy and historical biography and thus presuppose the conti¬ 
nuity of literary and historical efforts and experiaices of several 
generations. 

Attempts at writing historical biography, or for that matter, 
history in general, are traceable in traditions recorded in andent 
Indian literature. Initially such traditions were by and large 
oral and the earliest evidence of them is met with in some stray 
verses in our oldest literary monument, the Rigveda.^ In the 
later Vedic literature occur the words Itihasa and Purana, 
both signifying history (may be in a rudimentary sense), almost 
always in assodation with Gathas, Narasamsis, Vakovakyas, 
Akhyanas, Vamsas, etc., all bdng repositories of age-old tradi¬ 
tions.® We are told that Itihasa and Purana along with these 
Gathas and the like were seriously studied by scholars and elites 
of the day. Th^ were read as both biographies and works of 
history. For instance, the story of Pururavas and Urvasi and 
the legend of Sunahsepa narrated in the Brahmanical texts and 
the gathas (hero-lauds) about Janamejaya, king Marutta 
Aikshvaka, Bharata (the son of Dushyanta) and others are some 
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early specinKns of history as wdl as historical iMOgraphy. In 
other words, histoiy and historical biography existed almost in< 
distinguishably in ancient Indian literature. The stoiy of Puru- 
rava-Urvasi or the Janamejaya-gatha is more a historical bio- ' 
graphy than a piece of history. If history is a compound of 
several biograji^ies set in a chronological framework, it is absent 
in our literature prior to the days of Kalhana (twelfth centuy). 

The earliest systematic endeavour to write historical bio¬ 
graphy is furnished by the Ramaycma, which grew out of the age- 
old 'Kama-katha' or "Ramopakbyana’ of the genre of the gatha. 
Composed by a certain Valmiki, the Ramayana is the charita or 
biography of Kama of the Aikshvaku family (the poet did it at 
ttie request of Brahma: Ramasya charitam kritsnaim kuru rishi- 
sattcana, 1.31). We are told that Valmiki was a member of the 
fanuly called the Bhrigu, who like some members of the two 
other families, the Angirasas and the Atharvans, was a royal 
priest-cum-poet -laureate, as it were. This tradition about Val¬ 
miki is not without significance, since such priest-poets are the 
earliest biographers in India. In the later Vedic age the three 
families of the Angirasas, the Atharvans and the Bhrigus merged 
and the resultant composite family of the Bhrigvangirases suc¬ 
cessfully carried on the tradition of the Itihasa, Purana, Akhyana, 
Akhyayika, etc. The Bhrigvangirases played a substantial role 
in the development of the saga of Rama, the Ramayana, the first 
historical biography produced in India.* 

The Mahdbh^ata, structurally less coherent than the Rama- 
yofM, contains biographies of many kings, sages and perscms of 
eminence, and is not woven out of the life-story of any indi¬ 
vidual like Rama. It appears prima facie as a comprehensive 
history of the world a la mode modem histories, which assigns 
a prominent place to histwy in the scheme of knowledge and 
ejMstemoIogically regards historical knowledge as valid as direct 
knowledge or inferential knowledge. And thus it is in nature 
more a work of history than a historical biography.* 

As an example of historical biography, the Puranic literature 
needs mention next to the Ramayema, though like the Mahor 
bharata the Puranic texts arc encyclopaedic in nature containing 
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a plethora o£ materials relating to practically every conceivable 
.aspect of ancient Indian history and culture. Yet these literary 
records are important from the point of view of, Inograj^y, since 
two major sections of them, Vamsa and Vamsanucharita, deal 
with genealc^es of priests and kings respectivdy.® In twdve 
Puranas the lists of different royal dynasties range up to the 
Bharata war and in the seven th^ go b^rond this war and 
terminate with the beginning of the imperial Guptas. On occasions 
the data about the post-Bharata-war dynasties, described by the 
Puranakaras as ‘the dynasties of the Kali age’, have been corro¬ 
borated by inscriptional and numismatic evidence,’^ and thus the 
existence of a substratum of historical truth in these old literary 
records \s now beyond doubt. In any case, the Puranic texts 
deserve inclusion in the list of biographical works in Sanskrit 
literature, inasmuch as they contain life-sketches of ro)ral per¬ 
sonages, though mostly fragmentary and anecdotal. And that 
they were looked on as a valuable source of biographies of 
kings of the far-off times even by an ancient like Banabhatta is 
attested by his attempt to illustrate political lessons by citing 
examples from royal history, such as those of Nagasena,. Sruta- 
varman, Pushyamitra, Vasudeva and the Maukhari Kshatravar- 
man. Biographers in ancient India were, indeed, seldom inter¬ 
ested in persons other than kings and potentates. 


IV 

Before we pass on to the discussion of the well-known 
biographical works like the Harshacharita and the Rajataranffim, 
mention should be made of the Buddhist and Jaina efforts in the 
field. Though they are mostly written in Pali or Prakrit and 
hence are outside the scope of the present paper, for the sake 
of comprehensiveness one has to refer to the two poems in the 
Pali ‘Sutta Nipata’ (belonging to the ‘Khuddaka Nikaya’ of the 
Suttapitaka) and the ‘Ariyapariesana-sutta’ (embedded in the 
‘Majjhima Nikaya’ of the Suttapitaka) as earliest and valuable 
sources, though inadequate, of the biography of Gautama Buddha. 
Likewise, the Ardha-Magadhi cancmical works, such as the 
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Acharanga-sutra, the Kalporsutra and the Bhagavati^sutra are 
indispensable for the reconstruction of the life of the Jaina' 
tirthankara, Mahavira. A perusal of these and other records, in¬ 
cluding the famous Hatigumpha inscription of the Kalinga 
monarch, Kharavela (second hsdf of the first century B.C.) would, 
show that compared to the Hindus the Buddhist and Jaina writers 
were endows with a better sense of history. We refer to this 
epigraphical record in particular, since it is one of the rare instances 
which has narrated the events of a royal career in a chronological 
order and has thus enabled scholars to reconstruct the life and 
career of a successful king of ancient India, otherwise unknown. 

Among the biographical works in Sanskrit, authored by 
Buddhist writers, mention is to be made of the Buddhacharita by 
Asvaghosha (first century A.D.) and the Asokamdana (second or 
the early third century A.D.).® The Buddhachcnita, as the name 
implies, is devoted to the life and career of Gautama Buddha 
and in the opinion of Keith® none arose to surpass Asvaghosha’s 
achievement in depicting the life of the Master. It deals with 
the main events of the life of the Buddha from his birth to his 
great demise {mahapannirvana), but the extant portion of this 
work ends at the attainment of Sambodhi (enlightenment) of the 
Master.^® In any case, the value and importance of the 
Buddhacharita can hardly be overemphasized, and together with 
the data gleaned from other texts and treatises like the Sutta 
Nipata, the Lalitavistaro, the Mahavastu-avadana, it has enabled 
us to build up the life of a master-mind and a major religious 
leader of ancient India. 

The other work, the Asokavadam by an anonymous Bud¬ 
dhist writer of the Sarvastivadi sect, has received scant attention 
of scholars, except Jean Przyluski, who by his in-depth study 
has ably brought out its value and Importance in his monograph 
in French, La Legende de V Empereur Acoka (1923) and has 
suggested that it goes back to a now-lost Asokasutra composed 
sometime after the middle of the second century B.C., which in 
its turn went back to stories practically of the time of Emperor 
Asdca himself. Consisting of four chapters or sections entitled 
PamsupradanoMidana, Vitasokavadana, Kunodavadcma and Asokar 
vadana, the present text with the title of its last section, is a 
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part of the Divyamdama?^ It amtains many unrdiable tradi¬ 
tions and legends and bears a didactic and subjective overtone, 
yet it is not difficult to recognise some kernel of historical truth, 
for instance, in the anecdotes about Kunala and Sampadi, the son 
and grandson of Asoka respectively. Further, the Asokavadana 
offers a glimpse into the conditions prevailing during the last 
phase of the reign df the great monarch and throws light on 
the process of disintegration, of the Maurya empire. Thus this 
less noticed Sanskrit Buddhist work, appears to have a rightful 
place in the modest list of early Indian biogra^diies. 


V 

The series of historical biography in ancient India was in¬ 
augurated by Banabhatta (first half of the seventh century) in 
his Harshacharita. Belonging to the Vatsyayana line of the 
Bhargava Brahmanas, that is, of the composite family of the 
Bhrigvangiras, Bana chose his patron, King Harshavardhana 
(606-c. A.D. 46), as the hero of his work which he dubs an 
akhyayika.^ The Harshacharita consists of eight chapters 
{uchchhvasa), of which the first and the last deal with the life 
and ancestry of the author himself and thus it is in a way his 
autobiography, in which the life-story of Harsha is emboxed. 
This fact is of significance, since it clearly indicates that this 
work is to be taken ‘as a complete whole, organically designed 
and artistically composed with some specific purpose*.^® And 
that it was not intended fo be a complete life of the royal hero 
is apparent from the somewhat eulogistic statement of its author 
that the complete life of Harsha was ‘beyond the comprehension 
of the omniscient, beyond thd capacity of the god of speech, and 
beyond the strength of the goddess of eloquence’ his attempt 
therefore being confined to a part of it.^* Themetically this part 
rdates to the rescue of Rajyasri, the sister of Harsha and the 
widow of the Maukhari Grahavarman, from the funeral pyre by 
a Buddhist monk and the meeting of the brother and the sister. 
The abrupt end of the story with this meeting has led some 
scholars^® to consider the work as fragmentary. But, as we have 
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said above, the Harshachariia is a complete and a finished product 
of literary art 

The Ramacharita of Sandhyakaranandin is notable not only 
for its historical contents, but also for its literary merit and 
peculiarity. Consisting of four cantos and a 'Kaviprasasti' (bio^ 
graphical section dealing with the poet himself) at the end, this 
poetical work is written throughout in Slesha (double en tendre) 
in imitation of the Raghaua-Pandaviya of Kaviraja Pandita. 
Read one way, it gives the story of Ramachandra of the Rama- 
yana ; read another way, it narrates the history of the Gauda 
monarch Ramapala (1077-1130). Besides giving details about 
the remarkable career of Ramapala, who restored the fallen 
fortunes of his family after the murder of his brother, Mahi- 
pala II, at the hands of the rebel feudal chief, Diwoka, the Rama- 
charita furnishes many information relating to the contemporary 
condition, particularly political, which would have otherwise 
remained unknown. It begins with the rdgn of Mahipala II 
(1072-75 ?) and ends with that of Madanapala (1144-58). Thus 
though in its present form it tells us many things not directly 
connected with its hero, Ramapala, its title suggests that the poet 
initially thought of describing the life of Ramapala alcme. The 
Ramacharita is, indeed, a valuable historical biography dealing 
with the eventful career of an able monarch who appeared at a 
critical juncture of the history of Eastern India. And its value 
gets enhanced when it is found to have come from the pen of a 
contemporary of its royal hero, whose father Prajapatinandin, 
was a Sandhivigrahika (Minister of War and Peace), presumably 
under the said Pala king. 

The Kashmirian poet Bilhana after his long and strenuous 
wanderings at various places, from Kashmir to Setubandha- 
Rameswar, got shelter at the court of the Chalukyas of Kalyana. 
Vikramaditya VI (1076-1126), the great king of this dynasty, 
appointed him Vidyapati (more or less corresponding to the 
‘Director of Education’ of the present times). Bilhana was a 
poet and scholar of no mean merit and composed a four-act 
semi-historical drama, Kamasundari (dwdling on the marriage 
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oi the Chaulukya prince with Kamasundari), an erotic poem 
eadtled Chaura-Panckasika and the much known Vikramamhck- 
devacharita. *A Mahakavya of the age of decadence of Sanskrit 
literature’, the Vikramankadevacharita deals with the career of 
Vikramaditya VI, though the narrative is by no means annplete. 
The work is divided into eighteen cantos, the last one dilating 
on the home and the personal history of the poet. Apart from 
giving details about the military achievements and the personal 
history of the royal hero of the poem, Bilhana purveys some 
useful information about other members of his family, as for 
instance, the exploits of Somesvara I Ahavamalla, the father of 
Vikramaditya and the capture and defeat of Jayasimha, the 
younger brother of the king. Royal wars and royal marriages 
figure prominently in the Vikramanhadevacharita and the con¬ 
temporary social life depicted in it, though by and large of the 
patricians, is interesting. A noteworthy feature of this work 
lies in the use of the motif of the divine agency (here in the 
form of Siva) operative on the crucial and inconvenient occasions 
of the life of Vikramaditya. The contemporaneity of Bilhana 
with Vikramaditya has obviously enhanced the value of this work 
and some of the facts stated in it have been corroborated by 
records of the period. 

The Rajatarangini of the Kashmirian poet-historian,^* 
Kalhana, is the nearest approach to history in its modem sense and 
ably rebuts the charge that Indians in the ancient period, devoid of 
historical sense, failed to produce any work of history. The author 
was the son of Champaka, a minister of king Harsha (1089-1101) 
of Kashmir. The Rajatarangini, consisting of eight books 
{tarangas) of uneqiial length, was completed in A.D. 1148-49.** 
It is more a work of history than a historical biography based 
on the life of a particular person. Yet it amply deserves to be 
included in the cat^foiy of the historical biography in Sanskrit 
literature since it contains life-sketches of several kings of 
ancient Kashtnir, as for instance, Lalitaditya, Avantivarman and 
Jayasimha. Kalhana’s work is, indeed, the most valuable source 
for reconstructing the histoiy of Kashmir in ancient and early 
mediaeval times. Like a modern historian Kalhaaa made full use 
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of all available sources, epigraphs, coins, literary texts and even 
folklore and traditions and wrote his kazya after a critical 
examination of the materials gleaned from them. For example, 
he says that he consulted, wherever available, inscriptions re¬ 
cording construction of temples and grant of lands, in addition 
to literary texts, in order to overcome ‘the worry arising from 
many errors’ (1.15), The texts utilized by him were as many 
as eleven dynastic chronicles besides the extant Nilamatapuram 
(I. 14) and some now-lost sources like the works of Suvrata and 
Chavillakara and Kshemendra’s Nripavdi (I. 12-13). However, 
as a Ixographer Kalhana is by and large impartial and capable 
of giving individuality to his characters. His power to portray 
persons of all stations of life in a lifelike manner is admirable 
and at places he supplies interesting information. For instance, 
we are told that king Harsha, the father of his patron, ‘had big 
bells tied up in four directions so that by their ringing he 
might know of the arrival of those who desired to make 
petition’ (VII. 879). This administrative measure was also 
adopted by the Emperor Jahangir in later days. Scraps of in¬ 
formation of this sort, bearing on the life and culture of the 
people of Kashmir in the early mediaeval period, are found in 
plenty in the Rajatarangini. More, Kalhana was not a blind 
panegyrist like most ancient Indian writers of his class and did 
not hesitate to point out the dark side of the character of a king, 
even that of his father’s patron, Harsha.**® Judged by the con¬ 
temporary and even modem standards, the Rajatarangini is a 
valuable collection of biographies of the kings of Kashmir, 
written by an intellectual historian of mediaeval Hindu India. 

Another biographical work, one-third of which is now lost to 
us, is the Prithvirajavijaya by Jayanaka, a native of Kashmir.®' 
It dwells on the great victory {vijaya) of the Chahamana king 
Prithviraja III of Ajmer over Muizz al-Din Muhammad of Ghor 
and the marriage of the former with Tilottama (Samyogita of 
Prithviraj Raso), a princess of exquisite beauty. The epic was 
thwefore composed sometime between the two battles of Tarain, 
the first in 1191 when Prithviraja triumphed over the foreign 
invader and the second in 1193 when the Hindu king suffered 
fatal reverses.®* Jayanaka appears to have modelled his kavya 
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on the VikramankadeTjacharita and used the story of Rama as 
its archetype. He looks upon his patron-lung as an incarnation 
of Rama and recounts his biography from his birth to his 
glorious victory over Muhammad Ghori, adding a short account 
of his own ancestors. However, in the absence of the condud- 
ing portion of the work, it is not possible to have any idea of 
the extent of the story. Many inddents narrated in it have 
found corroboraticm from inscriptions and other records and thus 
it constitutes a valuable source of the history of the Chahamanas 
of Sakambhari in Ajmer. The Prithvirajavijaya is, indeed, one 
of the few works that makes a close approach to historical bio¬ 
graphy in its modern sense. ' 

The other works of lesser note and of later dates, include 
the Navasahasankacharita, a biography of the Paramara king 
Sindhuraja, of Padmagupta, the Hammira-inahakavya of Naya- 
chandra-suri, dwelling on the Chahamana ruler, Hammira of 
Ranastambhapura, modern Kanthambhor in Rajasthan; the 
KumarapdachaHta or Dvyasrayditwya of Hemachandra, focussing 
on the life of a devout Jatna king of Gujarat; the Kirttikaumudi of 
Somadeva containing bio-data of different members of the 
Chaulukya house of Gujarat (it is more of a champu than a 
kavya), and the Prabandkachintomani of Merutunga (completed 
in 1306) dealing with the Chaulukya kings as well as the P^ra- 
mara rulers of Dhara (modem Dhar in M.P.), such as Mtmja 
and Bhoja in a chronological order. The Prabhamkticharita of 
Prabhachandra is a deviation from the general run and chooses 
the lives and activities of as many as twenty-two Jaina Acharyas 
beginning from Vajrasvami and ending with Hemachandra, the 
author of the above-noted Kumarapdachanta, and contextually 
furnishes some materials relating to the contemporary kings. 
Some of these works are partly in Prakrit, as instanced by the 
Kumarapdacharita (twenty cantos in Sanskrit and eight in 
Prakrit). In this connection mention is to be made of the 
Gaudavaho of Vakpatiraja (composed around 725), a Prakrit 
epic, which describes the various conquests of Yasovarmadeva of 
Kanauj and had we not come across this work, Yasovarman 
would have remained but a name to us. Anoth<u‘ work to be 
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added to the list is the Fikfiiitumkabkyudayff of Somesvara^ 
deva III of the Chaltd^ dynasty of Kalyana, the only historian of 
ro}^ blood in andedt India; available as an incomplete manus¬ 
cript of three diapters, this akhyityika or prose-narrative (there 
are a few verses in eadi of these chapters), modelled on the 
Ho(rshe«hari$a of Bana, deals, among other things, with the his¬ 
tory of the Chaltikyas of Kalyana from the beginning to the 
anointment of Vikramaditya VI as an heir-apparent and his 
military campaigns and thus for the lives and activities of all 
these kings the work is valuable.*^ 

There are a few semi-historical works in Sanskrit literature 
which contain biographical materials, though unfortunately they 
are mixed up more indissolubly with myths and legends than 
those found in the texts mentioned above. Visakhadatta's 
dramas, Mudrarakshasa and Devi-Chandragupta, are two notable 
examples of this class; written sometime in the late sixth or 
the early seventh century, the Mudrarakshasa focusses on the life 
and activities of Chandragupta Maurya (c. 324-300 B.C.) and 
the Devi-Chandragupta dwells on the career of Chandragupta II 
(376-414), the famous Gupta monarch, highlighting the romantic 
episode of his marriage with Dhruvadevi, the widow of his elder 
brother, Ramagupta. Mention may also be made of the 
PraHjnayaugandharayana of Bhasa (second century B.C.) and 
the Malazdkagnimitra of Kalidasa (fourth-fifth century A.D.) 
which contain reliable historical recollections, notwithstanding the 
mythical and imaginary elements in them.*^ 


VI 

While the Harshacharita demonstrates the first systematic 
attempt to write the life of a particular individual, early Indian 
inscriptions have proved to be a very vahiaWe repository of 
materials pertmning to the careers and achievements of a number 
<4 Indian kings and potentates of contemporary and near-con- 
t^porary times. The edicts of the great Maurya Emperor, 
Aac^, the earliest of the series of Indian qiigraphical records, 
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amply illustrate the point Beixtg royal prodamattona and 
commandments, mostly in Ms own words, these inscriptions 
partake of the diaracter of an autobiography, an account of Ihe 
earthly pilgrimage of a great man that ever sat on a throne. 
Collectively, th^ have enabled us to fed the presence of a 
great man and a great ruler across the span of twenty-two 
centuries. The Nasik inscription of Gautami Balasri, the mother 
of the eminent Satavahana king, Gautamiputra Satakami (c. A.D. 
72-96), belongs to the prasasH (eulogy) type of records and is a 
biography on stone of her illustrious dead son by a bewailing 
mother. The Allahabad inscription, composed by Harishena, 
despite some exaggerations of the virtues of his royal partron, 
has given us a number of specific details about the career and 
personality of Samudragupta (c A.D. 335-75), one of the 
greatest kings of ancient India, and but for it tMs great monarch 
would have remained a mere name only in the list of rulers of 
ancient India. 

Another important prasasH is the Aihole inscription of the 
eminent Chalukya king, Pulakesin II (c. A.D. 610-43) of 556 
Saka era (A.D. 634) ; composed by the poet Ravikirti, it has 
preserved a fairly trustworthy account of the early Mstory of 
the Chalukyas of Badami, highlighting the glorious career of 
Pulakesin, the ablest ruler of the house. Similar accounts of 
the careers and achievements of members of various imperial 
families, such as the Palas, the Rashtrakutas and others, have 
been found in the rdevant records. Early Indian inscriptimis 
rarely narrate the events of the life of a king in a chronological 
order, but as a notable exception to the phenomenon mention has 
to be made of the Hatigumpha inscription (engraved on the 
ceiling of a cave of the same name at Udayagiri, near 
Bhuvanesvar, Orissa) of an otherwise unknown king of Kalinga, 
Kharavda (first half of the second century B.C.) ; this record 
describes the career of Kharavela from his sixteenth year, when 
he was made a yumraja (heir-apparent), and recounts Ms 
achievements till his twelfth regnal year. In later days the 
authors of the epigraj^c records of the Imperial Cholas narrated 
the achievements of the kings concerned in a strict chronological 
order, aldic^h the events are not specifically assigned to parti^ 
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cukr years. In spite, of their drawbacks, sudi as die omission 
of members of collateral lines in the official records of the kings 
and descriptions of conquests of patron-kings on conventional 
lines, the epigraphical records of ancient and early nudiaeval 
India appear to be a first step towards history, or for that matter, 
historical biograi^y. 


VII 

The forgoing discussion shows that full-fledged biographies 
in modam sense of the term are few and far between. The 
works like the Harshacharita, the Ramacharita, the Rajatarangini 
and the Prithvirajavijaya approximate te the ideal of historical 
biography, but are not historical biographies proper. The early 
Indian epagraphical records, particularly the prasasfis, contain in 
many cases appreciable elements of biographies of historical 
personages and some of them make a near-approach to historical 
biography, but fall short of its ideal at the end. The absence of 
works of genuine historical biography characterizes not only 
Sanskrit or Sanskritic literature, but also literatures of other ancient 
countries of the world. Even the better specimens of the class, such 
as Plutarch’s Lives and Einhard's Life of Charlemagne, share 
some of the shortcomings of their Indian counterparts. And if 
the point is stretched further one wonders whether cent percent 
genuine biographies have been produced even in modem times. 
Even if there are, who will judge it ? The problem is human 
and therefore relative. 

To elucidate : Man is primarily an emotional being and even 
when he is most rational he gets himsdf imperceptibly subjected 
to a variety of feelings like patriotism, chauvinism, predilection 
for a certain code of morals and bdief in the omnipotaice of 
fate in the ruling of events in the personal as well as national 
life. He cannot escape the blinkers of his own time and his 
own psyche. When he writes the life of a man in the case of 
a biography or the life of a people in the case of a histmy, he 
do^ it not only by lus intellect but also by his emc^on. In 
other words, in spite of his best intention to maintain object!- 
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vity in regard to his subject, he imperceptibly allows his own 
colouration to creep in his creation. This happens more in a 
biography or historical biography than in a work of pure his¬ 
tory ; and more in a biography that is based on a living 
relationship than in a similar work that is written only on the 
basis of published evidence, hearsay and report of witnesses. 
Understandably a biography is bound to be subjective to ascer¬ 
tain extent, bearing evidence of the personal angle or purple 
patch of the mind of its author, who knows that like him no 
man can be absolutely objective. 

With this basic premise relating to the art of life-writing, 
which merits acceptance in all quarters, we may proceed to evalu¬ 
ate the indigenous works of historical biography, including the 
epigraphical records, surveyed above. Like his many contem¬ 
poraries a Harishena or a Bilhana or an ancmymous author of 
the Bhrigvangirases group was primarily an emotional being with 
all the virtues and vices of a living man. It is because of this 
fact that he liked to exaggerate the qualities and whitewash the 
frailties of the hero of his work whom he loved and admired. 
This is particularly true of an author of an ancient Indian 
prasasti or eulogistic record, who usually being a court-poet was 
prone to exaggerate the achievements of his patron and his 
ancestors as well as to suppress their defeat and discomfiture; 
and sometimes the claims made for his patron were too conven¬ 
tional to claim any little historical importance. While this 
feature is less conspicuous in the epigraphical records of the 
earlier period (as for instance, in the Harishena prasasti of 
Samudragupta, albeit the amount of exaggeration), it mars the 
value of several inscriptions of the mediaeval period. In some 
records the renowned Pala king Devapala (c. A.D. 810-50) has 
been credited with the political authority over the entire sub¬ 
continent with the Himalayas, Setubandha-Ramesvara, the Bay 
of Bengal and the Arabian Sea as the boundaries in the north, 
south, east and west respectively, but in reality he ruled over 
only Bengal and Bihar. An almost classic example of gross 
exaggeration amounting to crass misstatement is furnished by 
the Chitor prasasti of Rana Kumbha of Mewar; it comme¬ 
morates the victory of the Rana over the Sultan of Malwa, but 
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in reality the Rajput diief fought but an indecisive battle with 
the Sultan. The evidence of such prctsastis of biographical 
nature should not be taken in its face-value and requires thorough 
verification by other sources. Biographical works like the 
Harskachadta, the Vikramankadevacharita, the Pritkvirajavijaya, 
the Kumarapcdachanta and others suffer from the defects of 
overestimation of their heroes and omission of una)mfortable 
facts about the latter. The only exception is the Rajatarangim 
where its author advocates impartiality as an essential pre-requi¬ 
site of a historian or a historical biographer and himself tried to 
live up to the ideal enunciated by him. The defects notwith¬ 
standing, the biographies in question contain invaluable data 
about their heroes, which after proper verification by other sour¬ 
ces, can be profitably utilized for reconstructing the lives of the 
said heroes. 

The detut side of the biographical works, be the fragmentary 
or narrow-scope epigraphical records and full-length literary 
texts, raises the question : why and how the authors of these 
inscriptions and texts did give more encomia to their heroes than 
they really deserved ? Of the two reasons of the glorification 
of his royal hero the first is plainly economic; most of these 
writers were attached to the courts of their patrons from whom 
they received salaries and various financial benefits and under¬ 
standably therefore they had to magnify the virtues and suppress 
the vices of their patrons. This is indirectly but clearly apparent 
in a verse of the Vikranumkadevacharita (XVII.107) where 
Bilhana unblushingly advised kings to cultivate friendship with 
poets as unsullied fame could only emerge through thdr favour 
and as an illustration cited the cases of Rama and Ravana who 
were respectively exalted in glory and brought to ridicule by the 
poet Valmiki. Somadeva, the author of the KirtHkaumudi, was 
a profound partisan of the Vaghelas and the two scions of the 
family, Vastupala and Tejahpala, and did evince his impartiality 
where the interests of his jatrons were not at stake. The court- 
poet was almost invariat^y prejudiced against the enemies of his 
patron, ignoring all the virtues of the latter and this may be 
examplified by the uncharitable remarks of Bana about the 
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Gauda king, Sasanka, who happened to be the formidable adver¬ 
sary of Harshavardhana. Bdng on the pay-roll of a king, the 
court-poet had to appear as defence counsel, justifying an action 
of his patron, howsoever ignominous it might have been {infra). 
The second factor that made most of these biographical works 
verge on panegyrics may be found in the contemporary literary 
ccMivention which required a poet to bestow unqualified praise on 
his hero, who was ideally clever and noble. Almost religiously 
he used to follow the literary prescription laid down by ptmdits 
and authors of poetics and when he took the life of a king or 
a historical personage he made Clio a handmaid of Calliope, 
evincing his interest more in the poetic, romantic and dramatic 
possibilities than in the facts of the life of his hero; instead of 
unlodcing the personality of his hero, which was his primary 
duty, he busied himself in embellishing his work by conventional 
descriptions surcharged with poetic sentiments and emotions.‘‘‘ 
As a result the theme of a historical biography appears to be 
historical by accident and if the subject were different, the author 
would have treated it in the same manner in essentials. To what 
an extent the biographer in ancient India riveted his attention on 
the literary aspect of his creation at the expense of the historical 
one may be illustrated by a passage from the Harshacharita : 
“Rajyasri has at length united the two brilliant lines of Pushya- 
bhuti and Mukhara”. The poet has employed a pun on the 
word Rajyasri, of the two meanings, one signifying the sister of 
his patron and the other standing for ‘the royal fortune’. Inci¬ 
dentally, the idea of royal glory {rajyasri), traceable in the 
Ramayana, became a leit moHf in the historical narratives from 
the time of Banabhatta onwards. The other literary devices 
which are often found in such works consist of the conventional 
descriptions of the svayamvara (the choice of husband by the 
princess at a ceremony attended by several suitor-princes) and 
the ro)ral digvijoya (world conquest), and it is often difficult to 
find out the historical substratum in such descriptions, without 
the help of other sources. Thus the marriage of Vikramaditya VI 
with the Vidyadhara princess, Chandraldcha, is a historical fact, 
but Bithana’s description of the svayamvara ceremony organized 
by an ordinary diieftain for the marriage of his daughter in 
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whidi Chandralekha selected the Chaltikya king among many 
distinguished suitors like the kings of Kanyakubja, CholaNand 
Pandya is of little historical importance. Likewise, Bilhana's 
descripticm of the digvijaya of Vikramaditya VI toes the tradi¬ 
tional line, but fortunately most of the facts figuring in it have 
found corroboration from contemporary epigraphical records. 
To what an extent an account of the digvijaya of a king may 
be imhistorical may be shown, inter alia, by the one relating to 
the Chalukya king Kirtivarman I (566-98) of Badami, embedded 
in the Mahakuta pillar inscription; according to it, the said king 
defeated a number of rulers, including those of the distant coun¬ 
tries like Vanga, Anga, Magadha and Madraka, but the fact 
confirmed by the Aihole inscription of his own son Pulakesin II 
and other records is that Kirtivarman I achieved successes only 
against his neighbours, such as the Nalas, Mauryas and Kadam- 
bas. Another instance of the supercession of historicity by 
literary consideration is the use of an old story as an archetype : 
the story of the Ramayana was used as such by Sandhyakaranan- 
din and Jayanaka in their respective works. 

A few words may be said about the otlier ways in whicli the 
court-poets extolled and thereby pleased their patrons, as well as 
sought to whitewash their vices. As said above, not unoften they 
exaggerated the virtues and military achievements of the kings 
whom they had served, sometimes unhistorically and unblushingly. 
Apart from this general and conventional method, the poets 
traced the family of his patron back to a mythical hero or to the 
solar, lunar, Yadava and other dynasties. This they did to show 
that his benefactors possess a respectable descent and thus to 
satisfy their vanity. In reality most of such royal families 
appear to have had an aboriginal or tribal origin. This practice 
of fabricating a respectable genealogy for the dynasty of his 
patron by the court-poet became a conventional device in the 
prasastis and literary texts as exemplified by numerous epigraphi¬ 
cal records and the Vikramankadevacharita and the Pritlwiraja- 
vijayo, from the early mediaeval period onwards. Further, the 
dcver poets looked at the gods when the faults and frailties of 
^leir patrons posed a problem. They brought in die gods to 
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erase the blots from the fame of their patrons. Thus we find 
Bilhana defending Vikramaditya VI from the’ charge of violat¬ 
ing the principle of primogeniture by stating that this happened 
at the command of the lord Siva. Siva is also said to have 
asked Vikrama to keep his brother Somesvara II in prison. A 
further step in this direction is discerned in the divinization of 
the patron. For instance, Jayanaka on several occasions has 
stated that Prithviraja III was born as an incarnation of Rama 
to fulfil his mission of exterminating the mlechchhas, the latter 
being represented by Muhammad Ghori and his followers. With 
the divine agency is connected the doctrine of harma or the will 
of Fate. And therefore Fate appears in not a few works as a 
determinant of course of historical actions. Even an intellectual 
author like Kalhana could not rid himself of the influence of 
Fatalism, a notable feature of the psyche of the Indians. Indeed, 
this Fatalism was increasingly overpowering the Indians in the 
early mediaeval period when their energy and creativity practi¬ 
cally came to a standstill. Thus Kalhana explains the extinction 
of the Shahi dynasty of Udabhandapura at the hands of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazni as the ruling of Fate which ‘effects with 
ease which even in dreams appears incredible, what fancy fails 
to reach’ (Vi 1.66-67). Much earlier, Bana also underlined the 
importance of the role of Fate in the life of a man. Candidly 
he says in one place of his work : ‘By Fate all desired things are 
produced for the fortunate’. Belief in Pre-ordination which is 
implied by Fatalism is articulate in the Vikramankadevacharita 
and similar texts. Bilhana introduces a story to the effect that 
patron was bom through the grace of Siva and he was pre¬ 
ordained by destiny to be a great ruler. And quite in conformity 
with the doctrine of Fate and Pre-ordination Vikramaditya was 
born in a very auspicious hour and under an extraordinarily 
favourable conjunction of planets. The Vikramankabhyudaya 
also states that his birth took place when all planets were in the 
ascendant. We are told by Jayanaka that the horoscope of 
Prithviraja was similar to that of Dasarathi Rama. 
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VIII 

A true historical biography not only shows what its hero 
did, but also what he was and why he was. It sedcs to recap¬ 
ture in our imaginaticai how he lived, moved, spoke and enjoyed 
a certain sect of human attributes ; in short, all that he lived and 
died for. Judged by this standard, there is no worthwhile bio¬ 
graphy in Sanskrit or Sanskritic literature of ancient and early 
mediaeval India. The Harshachariia, the Vikrantmkadevacharita 
and the Rajatarangini have passages where their heroes appear 
for a short while as full-blooded human beings. Take for 
instance, the touching words of Harsha which amply convey his 
deep affection for his sister, Rajyasri: ‘T have only one sister 
left, who is the sole link that keeps up my life, now that I have 
lost all my beloved kindred”. Elsewhere he says : “My sister, so 
young, so tried by adversity, must be cherished by me for a while, 
even if it involves the neglect of all my royal duties”. 

Love and passion at times transgress social bounds or moral 
norms and Kalhana tells us about some such instances. Durla- 
bhaka Pratapaditya, the father of illustrious Lalitaditya, fell in 
love with Narendraprabha, a merchant’s wife, and under the prick 
of conscience, mused; “Curse the ill-luck that in this garden of 
my mind has grown the poison-tree called passion which brings 
misfortune.... Where the king himself abductr the wives of the 
subjects who else indeed is there who could punish the trans¬ 
gression of the moral law ?” Without multiplying such instances 
which testify to the animated portrayal of characters by ancient 
Indian biographers, it may be observed that life-writing in bygone 
days was not always a schematic and stereotyped affdr, and the 
authors concerned did not always try to gild the lily or to 
embroider the portraits of their heroes with conventional devices 
of myth and eulogy. Indeed, on many occasions if the mythical 
masks of the characters of these works are tom off, they will 
appear to be perfectly human bdngs with all emotion and senti¬ 
ment. The reader of these historical and quasi-historical bio¬ 
graphies must have a ‘friendly eye’ to look at their authors, 
apart from his capability to separate the gold from Ihe dross. 

From this follows a ooroUary : many of these ehofitas or 
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even the proto-biographical works like the Asokavadana and 
Devi-Chandragupta have a substratum of reality. In other words, 
they are bas^ on the lives of historical figures, as has already 
been shown, and historical events. On several occasions the facts 
embedded in them have been corroborated by inscriptions and other 
records. For instance, the defeat of the ruler of Pithi in Magadha, 
Devarakshita, by Mahana, the uncle of Ramapala, mentioned in the 
Ramacharita (11.8) gets confirmed by verse 7 of the Samath 
inscription of Kumaradevi, Ramapala’s daughter’s daughter. 
The existence of Ramagupta, the hero of the Dezn-Chandragupta, 
was for a long time doubted by historians, but the three image- 
inscriptions referring to Maharajadhiraja Ramagupta, recently 
discovered at Vidisa (Madhya Pradesh), have proved his histori¬ 
city. The Vikramankadevacharita and the Vikramankabhyudaya- 
charita, stripped of their poetic exaggerations, have been shown 
to be tolerably reliable by the evidence of epigraphical records. 
Kalhana, who like a modern historian, utilized the evidence of 
archaeological remains in the shape of inscriptions and coins, has 
been found to be wrong in chronology in respect of only six kings, 
viz., Asoka, Kanishka, Toramana, Mihirakula, Pravarasena and 
Pingila Lahkhana. Historical biographers in ancient and early 
mediaeval India were thus endowed with a historical sense and 
an adequate knowledge of historical facts, but socio-economic, 
religious and psychological factors not unoften hindered their works 
in coming out as full-fledged and impeccable historical biographies. 

Occasionally some of these works as well as epigraphical 
records have proved to be of immense value in having knowledge 
of persons otherwise unknown. The point, already touched 
upon, may be reiterated. Had we not come across the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription, the eminent Kalinga king Kharavela, would 
have remained completely unknown to us. A major portion of 
the glorious career of Samudragupta has been disclosed by Ms 
court-poet Harishena in the Allahabad prasasti. A good d^I of 
informaticm about the lives and careers of Pulakesin II and the 
Pratihara kings Nagabhata II and Bhoja are obtained from 
the Aihole and the Gwalior inscriptions respectively. The career of 
Yasovarman of Kanauj has been reconstructed cMefly on the basis 
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of the Gaudautthat a Prakrit epic composed by his court-poet Vak- 
pati. Genealogies of ancient Indian kings and potentates as found 
in literary works and epigraphical records (particularly of the 
earlier period) if not stretched too far, are also fairly reliable. 

Biographical writers of ancient and early mediaeval India are 
sometimes found to cast off fiunkeyism. They are admirably 
critical to their own men and liberal to the enemies of their 
patrons. Best among this type of* writers is Kalhana, who 
did not spare even Harsha, the patron of his father (supra ). He 
praised Lalitaditya, for his many qualities, but did not hesitate 
to criticise him for his betrayal of the ^ing of Gauda and 
showered encomium on the followers of the alien king who came 
to Kashmir and laid down their lives, knowing their death to 
be certain. Sandhyakaranandin, an earlier author,* unhesita¬ 
tingly praised the rebel Kaivarta chief, Bhima, who had shaken 
the fortunes of the family of his patron, Ramapala. 

Ancient Indian biographies, like their coimterparts in other 
countries, are by no means perfect. By modern standards they 
fall short of the desired ideal. By and large their authors appear 
to have been believers in the ‘Great-Man theory of History’, be¬ 
ing ardent admirers of their patrons. Rarely they have succeeded 
in unfolding the full courses of the lives of their patrons and 
have seldom explored the quirks and crannies of their persona¬ 
lities. Yet viewed as a whole, their works have enabled us to 
know many things about the liv^ and careers of eminent 
p>ersonalities of ancient and early mediaeval India and occasionally 
to recapture in our imagination all that they had lived and died for. 


REFERENCES 

' The author writes about his work : “I have been careful not to omit 
any facts that could come to my knowledge, but at the same time 
not to offend by a prolix style those friends that despise everything 

modem... No man can write everything modem. No man can 

write with same accuracy than I of events that took place about me 
and of facts concerning whidi I had personal knowledge.” 

* Cf. the statement about the popularity of royal eulogies am<»igst kings : 
Rajanah fia prasast^hih sontasah gobhih anjate ’ yajnah tta sapta 
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dhatribhih. IX.103. Short metrical accoonts in which priests praise 
their patrons and donors of gifts belong to this genre. The accounts 
of the Tritsu king Sudas in his battle against the Ten kings on the 
Parushni or the modem Ravi river and of the king Videgha Mathava 
extending Vedic culture to the cast of the Sadanira or the modem 
Gandak make an approach to the historical biographies albeit their 
legendary form. 

* These may be considered as earliest literary forms representing his¬ 
torical and historico-biographical compositions, but one variety of 
them can easily shade into another and it is not always possible to 
distinguish one from the other. The use of the words gatha and 
narasamsi as a compound word may be cited as an illustration on 
the point. So also the mention of Itihasa and purana. Gathas (song- 

• verses) and Narasamsis (songs in praise of heroes) were combined 
together and such Gatha-Narasamsis gradually developed into lengthy 
ballads and various song-cycles with one hero or one great event as 
their central themes. The Ramayana and the Mahabharata grew out 
of such Gatha-Narasamsis, the former centring round Rama and the 
•latter round the Bharata war. The exact import of Vakovakya (dis¬ 
courses or dialogues) is not clear. C^ldner secs in it ‘an essential 
part of the itihasa-purana, the dialogue or the dramatic clement as 
opposed to the narrative portion’ (see Vedic Index, II, p. 279). 
Akhyanas (legends) have been styled by Winternitz ‘ancient ballads’ 
and regarded by him as the source of both the epic and drama {His- 
tory of Indian LiteraHtre, I, pp. 202-3). The Vamsas were primarily 
the genealogical lists of Vedic teachers and their pupils and later 
they gave rise to different forms as exemplified by the ‘Rajavamsa’ 
of the Mahauastu and the Ceylonese (Chronicles called the Mahavamsa 
and the Dipavantsa of the Buddhist literature. The Vamsa tradition 
also appears to have encouraged the maintenance of the archives in 
the Maurya court (cf. the Arihasastra, II, 25) ; Brihaspati and Vyasa 
enjoin that the royal genealogy called respectively vamsa and vam- 
sanupurvi, has to be recorded in the charter of a land-grant (,Brihas- 
pati Smmti, (COS edition, p. 62). Apart from the non-Indian Vamsa 
works like the Mahavamsa and the Dipavamsa, classical Sanskrit 
literature had the Vamsa tradition as one of the .sources of 
inspiration, as exemplified by the Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa and 
the Harivomsa, the two celebrated and earliest works of the class. 
With the Vamsas we may also mention the Vedic lists of the potroj ‘ 
and the pravaras and together they may be said to have represented 
*a skeleton of historical compositions properly so-called'. The gener¬ 
al use of the compound word itihasa-purana indicates the close rela¬ 
tion between the two, though not always their merger or identity. 
Kautiljra, among other ancient Indian writers, mentions Itihasa as the 
fifth Veda and states m particular that it oomprdiended six branches, 
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viz., Parana, Itivntta, Akbyayika, Udaharana, Dbarmasastra and 
Arthasastra. For a discussion on the significance o£ the words, such 
as the gatha, narasamsi, zfomsu, etc., see V. S. Fathak, Ancient His¬ 
torians of India (Bombay, 19^), pp, 1-21 ; A. D. Pusalkar, 'Con¬ 
ception of History in Ancient Indian Literature', Our Heritage, XII, 

2, 1964, pp. 35-46. 

* This will be indicated the legends about Bharadvaja Angirasa, 
Samvartta, Chyavana, Usanas, Jamadagni and others narrated at 
several places in this epic. 

® The Mahabharata styles itself ‘the best of the Itihasas’ (itihasottama, 
1.2.32,237). It also calls itself an Akhyana and Purana {ibid). The 
word itihasa occurs several times in this epic and the words yatha- 
vritta, puravritta, akhyana, katha and purana appear to be practically 
synonymous with itihasa. According to Kane "Kautilya meant by 
itihasa a Mahabharata more or less very like the present one”. His¬ 
tory of Dharmasastra, V, p. 819. 

® The tradition of composing and preserving the Vamsas of various 
dynasties was carried on by a class of royal officers called the Sutas 
for a long time. The Furanas have incorporated, inter alia, these 
Vamsa accounts, which were originally a mass of oral literature. 
From the fourth-fifth century onwards, the period of the final redac¬ 
tion of the major Puranas, the tradition of writing the Vamsas dis¬ 
continued, giving rise to the Charitas or the biographies oi eminent 
kings, mostly royal personages. The phenotnesaon is in the words o4 
V. S. Pathak (op, cit., p. 21), due to “the change in the position of 
the Bhrigvangirases. In the early Mediaeval age when the heroic 
tradition of history changed into the courtly one, the wandermg Sutas 
and the Bhrigvangirases were replaced by salaried court-poets and 
Sandhivigrahikas who were either themselves Bhrigvangirases or 
were closely associated with them.” 

^ V. V. Mirashi, “Some Puranic passages corroborated by Inscrip- 
tional and Numismatic Evidence”, Purana, I, pp. 31-38. 

* A complete Sanskrit text of the Buddhacharita is not available. 
Samud Beal brought out an English translation of the whole text 
from its Chinese version of twenty-eight cantos. The Sanskrit 
version consists of the first thirteen cantos and also perhaps some 
portions of canto XIV. 

® History of Sanskrit Literature, 1928, p. SI. 

The remaining part of the life of the Master has been reconstructed 
on the basis of the Clunese veraon of the text For a succmit 
account of the life of the Buddha on the basis of this work, see 
R G. Basak, Buddha and Buddhism, Cakutta, 1961. 

The whole Divyavadana in it? present form is datable to the fourth 
century A.D., but its part Asokavadana is an wly composition. 
Przyluski dates it to the first century A.D., while most schokrs 
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suggest a later date, second or early third century A.D. Se^ Sujit 
Kumar Mukhopadhyay (cd.), The Asokamdam, New JDelhi, 1963, p. Ix. 
Harshacharita, Intro., verse, 10. See the translation by E. B. Cowell 
and F. W. Thomas (reprini, Ddhi, 1961), p. 2. Bana calls his other 
work, the Kadambari, a Katha or prose-romance, thereby signifying 
a difference between the two types of literary cmnpositions. Accord¬ 
ing to the works of Indian poetics (e.g., Bhamaha, KavydUmkara, 1, 
25-29), an Akhyayika is an actual biography {svacheshtUa-vritta) t 
while a Katha is fiction. 

V. S. Pathak, op. cit., p, 32. 

Harshacharita, edited by A. A. Fuhrer, Bombay, 1909, p. 140. 

Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 314 ; E. B. Cowell and 
F. W. Thomas (trans.), Harshacharita, p. XI ; S, K. De and S. N. 
Dasgupta, History of Sanskrit Literature, p, 229. 

The unique manuscript of this text (with a fragmentary tika) was 
discovered and acquired by Haraprasad Sastri from the Darbar 
Library, Nepal, in 1897, and was published by him from the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in 1910. Sastri’s edition has been reprinted with 
English translation and notes by Radhagovinda Basak from the same 
institution in 1969. 

First edited G. Buhler with a short summary of its contents in 
1875. Tliereafter A. Hack published a German translation of a part 
of this text. In 1965 an English translation of the entire work by 
S. C. Banerji and A. K. Gupta came out. 

Kalhana regarded himself not as a historian but as a poet (kavi) 
and his work primarily as a kavya. He avers that only the poet 
capable of making vivid before one's eyes pictures of a bygone age, 
for with his nund's eye he sees existences which he reveals to others 
by divine intuition (1.4-5). Kalhana thus identified Qio with Calliope. 
The text was first brought to light by the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in 1835 ; the basis of this (Calcutta edition was a Kashmiri manus¬ 
cript which was procured by Mr. Moorcroft. In 1840 M. Troyer, 
then the Principal, Sanskrit (College, translated six tarangas of the 
poem in French under the aus^ces of the Societe Asiatique, Paris 
and in 1852 he completed the translation of the rest. Later J. C. 
Dutta (1879-87), Aurcl Stein (1892) and R. S. Pandit (1935) 
published English translations of this text Pandit Durgaprasad and 
Stein critically edited the text The edition of the former came out 
in 1892-96 and that of the latter was published in 1892. 

It is to be noted that Kalhana inspired his countrymen to write the 
history of their land and people. Jonaraja (d. 1459) recounts the 
history up to the major part of the reign of Zain-ul-abidin (1421-72). 
The Jaina Rajatarangm by his pupil Srivara deals with the period 
A.D. 145^86. Thereafter Prajya Bhatta and his pupil Stdca carried 
on the narrative till a few years after the annexation of Kashmir 
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Akbar. 

Kalhana does not go at extremes in his value-judgements. He 
unhesitatingly describes Harsha as debauched and tsrrannical but at 
the same time discerns good qualities (e.g., braveness, VII, 780 ; 
amiability, ibuL, 806) in him. A sharp intdlect as he was, he knew 
.that a cliaracter is neither wholly black nor wholly white and b^g 
a poet he expresses the unpredictability of human nature in a beautiful 
verse : "As up in the sky bits of clouds break away creating the 
impression that they are panthers, elephants, beasts of prey, rutiles, 
horses and the like, in the same way in the case of embodied bangs 
owing to t]ie vicissitudes of time there are these waves of emotion 
in the heart which represent successive transitions from gentleness 
to brutality” (VII. 792). 

The text has been edited by Gaurisankar Hirachand Ojha and C. S. 
Guleri, and published from Ajmer in 1941. Sri Harbilas Sarda wrote 
an article on this treatise in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
in 1913. 

See Ojha's edition, ‘Introfluction^ p. 2, 

Por these works see : Namsahasankacharita, edited by V. S. Islam- 
purkar, Bombay, 1895 ; Hafntmramahakavya, ed. by N. J. Kirtane, 
Bombay, 1878 ; Kitmarapalacharita or DvyasrayOrkavya, ed. by A. V. 
Kathavate, 2 vols, Bombay, 1915-1921 ; Kirtikaumudi, Bombay, 1883 ; 
Prabandhachintamam, ed. by R. Dinanatha, Bombay, 1888 and tran¬ 
slated by C. H. Tawney, Calcutta, 1901 ; Prabhamkacharita, H. M. 
Sarma, Bombay, 1909; Gaudavaho, ed, by S. P. Pandit, Bombay, 
1887 ; the unique manuscript of the Vikramcmkabhytidaya, now in the 
Jain Bhandar, Pattan, was first menticaied by G. K. Srigondekar in 
his edition of Manasollasa, Vol. 1, Baroda, 1925. A competent dis¬ 
cussion on its content, historical importance has been made by V. S. 
Pathak, o^. cit., 84flf. 

** In tins connection mention may be made of references to historical 
personages and events in works like Patanjali’s Mahabhashya, 
Rajasekhara’s Fiddhasalabhanjika and Balabharata and Kshemisvara’s 
Chandakausika. 

“ For instance, Dandin (sixth century) in his Kavyadarsa (I. 14-19), 
a work on poetics, states : "The source of the kavya should be 
either a historical incident or something based upon fact...its hero 
should be clever and noble... there should be details of State counsel, 
enemies, campaigns, battles and the triumph of the hero, apart from 
description of cities, oceans, mountains, seasons, sunrise, sports in 
garden—pervaded throughout with poetic sentiments and emotions." 
Most writers attempted to live up to this literary ideal and it is not 
diffiailt to imagine that in ck)ing so how mucli freedom of expression 
they had to curb. 
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I 

The tradition of writing genuine historical biographies did not 
develop in ancient India. Its 'catise is generally attributed to the 
lack of historical sense among the ancient Indians which is 
basically true. In the Vedk literature we come across Gatha- 
narasamsis, glorifying the deeds of the warriors and princes of 
the past, but these have not added any significant quota in the 
development of historical biographies. The same also holds good 
in the case of the epics and the Puranas. In the vast Sanskrit 
literature we have of course a number of works which may be 
placed in the category of historical biography, but these are so 
much burdened with legendary elements that it is not always 
very easy to distinguish facts from fictions. 

The Mahavastu of the Lokottaravada school and the Lcdita- 
visiara, which is regarded as one of the most sacred Mahayana 
texts, are the earliest extant works in Sanskrit composed before 
the beginning of the Christian era which deal with the biography 
of the Buddha. But the main purpose of both the works is to 
attribute to the Buddha a divine and supramundane character 
and not to treat him as a historical personality. The same holds 
good also in the case of Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita written in the 
first century A.D. It was originally composed in twenty-eight 
cantos as is proved by its Chinese version prepared in the fifth 
century A.D. But the Sanskrit version is available only in 
seventeen cantos. The poet’s purpose was not to write a historical 
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biography of the Buddha but to compose a kofuya in the model of 
the Ramayana based on. some mddents of the Buddha's life. 

Chapters XXVI to XXIX of the Divycnjadana contain a 
cycle of legends centring around the person of the great king 
Asoka, and are based upon an ancient Book of King Asoka 
composed in Mathura between 150 and 50 B.C. No longer 
extant in its original, this earlier work is known from two 
different Chinese versions, A-yu-Wang-ch*uan (approximately 
Asokarajavadana translated into Chinese by the Parthian Fa- 
K’in between 281 and 306 A.D.) and A-yu-Wmg-King (a shorter 
version approximately Asokarajasutra translated into Chinese by 
Sanghabhadra in 512 A.D.). These legends scarcely contain 
anything of much historical value. 

Banabhatta’s Harsacarita (seventh century A.D.) which has 
been generally treated as a historical biography is in fact a 
romance. Bana styles it as an akhycyika (a work based on 
fact) as distinguished from Katha (Action). It deals with 
certain episodes of Harsavardhana’s life, starting with a 
description of his capital and an account of his predecessors. 
Then it goes to describe the marriage of Harsa’s sister 
Rajyasri with Grahavarman, the death of his father and 
self-immolation of his mother, the sudden murder of Graha¬ 
varman, the imprisonment of Rajyasri, the murder of Harsa’s 
brother Rajyavardhana, Harsa’s expedition in search of his 
sister, the escape of Rajyasri and her rescue from the funeral 
pyre and the dramatic meeting of Harsa and Rajyasri. In the 
colophon it is called a mahakavya (epic) and is really intended 
to be a romantic story than sober history. 

Other works which appear in titles to be historical bio¬ 
graphies also follow the pattern set out 1^ Bana. For example, 
Padmagupta’s Navasakasankaconta (A.D. 1050) dealing with 
some incidents of the life of Sindhuraja Navasahasanka is of 
very little value from the viewpoint of history, though it stands 
fairly high as a kavya. The Vikrcmankadevacarita of Bilhana 
(deventh century) describes the exploits of Calukya 
VUcramaditya (VI) Tribhuvanamalla, his marriage with a Cola 
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princess, his campaigns in the south, his accession after supplant¬ 
ing his elder brother Jayasimha, his ^eral wars with the Colas, 
etc. It is written in traditional kavya style with pompous 
rhetoric and enthusiastic exaggeration. The Ratnacarita of 
Sandhyakara Nandin (eleventh-twelfth centuries) is a slesa-kcevya, 
the stanzas having a double meaning, giving simultaneously in 
four cantos the story of Rama and a detailed history of 
the Pala king Ramapala. Surprisingly enough, unlike other 
works of this sort, it contains valuable historical information, 
though as a poetical composition it is a failure. 

Among other works which may somehow be put into the 
category of historical biography mention should be made of an 
unfinished fragment entitled Prithvirajavijaya dealing in a 
conventional manner with the victories of the Cahamana King 
Prithviraja of Ajmer; the Kumorapalacarita of Hemacandra 
(twelfth century), a dvyasraya kceuya^ giving simultaneously an 
account of the religious activities of the Jain King Kumarapala 
of Gujarata and illustrating grammatical rules ; the Hammira- 
mahakavya of Nayacandra Suri describing in fourteen cantos 
the heroic deeds of Hammira, the last ruler of the Cahamana 
dynasty of Ranthambhor; the Surathotsava of Somesvara 
describing allegorically the changing fortunes of Calukya 
Bhima II; and the Prabhavakacarita of Prabhacandra contain¬ 
ing biographies of twenty-two Jain Acaryas. Works like 
Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, Somesvara’s Kwtikaumudi, Merutunga’s 
Prabcmdhacintamcmi, etc., deal with dynastic histories in which 
we come across facts about different historical personalities. 


II 

Apart from Sanskrit, the Pali, Prakrit and Apabhramsa 
literatures contain a few* works of the nature of historical bio- 
graj^y. The Pali Nikayas contain swttas dealing with different 
phases of the Buddha’s life. The Nidanahathfi deals with the 
biography of the Buddha, but it is of absolutely legendary charac¬ 
ter. Since Pali is purely a derical language, probably artihdal 
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like the Church-Slavoni*c, and solely intended for religious 
writings, very few works besides the early Nikayas may be 
cited which contain genuine historical materials. In Prakrit, 
however, there are a few works which are worth mentioning. 
Of these, Vakpati’s Gaudwva^ is a historical kavya dealing in 
1200 stanzas, the exploits of Yasovarman, the king of Kanauj, 
who was the patron of the poet. In this narrative Yasovarman’s 
conquests are vividly depicted, although there is a certain amount 
of exaggeration. 

The Carita-Kovyas written in Prakrit like the Mahmnra- 
corita, Adinathacarita, Parsvamatliacarita^ etc., are of the nature 
of historical biographies. Although royal personalities like 
Kumarapala of Gujarat sometimes occur as the central figure of 
these Carita-K<wyas, most of the works of this category deal 
with the biographies of religious leaders and great teachers. 
Specially important among these works are Gunacandra's 
Mahceviracarita (1D82), Vardhamana’s Adinathacarita (1103), 
Devacandra’s Santinathacarita (1108), Somaprabha’s Sumatinatha- 
carita, Maladhari Hemacandra*s Nemmathacarita Sricandra's 
MunistibratasvamicorUa, Laksmanagani’s Supasanahacarita (1142), 
Sricandra’s (Candragaccha) Sanatkumaracarita (1157) and 
Haribhadra’s MalHnathacarita, etc. 

In Apabhramsa there arc also a good number of works 
dealing with biographies of the Jain saints. Notable among 
Apabhramsa writers was Puspadanta who under the patronage 
of the Jain ministers of Rastrakuta Krisna III composed the 
Mahapurana (consisting of biographies of 63 Salakaptrrusas), the 
Jasakara'cariu and the Nayakwnara’-cariu. Among other 
important corita-kavyas written in Apabhramsa mention should 
be made of Kanakamara’s Karakanda-cariu, Haribhadra's 
Neminaha-cariu, Padmakirti’s Pasanahorcariu or Pasapteremu, 
Dahila’s Paumasiri-cariu, Simha’s Pajjurmakaha, Padmakirti’s 
PasapuranUt Sirihara's Sukumala-cariu, Nayanandi’s Sudassona- 
cariu, Lakham Deva’s Neminaha-cariu, etc. Vidyapati’s Kirfilata 
is a historical biography of Kirtisimha who was a contemporary 
of Ibrahim Shah, the sultan of Jaunpur. All these works were 
composed between the tenth and fourteenth centuries A.D. 
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HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY IN INDO- 
TIBETAN LITERATURE 


Dr. N. N. Bhattacharyya 
{University of Cctlcutfa) 


I 

By the term Indo-Tib«ftan I mean the lost Indian, specially Sans¬ 
krit, works preserved in Tibetan translations and original Tibetan 
works having a bearing on Indian history and things Indian. 
As an introduction to this paper, it should be pointed out that 
Tibetan historical literature, vast and multifarious though it is, 
is little known to the academic world, despite a good number of 
outstanding works on this subject by modem scholars.^ Tibetan 
historical works have not been utilised properly simply because 
they are still in manuscript form, as yet unpublished. A study 
of tiie collections of Tibetan manuscripts and xylograjdis 
preserved in different academic centres* would show what an 
enormous amount of historical and specially biographical works 
is available in Tibetan language. And these works deal not only 
with the history of Tibet but that of the Central Asian countries, 
MongoUa, China and India as welL* 

In Tibet there is also a large collectimi of translations of 
Indian Buddhist texts numbering more than 4,556. These are 
divided into two groups called ^ Kanjur, consisting of 1,108 
texts and the Tanjur, ccmsisting of 3,458 texts. The Kanjur is 
divided into seven parts : Vina3ra.. Prajnaparamita, Buddhavatam- 
saka, Ratnakuta, Sutra, Nirvana and I^antra—while the Tanjur is 
divided into two—^Tantra and Sutra. Both of these collections 
contain a good number of biographical works, mythical, semi- 
lustoricsd and historkal, and also some works deding with the 
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history of Buddhism. In Mongolian there is also a translation of 
the Tibetan Tmjur.* 

Later Tibetan works and the aforesaid catalogues refer to 
a number of ancient historical texts which are now lost. A few 
manuscripts bdonging to the ninth and tenth centuries have, 
however, been discovered by A. Stein and others. These 
are mainly .(x>nfcemed with the history and religion of Central 
Asia and serve very little purpose of historical biography.* Next 
come the apocryphal texts, the so-called gter-ma or ‘books 
from buried treasures*. Some of these are collections 
attributed to the king Sron-btsan-sgam-po or to Padmasambhava 
and believed to have been discovered by the celebrated Atisa, 
although they belong to a later age and are saturated with 
countless accretions. Some of these texts contain legendary 
biographies of the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, Padmasambhava 
and other mythical figures of Buddhism, and for the purpose of 
history, these texts are frankly speaking, hopeless.* These works 
were composed roughly between the thirteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries A.D. 


II 

Tibetan historiography developed in the hands of the 
ecclesiastical feudals or the Lamas who were interested not so 
much in the political history as in the history of Buddhist Order. 
Histories were written with the obvious intention of assisting 
the Buddhist religion to become more glorious, and for this, 
the Lamas saturated the biographies of the great Buddhist 
teadiers with legendary and supernatural elements. This also 
holds good in the case of the historical biograf^es of InduL 
Tibetan authors of the later historical works were, however, 
mc»e critical. At least they tried to miake a careful study and 
comparison of earlier sources. To their credit also goes the 
fact that unlike the Indian writers, th^ were interested in the 
hUtfory of other countries, particularly in the history of the 
spread of Buddhism. 

The earliest fcHrm of a historical work in Tibet was probably 
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a chronicle (lo’^gyus) dealing with events happening from 
year to year, but it was soon replaced by dynastic and family 
dironides and royal genealogies (Jo~rabs, gUvn-tabs, rGyair 
rabs)J Then we have monastery dironides (gDm-rabs) dealing 
with the list of names of successively changing patriarchs of tihie 
monasteries. Often they deal with the history of the origin of 
the monasteries and spedal schools, sometimes along with short 
biographies of the patriarchs.® The next group is the histories 
of incarnations ('Kharuns^rabs) which indude the Tibetan 
version of the Jatakas and the biographies, evidently of the 
previous births, of the Buddhist saints and heads of the monaster¬ 
ies, as well as of the divine kings like Sron-bstan-sgam-po, 
all written in the Jataka style.® Then we have the chronotogical 
treatises (bsTm-^sis) dealing with the periods of the Buddhist 
era, lists of disciplines and supplements to biographies and 
autobiographies {Thob-yig or gSan^yig) and reference works 
like min^gi-grans (list of Names) and mtshanrtho (list of 
Titles). 


Ill 

Now we come directly to the historical biographies which 
can be obtained from two sets of Tibetan historical literature— 
the histories of rdigion {Chos-byun) and the specialised bio¬ 
graphical works (ffum^thar). Of the important historical works, 
the earliest and most exhaustive is Bu-ston’s (1290-1364) 
ChoS'*byun which deals with the general introduction to the 
Buddhist creed, history of the origin and development of 
Buddhism in India, die spread of Buddhism in Tibet and a 
systematic catalogue of literature into Tibetan.*® The next 
important work is the so-called Blue Annals {Deb-iher-snot^pc), 
conqiosed betwecm A.D. 1476 and 1478, which deal with die 
gmealogy of the Buddha and his deeds, brief information from 
the history of Buddhism in India, the genealogies of the Tibetan 
^dngs, history of Buddhima in Tibet, the genesdogies of the 
Chinese dynasties and Mmigohan Khans, the later spread of 
Buddhism in Tibet, various schools and sects of Tibetan 
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Buddhism, etc.'^ Among other works of the Chos~hyun> category 
we have several works like the Will Book {hkd'Chems-deb-ther) 
and the Red Annals {deh-ther-dmar-po). The latter exists in 
two versions, one dated A.D. 1346 and the other 1538. There 
are other works on the history of Buddhism,^* but one on which 
special emphasis should be laid is Lama Taranatha’s History of 
Buddhism in India which was composed in 1608>^ 

The histories of Bu-ston and Taranatha,contain b good deal 
of biographical materials, but before dealing with them we should 
refer to another kind of literature directly connected with 
historical biographies. These works are known as mam-thar, 
biographies either of individuals or of groups of persons linked 
together by a common philosophical tradition. Of such works, 
the one written by Yons-dsin Yeses-rgyal-mtshan in 1787 gives 
fairly detailed biographies of many distinguished Buddhist 
leaders like Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Vasubandhu, Candrakirti and 
other Indian writers, Atisa and his pupils, Tson-kha-pa and his 
pupils, Dalai Lamas, Panchen Lamas and many other personages 
of Tibetan history. One of the earlier works of this kind was 
compiled by Tson-kha-pa (1357-1419), the founder of the ‘yellow 
cap* sect. Taranatha’s Biographies of the Indian Siddhas 
(1600 A.D.) also belongs to this class of works,but it is full 
of legendary material, more folklorish than historical. 

In Tibetan, there are two main categories of individual 
biographies, the general (thun-mon-pa) in which the authors 
describe all aspects of their own life or the life of another 
person and private biogra|^ies, also called secret (gsan-ba*!- 
mam-thar), in which the authors describe the mystic events 
like the perception of some occult doctrine, miraculous dreams 
and various supernatural phenomena as witnessed by tiieir 
characters. Thus, for instance, there are short secret biographies 
of Taranatha, written by himself, secret biographies of Tson- 
kha-pa and various other persons. In Tibetan we have numerous 
biographies of the Budd^ and his pupls, the life-histories of 
the King Sron-btsan-sgam-po and Padmasambhava, biographies of 
Atisa and other founders of sects and monasteries and many 
otl^ works of apooyphal nature like the biograj^hies of 
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individual learned representatives of Sa-skya-pa sect, of 
poets like Mi-la-ras-pa, sdiqlars like Phy-wa-pa, the earliest 
Tibetan writer on logic, or Rin-chen-bzan-po (958-1055), the 
great translator, or Bu-ston, the historian, religious reformers 
like Tson-kha-pa (1357-1419) and also of various Dalai I^ma^ 
Pandien Lamas and other important persons. 

For the biographical data relating to Indian kings and 
historical persons the histories of Bu-ston and Taranatha are 
especially important, while in the Tanjur we come across works 
of the great Buddhist scholars like Vararuci, Saraha, Nagarjuna, 
Aryadeva, Nagabodhi, Sakyamitra, Sabarapada, Matriceta, 
Asvaghosa, Sura, Lui-pa, Asanga, Maitreya, Vasubandhu, Darika- 
pa, Sthiramati, Dinnaga, Bhavavivdca, Candrakirti, Candragomin, 
Dharmapala, Virupa, Santideva, Dharmakirti, and others.^® 
Thus the Tanjur collection is really important for an understanding 
of the achievements, the positive contributions, of these Buddhist 
Acaryas, which are solid facts of their lives, far more important 
than the legendary stories related to them. Besides these, the 
Tanjur contains a large number of biographical treatises some of 
which must have been the source-books of Bu-ston and Taranatha. 
Some of these books again preserve mudi older traditions, 
extracts from earlier lost works and other interesting details 
which have been profitably utilised by the Tibetan historians. 
Bu-ston’s and Taranatha’s account of Buddhism, of Indian kings 
and other historical persons, despite overwhelmingly legendary, 
have not ceased to be important sources of Indian history. 
Writers on the political history of India find themselves obliged 
to take note of Taranatha's work because, in spite of quaint and 
fantastic stories, Taranatha somehow or other managed to 
squeeze into this brief work a tremendous amount of solid 
historical data which are not easy to trace in other available 
sources. "TTie very attempt to reconstruct a .connected account 
from the time of Ajatasatru to that of the Turuska invasion— 
in the background of which Taranatha wants us to understand 
the history of Buddhism in India—appears to us to be an amazing 
intdlectual performance, particularly when we remember that 
it was done in A.D. 1608 by a Tibetan scholar in his early 
thiities.”” 
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Of the Indian kings Taranatha deals with the Haryanka 
king Ajatasatru and his successors, the Nanda king Mahapadma, 
Asoka and other Mayura kings, the kings of Bengal, especially 
the Palas and the Senas, and other kings belonging to different 
parts of India. Side by side, he has given a detailed history of 
the spread of Buddhism under the leadership of eninent 
patriarchs like Upagupta, Dhitika, Kasyapa, Mahaloma, 
Rahula, Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Matriceta, Asanga, Vasubandhu, 
Dinnaga, Dharmapala and Dharmakirti and also the teachers of 
the Vikramasila monastery, and their biographical details, 
Bu-ston also deals with many of these teachers. Their career and 
adiievements, as described by Bu-ston and Taranatha, 
imperfect and exaggerated though they are, were based upon 
honest handling of surviving materials. For ^:ample, Bu-ston*s 
account of Nagarjuna clearly shows that he utilised the Lanka- 
vatara and the Harshacanta and also the Chinese biography of 
Nagarjuna attributed to Kumarajiva along with Hiuen-Tsang*s 


IV 

But, in spite of their best efforts, what the Tibetan 
writers have produced in the context of India does not yield any 
tangiUe result. This may be illustrated through an analysb of 
the career of Asoka as foi^ in Taranatha’s History.^^ A History 
of Buddhism in India was inconceivable for him without Asoka 
for right reasons, but while writing on Asoka, he found himself 
confronted with an enormous mass of fantastic legends which be 
could not ignore. He franldy mentions his sources which were 
the Avadana texts, a historical work now lost to us 1^ Sa-dban- 
bzan-po, i.e., Kshemendra of Kashmir, the Kalpcdata, i.e., the 
Avadanakalpalata by the same Kshemendra, and the Sravaka- 
pitakas. The Avad^ on which Taranatha depended was probably 
the Asahavadom which was presumably based upon the Asoka- 
tajasuJtrek wludi survives in a Chinese tranriation entitled A-yor- 
Wang-lnng^^ Prazylurici considers this Asokarajasuira to be the 
earliest form of the Asoka legends, while C. D. Chatterjee 
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argues that the former work is a collection from Kumaralata's 
Kalpanamanditika and that 'the legends of emperor Asoka as 
recorded in both these are so fantastic and imaginary {Kdpanch 
mandita) that they are far away from the bonds of sober 
history’.^* Again, to sum up Przyluski’s argument, the cycle of 
Asoka legends was originally elaborated in the neighbourhood of 
Pataliputra whence diey migrated to the west taking roots first 
at Kausambi (the centre of the Sthaviras) and then at Mathura 
(the Centre of the Sarvastivadins) and finally in Kashmir (the 
Centre of the Mulasarvastivadins) and towards the east between 
Magadha and the sea.*° Thb explains why Taranatha gives a 
conglomeration of Asoka legends that developed differently in 
different regions which has reduced the whole account into gross 
absurdity and sheer nonsense, despite his best efforts. 


REFERENCES 

^ The first attempt to give a classified list of Tibetan historical works 
was made by Alexander Csoma de Koros whose articles on the 
historical and grammatical works came out in 1834 and 1838 which 
were rendered into German and Russian by 1. J. Schmidt in 1839. 
The next important work was the descriptive catalogue of the Tibe> 
tan manuscripts of the Kazan University Library made by 
V. P. Vasilev <W. Wassiljew) in 1855. Subsequently, a host of 
scholars resorted to Tibetan sources. On the history of Tibet much 
work has been done by A. Cunningham (1854), £. Schlagintweit 
(1866ff.), K. Marx (1894), A. Francke (1910ff.), and others while 
Tibetan works were translated and published by A. Schiefner (1848, 
1869), Sarat Chandra Das (1881 ff.), F. W. Thomas (1925 ff.), 
L. Waddell (1909 ff.), E. Obcrmiller (1931), etc. Besides, 
I. Bichurin (1833) and S. W. Bushell (1880) and W. Rockill (1886 ff.) 
translated many valuable Chinese documents on the history of Tibet 
The first European to study Tibetan was F. O. della Penna who 
trsuislated Tson*klia-pa*s Lam-rm-chen-mo and wrote on Tibetan 
history between 1720 and 1732. The materials collected by him were 
utilised in Antonio (j^gi’s Alphabetum Tibetamm Missionun 
ApostoUcarum (1762). In 1729 I. Desideri wrote a book on Tibetan 
customs and rdigkm (ms. discovered in 1875, extracts published by 
C. Puini in 1904 ; complete ed. by L. Petedi in 1954^56). 
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The largest collection of the Tibetan manuscripts and xylographs 
is in the Institute of Peoples of Asia, Academy of Sciences, USSR. 
Besides Vasilev's descriptive list of 1855, there is another 
St. Petersburg Catalogue of 1884. In 1904, H. C. Walsh published a 
list of Tibetan books brought from Lasha by the Japanese monk Ekai 
Kawa Gochi. L. A. Waddell had published two lists, one in 1904 c«i 
the Tibetan collection of the India Office Library (a note on which 
was later written by F. W. Thomas in 1922) mid the other in 1912 
on the manuscripts collected during the Younghusband mission. In 
Russia G. Tsybikov's a>llection of Tibetan manuscripts was published 
in 1904. P, Cordier’s famous catalogue of the Tanjur was published 
between 19C9 and 1915. J. van Manen’s ‘Contributions to the 
Bibliography of Tibet' was published in 1922 on which some correc¬ 
tions and critical remarks were made by A. I. Vostrikov in 1935. 
Scattered Tibetan materials belonging to different libraries were 
catalogued by A. Hoffman (1940), J. Filliozat (1941), M. Lalou 
(1939-50), S. Yosimura (1953), L. Chandra (1959) and others. S. 
Chaudhuri’s Bibliography of Tibetan Studies (1971) should also be 
mentioned in this connection. 

® A. I. Vostrikov in his Tibetan Historical Literate (Eng. Tr. by 
H. C. Gupta, Calcutta 1970) made a subjectwise classification of such 
works into (i) The Earliest Historical Works, (ii) Books from 
Buried Treasures, (iii) Historical Literature, (a) Chronicles (b) Gene¬ 
alogical Historical Works (c) Monastery Chronicles (d) Histories of 
Incarnations (e) Chronological Treatises (f)' Histories of Religion 
(g) Biographical Literature (h) Special Biographical Literature 
(i) Reference Works, (iv) Historico-Biographical Surveys of the 
Tibetan Buddhist Canon, and (v) Historico-C^graphical Literature. 

* C3iou Hstng Kuang, Indo-Chinese Relations : A History of Chinese 
Buddhism, pp. 203, 205 ; also see my A History of Researches on 
Indian Buddhism. For the collections, see P. Cx)rdier, Catalogue du 
fonds tibetaine de la Bibliotheque Nationale, Partie II, III, Index du bs- 
Tarfgyur, Paris 1909-15 ; M. Lalou, Repertoire du Tanjur dapres le 
Catalogue de P. Cordier, Paris, 1933. His descriptive catalogue of the 
Pelliot Collection was published under the title: Inventcdre des 
Manuscrits de Touen-huang, conserves a la Bibliotheque nationale 
(Fonds Pelliot tibetain), I-II, Paris, Libraire d' Amerique et d'Orient, 
1939-1950. Recently (1972) a fresh Catalogue of the Tanjur, pre¬ 
pared by Dr. Alaka Chattopadhyaya, has been published. 

® These arc not original Tibetan works, but translations from Sans¬ 
krit or any Coitral Asian language. Of such works, the manus¬ 
cripts of the Li-yul-hm-bsian-pa (Pioj^ecy of tiie Li Country) and 
the Li-yul-chos-kyi~lo-rgyus (Annals of the Rdigion of the Li 
Country) have been discovered respectively by A. Stein and P. Pelliot, 
and their analyses and translations have been made by F. W. 
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Thomas in his Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents Concemw^ 
Chinese Turkestan^ Part I, London 1935, pp. SO ff. The contents 
of the supposed Sanskrit orig^als, mentioned in the Tanjur and be¬ 
lieved to have supplied the basis of the aforesaid texts, have briefly 
been expounded W. Rockhill in his Life of Buddha, pp. 230-38, 
and S. C Das in JASB, LV, 1886. pp. 193-203. 

* Of the gter-ma books, the hK4f-chems~ka-khol-mta had been a subject 
matter of study of E. Schlagintweit. Vostrikov, op. cit, p. 29, 
refers to an abridged manuscript, preserved in the Russian Academy 
which deals with how Atisa discovered the texts, the myth of Ava- 
lokitesvara, the genealogy of the Indian and Tibetan kings, the story 
of the advent of Buddhism in Tibet, exploits and constructive works 
of Sron-btsan-sgam-po, etc. The Padma-bKc^-than, dealing with the 
biography of Padmasambhava, was first published by Grunwedd. 
Waddell in his Buddhism of Tibet, p. 379 considered it as a source 
of the history of the founder of Lamaism. Schlagintweit published 
a few portions of this work with thdr German translation (1899 ff) 
while B. Laufer translated and published the colophon of the xylo¬ 
graph of this work issued in Peking in 1839. Toussaint published 
a complete French translation in 1933 of this work and parts dealing 
with Central Asia were translated by F. W. Thcunas, op. cit., 
pp. 288-92. The Than-yig-gser-phren is a prose version of 
the Padmasambhava legend, utilised by Waddell and the aforesaid 
researchers on Tibet. The bka^^than~sde-Ina texts were taken up by 
B. Laufer who published and translated 'L^ends of Queens' and 
gave general information of other four texts of this collectimi in his 
Der Roman einer HbeHschen Konigin, Lripzig, 1911. Besides, F. W. 
Thomas, op. cii., 1 , pp. 264-288, translated some excerpts from 
Xegend of Kings' and ‘Legend of Ministers’. The Ma-ni-bka’^bum, 
which was first not^ by C^soma de Koros, was published by P. S. 
Pallas as early as in 1801 with a German translation of the first 
few chapters of the first book of this collection. A ^ort analysis 
of this work was reproduced by Schlagintweit in his Buddhism in 
Tibet, pp. 84-88. Vostrikov {op. Ht., pp. 53-57) refers to several 
editions of this work, the one collected by G. Tsybikov being the 
most complete This collection was translated into Mongolian in 
1644 by Dsa- 3 ra-Pandita (1599-1662). 

^ An example of such dynastic chrcmide is the Ladakh Chronicle 
which was first published by E. Scbla^ntweit in his Die Konige 
van Tibet, Munchen 1866. Of the earliest royal genealogies, Vos¬ 
trikov (.op. cit., pp. 64 ff.) mentions the ‘(^eal<^ of the kings of 
Tibet' (Bod~kyi-rgyaI~rabs) which includes Tibetan kings from Sron- 
btsan-sgam-po (7th cen.) to dPal-'khor-btsan (10th cen.), and the 
'Genealogy of the Sakyas’ (Sa^kycHrnams-kyi-rgyal-rabs) which tdls 
about the ancestors of Buddha. The gen^ogies of kings are m- 
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eluded in many works on histcMy of Buddhism in Tibet <cf. 
Bu-ston’s History, tr. E. ObermUler, Vol. 11, pp. 181-202) aiKl in 
the composite works like Qear Mirror of Royal Genealogy and 
History of Religion* (see C. Bell, The Religion of Tibet, Oxford, 1931, 
pt. 207) which was composed about die first half of the fifteenth 
century, the rGyal~ba-lna-pcM~deb-ther of the Fifth Dalai Lama 
(1617-1682), an extract of which is given by S. C. Das in JASB, 
1881, 213-251, ibe Deb-ther~dinar-po, and other works. 

* Reference may be made in this connection to the chronicle of the 
bLa-bran monastery in Amdo and those of the sKu-bum, Bri-gun, 
gSan-idiu and other monasteries existing in different parts of Tibet^ 

* The Tibetan translation of Arya Sura’s Jatakcmala is available in 

the Tanjur. The Jatakas of king- Sron-btsan-sgam-po are included 
in the JWo-m-6Aa-'bMW. The Bu-ckos contains the stories of the 
previous incarnations of a pupil and associate of Atisa. The most 
extensive work of this type is sKyes-rabs-mam’thar-dad-pai-sgo- 
*byed dealing with the incarnations of the sixty-first head of the 
dGa-’ldan monastery (1721-91), the regent of the dghth Dalai Lama. 
There are many such works composed during the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The History of Embodiments 
of Dalai Lamas’ (rGyal-ba^i-khruns-rabs) was composed fiy Lama 
Gun-than-pa, the minister of the thirteenth Dalai Lama at the instance 
of S. C Das who published it as an appendix to his IntroducHon 
to the Grammar of the Tibetan Language, Darjeeling, 1915, 18-23. 

Earlier works of this kind include Chos-bh'jug-pcdi-sgo (1167) and 
SeS‘lya-rab~gral (1278). Bu-steax’s work, containing 244 folios, was 
composed in 1322. The importance of Bu-ston’s work was first re¬ 
cognised by Csoma de Koros (cf. JASB, 1838, p. 149) and it was 
properly assessed by V. P. Vasilev. Individual passages from this 
work were translated by Th. Stcherbatsky, S. C. Das, L. A. Waddell, 
C. Bell and others. In 1931-32 was published a complete translation 
of the first three parts of this work as made by E. Obermiller under 
the direct guidance of Stcherbatsky. 

Csoma de Koros was the first to prepare the genealogical list of the 
Tibetan kings from the Blue Annals which was later puUished by 
Prinsep in 1836. It was mentioned by Vasilev, Das and Baradin 
and used by Bell and Tucci. Complete translation of this work was 
done by G. Roerich in two volumes, Calcutta 1949-53. A translation 
of the Red Annals was brought out by Tucci in 1959. 

** e.g., Chos~byun-mkhas-pa’i‘dga-ston by dPa’o gTsug-lag-idiren-ba 
(b. 1566), ChoS“’byun-‘bstan-p{di~padnuhrgyas-pa*i'mn-l^ed by ’Brug- 
pa padma-dkar-po (b. 1527), Dam-paLkyi^bym-tdtul-bstan-pcfi- 

rgya-mtdtor-^*jug^pai-grurchen by Nor-ba dkon-mchc^-Unm grub, 
Pag-bsam^lfon^ecm (1748) * by Sum-pa-mkhan-po, etc. Sarat 
Qiandra published (Calcutta 1908) the Tibetan text of the first 
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and second parts of Sum-pa-mkhan-po*s work and translated selected 
portions of it. Its third part and the chronological tables were sub¬ 
sequently edited by Lokesh Chandra which came out in 1959. 
Taranatha’s History was first translated into Russian by V. P. Vasilev 
in 1866 who presented it to the Academy of Sciences, but its publica¬ 
tion was delayed by three years. By using the manuscript of Vasilev. 
Schiefner brought out in 1868 an edition of the Tibetan text, and in 
1869 he translated Taranatha’s History in German from the Russian 
translation of Vasilev after w'hich the latter was allowed to get pub¬ 
lished. Naturally, Schiefner's German translation does not differ from 
the Russian translation of Vasilev, and agrees with it in all the errors. 
The Japanese translation was done in 1928 by E^iga Teramoto. Hari- 
nath Dc started translating Taranatlia’s History directly from Tibetan 
into English, and a few pages of his translation appeared in a Journal 
called The Herald (Jan. 1911). N. Dutt and U. N. Ghosal translated 
portion’s of Taranatha’s History in the pages of Indian Historical 
Quarterly^ but this was done from Schiefner’s German rendering. Of 
late, a new translation based cm the Potala edition and the first letter- 
press edition of the St. Petersburg text, has been done by Lama 
Chimpa and Alaka Chattopadhyaya (Simla 1970) under editorship of 
Debiprasad Chattopadliyaya which is 1^ far the best translation, for 
it corrects all the errors of Vasilev and Schiefner and gives all the 
variant readings which do not occur in other works. 

Published by S. C. Das, B. G. Press, 1901. German tr. by 
A. Grunwedd, Petrograd, 1914. 

« See F. N. 4. 

“ Chattc^dhyaya^ op. «<., Pref., XI. 

IT Ibid., pp. 50-75. 

“ J. Przyluski, The Legend of Emperor Asoka In Indian and Chinese 
Texts (Eng. tr. 1^ D. K. Biswas), Calcutta, 1967, pp. 69ff. 

Journal of Ancient Indian History, Vol. I, pp. 114 f. 
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I 

THE CONCEPT OF HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY AS DISTIN¬ 
GUISHED FROM ORDINARY OR PERSONAL BIOGRAPHY 

Strictly speaking, history is a form of research or inquiry 
answering questions about past human actions, proceeding by 
interpretation of evidence for self-knowledge. On the other 
hand, biography U based on non-historical and anti-historical 
principles, though it might contain historical events. While the 
framework of history is one of thought, that of biography is one 
of narration of natural or biological process or processes. 
Personal or ordinary biography revolves round the life-story of 
an individual from birth to death, isolated from the outside 
world of society, culture or thought, neither affected by it nor 
affecting it in any appreciable way. Historical biography, though 
revolving round a person or persons, transcends the 
narrow limits of mere biological evolution. In a sense it 
partakes of the character of true history and even of imiversal 
history, involving due research, interpretation and histoncal 
thought processes. It is not only a reflection of the forces of 
the age but also a product of the dynamic personality or 
personalities, constituting the theme of the historical biography. 

The concept of historical biogra|^y in the west is sometimes 
said to have grown during tiie age of the Italian Renaissance. 
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The intense individualism of the age found expv’ession in bio* 
graphy, literature and portraiture in art It identified the 
individual with th.e highest deeds and the noblest culture of the 
age. The universal man was a refiex of that culture, which in 
its turn, emanated from the life of the people. A new and 
unperceived .conc^tion of the unity and organic nature of 
historical life {vita nuova) thus grew up, under ecclesiastical 
or royal patronage. Sudi a patronage (by Popes, Cardinals, 
kings, businessmen or bankers), often benign, offering a means 
of livelihood to needy writers and artists, sometimes opened the 
way to misrepresentation, flattery or withholding of truth. 

The distinction between historical biography and ordinary or 
personal biography may hold true in the modem period, when 
a person’s life is sometimes studied independently of the 
environment. But in olden times biography was intimately connec¬ 
ted with contemporary history and culture. 1 he ‘great man* theory 
of historical interpretation may be a controversial one, but it has 
many supporters and has been very popular throughout the ages. 
This is true not only as regards Gratco-Roman, and medieval 
European historiography, but also with regard to medieval Muslim 
historiography. To the Graeco-Romans biography was more 
interesting than narrative history. Besides separate biographies 
of rulers, Popes and others, there were classified biographies, 
with a tendency to moralize, long before the Renaissance. The 
best illustration of this vogue was Plutarch’s Lwes, one of the 
world’s classics. These were not wholly individualistic but were 
intimately connected with the contemporary social and political 
environment. Even general history or universal history would then 
appear to be a series not only of personal biographies but also 
of historical biographies.’ For in those days, histories, whether 
universal history or regional dynastic history, generally revolved 
round kings—^sultans and padshahs, or patrons and as such, these 
have got to be regarded as biographies writ large. 
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II 

THE EXTENT AND IMPORTANCE OF HISTORICAL BIO¬ 
GRAPHY IN THE WHOLE OF PERSIAN LITERATURE 

During the medieval period Persian was not only the language 
of the Court but also of culture, patronised by Delhi as well 1^ 
the succession states. It got maximum opportunities of devdop- 
ment. All branches of Persian literature were fully represented 
in India—poetry, prose, belles-lettres, dictionaries, en<yclopae- 
dias, rdigious books, histories and chronides, ranging from 
universal to local. In fact historical literature was a notable 
gift of the Persianised Turks to India and it was not only 
extensive but varied. 

A. Turko-Afghan Period : Pre-Mughal Indo-Persian Histories 

Indo-Muslim historiography of the Turko-Afghan period 
(11th to 15th oenturies) may broadly be divided into six 
categories : 

{%) General history of the Muslim world, mi the lines laid 
down by al Yaqubi, al Dinawari and al Tdiari, e.g., Tabaqai 
f Naski by Minhaj ud din us Siraj (1259-60) and Tarikh 
i Mukammadi by Muhammad Bihammad Khani (a member 
of the military governor class, 1438-9) ; Rawest us Safa 
of Mir Khawand (b. 1433), containing “a history of 
Prophets, Kings, Khalifs’*, and its abridgment, the Khulasat 
id Akhbor by Khondamir (born c. 1495), who also wrote 
HaHb us Siyar (wr. 1521-1524). 

(ii) Regional history of Islam in Nortiiem India, eg., 
Tarikh i Mubarak Shahi by Yahya bin Ahmad Sirhmdi 
(written 1434-35), starting from die reign of Md. of Ghur 
and ending with the Sayyids. 

(Hi) Eulogistic history of rulers or other individimls, e.g., 
Tarikh i Yamim 1^ al Utbi (1020-1) in honour of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, Tarikh i Baihaqi 1^ al Baiha^ (c. 996-1077), 
dealing with Sabuktigin, Malmud and Masud; Jcmi ul 
Hikayal wa Lamm i ul Riwayat (ooUecdons of stories and 
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illustrations of histories) by Maulana Nuruddin Muhammad 
dedicated to Nizamul mulk Muhammad, minister of 
Iltutmish; Khaeain id Futuh or Tarikh i Alai by Amir 
Khusrau; Tarikh i Firuz Shahi by Shamsuddin Siraj 
Afif (c. 1398-9) ; Sirat i Firuz Shahi (anonymous, c. 1370). 
{iv) Didactic history (regarding history as a branch of 
ethics), e.g., Tarikh i Firoz Shahi by Ziauddin Barani 
(written 1358). 

{v) Historical Poems or panegyrkal notices of masters by 
writers, e.g., Hasan Nizami (Tajul Maasir) ; Amir Khusrau 
(5 poems, 1253-1325) ; ’Isami (historical epic, Futuh us 
Salatin, (written 1349-50). 

(vi) Autobiographical memoirs : Futuhat i Firuz Shahi by 
Firuz himself.® 

B. Mughal Period 

The historical works of this period!® may be considered under 
the following categories : 

I. Royal Autobiographies : The royal memoirs of the 
educated Timurides, patrons of learning and literature, differed 
from formal chronicles and constituted a most novel feature. 
The tradition of Timur’s autobiographical memoirs (Malfuzat 
i Timwi or Tuzuk i Timmi), whose authenticity has now been 
accepted, was followed in the royal autobiographies of Babur and 
Jahangir.* 

II. Official Biographical Histories : Mughal official 
histories, written by royal historiographers during the reigns of 
Akbar, Shahjahan and partiy under Aurangzeb, may be grouped 
as official biographical histories dealing with the achievements 
of the rulers concerned. The practice, indicative of Persian 
influence, was started by Akbar. Of all the Mughal historio¬ 
graphers Abul Fazl, the first historiographer of Akbar, the author 
of the Akbornamah, comes nearest to the modem conception of a 
historian, though his approach to history was *rexcentric*.* 
Along with the Ain i Akbari, it gives a full {ficture of political 
affairs, the government, social and economic conditions of the 
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country. 

But perhaps Shahjahan’s rdgn is ridiest in contemporary 
historical or biograplucal material. There were succesive experi> 
mentations in history-writing with the help of Mirza Md. Amin 
(ai) Qazvini, Jalal ud din Tabatabai, and Abdul Hamid Lahori 
(d. 1654). Lahori’s Padshahnama coming up to twentieth regnal 
year, is “the final official history" of Shahjahan’s reign. Both 
Quazvini and Lahori were critical of Nurjahan when dealing 
with the rebellion of Khurram. The story (of 21st to 30th year) 
was continued by Lahoris pupil, Muhammad Waris. There is 
no official account of the remainder of his reign. All these four 
authors had access to the official records of the period and supply 
fulsome contemporary detailed accounts of all important events, 
including military disasters. 

Aurangzeb at first continued the practice of his predecessors. 
Muhammad Kazim’s Alamgirnamah containing the account of 
the first ten years of the reign is the most detailed of all its 
counterparts. Aurangzeb’s prohibition of history-writing from 
the eleventh regnal year is sometimes ascribed to financial reasons 
as well as to his moral scruples, viz., ‘the cultivation of inward 
inety was preferable to the ostentatious display of his'^achieve¬ 
ments’.* The full official history of Aurangzeb’s entire reign, 
written from state papers (1710) after his death was the Maassir 
i AUangiri of Saqi Mustaid Khan {munshi of Inayatullah, 
Wazir of Bahadur Shah) during the reign of Muhammad Shah. 
But it is brief as compared with Alamgirnamah. The official 
history of the first two years (1707-9) of Bahadur Shah’s reign, 
Bahadurshahnamah was written by Danishmand Khan (Nimat 
Khan ’Ali). ^ " 

III. Non-offidial or Private Biographies {or Histories) ; 
Strictly speaking the term ‘non-official’ history or biography was 
a misnomer, for anybody, who was somebody was dther in 
imperial service or in the personal staff of some officer. But it 
only means that none of such authors wrote under imperial order. 

(a) Babur; The Waqiat i Baburi by Zainuddin, 
Babur’s Sadr, generally follows the Tusuk but gives additional 
details from personal knowledge. Habib us Siyar by Khwand 
Amir, a contemporary account of (Shah Ismail and) Babur, is 
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**one of the best universal histories attemj^ed by Muslim histori- 
ans’^ sober, methodical and fairly impartial. Tarikh i Rash^i 
was written by Mirza Haidar Dughlat, Babur’s cousin, who 
accompanied Babur to Badakshan after the battle of Merv 
(1510).’ 

(b) Humayun : Bayazid Bayat’s contemporary history, 
entitled Muhhtassar, Tarikh i Humaytm and Tarikh i Humayun 
zva Akbar gives valuable information. There are also Humayun- 
namah by his sister, Gulbadan Begum, and Taskirat ul Waqiai 
by his ewer-bearer, Jauhar Aftabchi. The last two works 
were written under Akbar’s orders to supply materials 
for the Akbamcmah and were based on their personal knowledge 
of men and affairs. The Humayunnamah of Khwand Mir 
(written 1535) is especially valuable for Humayun’s political 
institutions.^ 

(c) For the Surs, we have Tarikh i Sher Shahi by Abbas 
Sarwani (connected with Sher by marriage), written at Akbar's 
order to supply materials for Akbarnama ; Tarikh i Daudi 
(from Bahlol to Daud, 1595) by Abdullah {temp. Jahangir) ; 
Makhzan i Afaghana by Niamat ullah (written 1613) (a history 
of the Afghans with enough biographical material), besides 
Tarikh i Khan i Tahar Lodi wa Makhzan i Afaghmva; IVagiaf i 
Mushtaqi by Rizqullah.® 

(d) Akbar : Due to Akbar’s patronage of literature 
there was an unprecedented outburst of literary activities. 
Several historical works with considerable biographical material 
were composed during his rdgn, viz., Tabaqat i Akbari by 
Nizamuddin Ahmad Bakhshi (written 1594)—^a general history of 

* Muslim India becoming fuller as it approaches the Mughal 
period; Muntakhab ut Tawarikh by Abdul Qadir is a general 
history of India; Mullah Ahmad’s Tarikh i Alfi, a general 
history of tiie eastern world since A.D. 632 (death of the 
Prophet), mostly abridged (1585-9) from Akbarnamah 
(r^rding Mughal period), has no independent value; Tarikh 
i Muhammad Arif Qandahari: an account of India under her 
Muslim kings. Attached to Bairam Khan, the author was sub¬ 
sequently employed in state service Akbar. Repres^ting 
Akbar as a devout Muslim he does not refer to remission of 
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jaeiya (1564). Abdul Haq, tbe author of Tarikk i Haqqi, a 
general histoiy of Muslim India, was a contemporary writer, 
regarded as a saint after his death. His account of Akbar is 
valuable as a corrective to Bada 3 nmi*s.^® 

(e) Jahangir : The Iqbalnama i Jahangiri by Muta- 
mad Khan, written during the rdgn of Jahangir is in two 
parts. The first covering the reigns of Babur, Huma 3 nin and 
Akbar, is a summary of contemporary accounts but it also gives 
additional information on the basis of contemporary knowledge. 
Its second part on Jahangir’s reign generally follows the Tusmk 
for the first nineteen years but also supplements the Twsuk. 
JHaadr i Jahangiri by Khwaja Kamgar Ghairat Khan, composed 
during the reign of Shahjahan, gives another version of events 
of Jahangir's reign and gives a detailed biography while he was 
a prince. So it is useful for Akbar's reign also. There is a 
metrical Jahangimama by a contemporary poet which gives 
additional details.^^ 

(f) Shahjahan ; There were several historians who wrote 
accounts of the reigns of Shahjahan and of his predecessors, 
e.g.. Amid % SaMh by Muhammad Salih Kanbu, a complete 
history of Shahjahan’s reign; the Masmul-Mufassil by 
M. Muhammad (written 1065/1655) traces the relations of 
the Mughal emperors with the provincial dynasties and also 
contains an account of saints and scholars of different places; 
Shthjahannamch or Tawarikh i ShahjaJumi by Muhammad Sadiq, 
a waqai'-navis at Agra, participating at battle of Samugarh, and 
claiming to have written it from personal knowledge. It is a 
complete and unique history of Shahjahan down to his imprison¬ 
ment. As darogha of Ghusalkhana he enjoyed a very honoured 
and intimate position, and could, as a private chronicler, record 
his narrative independently. His account of Ali Mardan's 
surrender of Qandahar has an independent value. It was 
pirated by Khafi Khan. Subh i Sadiq by Muhammad Sadiq 
(then in Allahabad fort with his father when it was besieged on 
behalf of rebd prince, Shahjahsm), a tmiversal history (virritten 
1048/1653), contains an account of the Mughals. Affir i 
Shahjahmi, a history of the Mughals, compiled from Persian and 
Arabic works, by Muhammad Sadiq of Delhi, a contemporary of 
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Shahjahan. He says that Babur very nearly lost the battle of 
Panipat and describes Huma 3 run*s relatbns with contemporary 
sdiolars and saints; Bcdshahnama by Muhammad Tahir, 
Shahjahan’s imperial librarian (in 31st year), useful for an 
account of the ‘revenues of India, a list of Shahjahan’s mansab- 
dars (in 20th year) and referring to Shahjahan's linguistic 
equipments and his knowledge of Hindi ; Badshahnama 
Kalim, a metrical history by a contemporary; Badshahnama 
by Mutamad Khan, a’ contemporary summary account of 
Shahjahan; Kulyat i Qudsi includes a metrical biography of 
Shahjahan; Shahjahonnama by Bhagwandas, an abridged history 
of India written during the reign of Shahjahan; Jntakhab i 
Waqaat i Shahjahani by Md. Zahid (written 1080/1669-70), an 
abridgment of standard histories of Shahjahan’s reign at the 
request of Muazzam Shah Alam. The War of Succession among 
Shahjahan’s sons supplied the theme to several historians : 
(i) Aqil IChan Razi, Aurangzeb’s equery, wrote Halat i 
Aurangseb or IVaqiat i Alamgiri, a standard history of the civil 
war, coming up to the fifth year of Auxangzeb’s reign, and used 
by Md. Kazim ; (n) Ai^rangnatna by ‘Haqiri’ a metrical history 
of the War. Khulasat ut Tpwarikh by Sujan Baj of Batala, a 
general history of India up to Shahjahan’s death and especially 
valuable for its economic description of India of Aurangzeb, as 
wdl as its references to contemporary saints, scholars and 
teadiers, as also to the Sikhs and description of the Punjab; 
Iniikhab i Muntkkib Kalam by Abdus Shakur (written 1107/ 
1695-96) contains an account of Muslim kings of India 
down to Shahjahan’s rdgn with a separate chapter on Sind.** 
(g) Aurangzeb : Notwithstanding Aurangzeb’s prohibi¬ 
tion of writing of history, several private histories were 
written during his reign. Of the contemporary histories, Lubb ut 
Tawarikh i Hind (written 1696) of Rai Brindaban, Faiuhat i 
Alamgiri by Ishwardas Nagar (written 1731) and Nushka i 
DUkusha of Bhimsen Burhanpuri and Muntakkab ul Luhah of 
Khali Khan deserve special mention. Besides these, there were 
Tobasar-ul-Nazarm by Sayyid Muhammad Bilgrami, a history of 
the Mughals up to the death of Alamgir, based on his personal 
knowlec^ or information given by reliable and knowledgeable 
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informants : Tarikh i Alamgiri by Ahmad Quli Safavi, Wcq<£~ 
navis of Bengal during Aurangzeb’s reign—rare work; Mirat 
ul Atom by Bakhtawar Khan (c. A.D. 1683) with a section on 
India. Mwat i Jahan Nama is another recension of it, though it 
is said to have a different author ; Mufid id Mamsrakhin (written 
1071/1660-1) by Abdus Shakur, referring to some events in 
Aurangzeb’s reign.“ 

Post-Aurangseb Period : Eighteenth Centuryr. A few 
examples only are noted below : 

(i) Tarikh i Shahadat i Farrukh Siyar wa Jultis i Muhammad 
Shah ‘Ashob’ (written 1196/1782) describes the fall of 
Farrukhsiyar and the reign of Muhammad Shah up to 1747. 
Giving a detailed account of Persian missions at Delhi with 
copies of letters between the two courts, it is particularly 
valuable. The chronology is, however, not very accurate. 

(ii) Nadir Shah : There are a few works relating to Nadir 
Shah. 

(a) Tarikh i Nadiri by Mirza Mahdi (now edited as 
Jahan kusha i Nadiri by Sayyid Abdullah Anwar; 
(5) Kitah i Nadiri and Nadir Namah, a two-volume 
history by Muhammad Kazim; (c) Bayan i Waqi by 
Khwaja Abdul Karim, usually critical of Nadir Shah (for 
his cruelties) and praising Muhammad Shah for his 
humaneness and nobility of character.^* 

(iii) Ghulum Husain Khan Tabatabai's Siyar ul Mutakherin 
is a standard work of the eighteenth century with special 
reference to Bengal. 

IV. Private Biographies and Memoirs of Nobles : Several 
writers and nobles narrated their own experiences, impressions 
or accounts of their contemporaries. 

Asad Beg was in Abul Fazl’s service for seventeen years 
down to his murder (1602). The emperor appointed him a 
mansabdar of 12$, and later on asked him to inquire into and 
report on the failure of the expeditiem sent to Bijapur and 
Golkonda. He continued his memoirs (fVagiat i Asad Beg) 
tiU his death (1631-2).« 
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Abdul Latif aca>mpanied his master, Mir Abul Hasan 
(appointed diwan of Bengal, 1608) from Gujrat to Bengal, and 
gave an account of the territories traversed {Safarmmah) 

Maasir i RaHmi by Md. Abdul Baqi Nihawandi (writtai 
1025/1616), is a voluminous biography of Abdur Rahim Khan i 
Khanan, which also gives a short background of the history of 
Muslim rule in India and accounts of learned men who used to 
surround him. It throws interesting light on Humayun's 
Persian sojpum but exaggerates Bairam’s role there. A Persian, 
he naturally takes pride in referring to Persian influence on India, 
and describes Abdur Rahim as *‘a great man who converted 
India into Iran.” 

Chahar Chaman i Brahman by Chandar Bhan has four parts : 
(i) author's recollections of some events under Sahajahan and an 
account of expeditions to Daulatabad, Assam, Balkh, Badak- 
shan and Chitor, and also of various wazirs of Mughal 
emperors, {n) description of contemporary India, {iii) personal 
anecdotes of the writer’s life and some moral dissertations, 
(iv) his autobiography and some of his letters. The last date 
given is December 20, 1658. In his journal, ul Akhbar, 

Rashid Khan shows Dara’s weaknesses and follies during his 
Qandahar ocpedition. Zakhirat ul khwanin by Shaikh Flarid 
Bhakkari {temp. Shahjahan) containing biographical notices of 
nobles during the reigns of Akbar, Jahangir and Shahjahan, is a 
very valuable work. As he knew many of them personally, his 
references are “vivid, interesting and weH-informed”. It was 
extensively mined by the Maasir ul Umara.^'* IVaqai-i-Ni^mat 
Khan AH gives an account of the siege of Hyderabad (1686) 
by an eye-witness. Roznamcha of Mirea Muhammad starts from 
1707 but has a brief account of Aurangzeb’s reign, useful in 
giving an insight into the character of some Alamgiri nobles who 
survived Aurangzd). Nuskha % Dilkusha by Bhimsen Burhan- 
puri (b. 1649) belongs to the rank of a memoir by a Kayastha 
Bundda officer.^” Anand Ram ‘Mukhlis’ was wakU of 
Qamruddin Khan (wazir of Muhammad Shah) and also of 
Zakariya Khan (governor of Lahore and Multan). His 
own family had good connections with Ddhi court. He had 
several works or tracts to his credit. Both Badtd-i-Waqa i* and 
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Tagkira i Anand Ram Mukhlis are oollections of his tracts and 
deal with Nadir Shah’s invasion. His Giddasta-i Asrar g^ves 
Nadir Shah’s correspondence with Mughal governor of Kabul. 
Besides, there were Makatib i Rm Rayon Anand Ram 'Mukhlis* 
and Mansurcft i Anand Ram. His Mirat vd IsHlah is a dictionary 
of official terms, idioms, proverbs, arranged alphabetically, and 
referring to events and anecdotes by way of explanation.^* 
Muhammad Ali Ansari, grandson of Shamsud Daula Lutfullah 
Khan Sadiq, governor (nagim) of Shahjahanabad (Delhi) about 
the time of invasion of Nadir Shah, gives {Tarikh i Mugaffari) 
some new information regarding the history of the Indian 
Mughals up to 1211/1796 (or later) as well as copies of farmans 
of Md. Shah and Nadir Shah to Lutfullah. 

There are two reputed biographical dictionaries of Mughal 
mansabdars : 

(i) Maasir ul Umara by Samsam ud Daulah Shah Nawaz 
Khan Aurangabad! (d. 1171/1757-8) and his son Abdul 
Hayy Khan (1194/1780), is a well-known biogra^^cal 
dictionary of Mughal peerage (written 1742/79), based on 
contemporary sources and constitutes an indispensable work 
of reference. 

(ii) Tazkirat ul Umara by Kewal Ram, son of Raghu- 
nath (written 1194/1780), though very brief, gives a general 
index of mansabdars as well as refers to some notable evente 
of Jahangfir’s reign and a list of governors of various pro¬ 
vinces from Akbar’s time and revenues of the empire. 

V. Biographies (or Histories) of Saints, Poets and others : 
Many eminent Sufi saints used Persian as one of their vehicles 
of expression and thus contributed to its diffusion and enrich¬ 
ment. The records of their conversations were preserved in the 
malfueat ; their correspondence in maktubat ; (a) The Sa^i^s 
(Data* il u*l Arifin) of the saint of Ajmer, Shaikh Khwajah 
Muinuddin Chishti (1142-1235), who had come to India before 
the Ghorid conquest, were collected by his omtemporary, Khwaja 
Bakhtiyar Kaki. (b) The sayings of Bakhtiyar Kaki were 
compiled by Baba Farid Ganjshakar (1175-1265) in Fawcddu's 
Saiikm, (c) Baba Farid also recorded his own mystical experi- 
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enoes in Asrar u*l Auliya. (d) The malftteati of Nizamud- 
din Auliya {A feed *sh-Shawakid) was collected by his 
disdple Amir Khusrau. His conversations were also recorded (in 
Famiid tdl Ft^ad) by Sayyid Ali Sanjari. (e) Hazrat Banda 
Nawaz (1321-1422), the saint of Gulbarga, is reputed to be a 
prolific author of more than (me himdred books and pamphlets on 
Sufism (e.g., JcKt/ami *td Kilam, Asmaru'l Asrar, Khatima, etc.). 

There were several well-known biographies or histories of 
Muslim saints written in Persian (or Arabic). (1) Munaqib i 
Ghausiya by Shah Fazl Shattari, a biography of his teacher 
Muhammad Ghaus Gwaliari (1482-1562) ; (2) Sair «/ *Arafin by 
Shaikh Jamal, a collection of biographies and saints and scholars 
written during the time of Humayun; (3) Akhbar id Akhayar 
by Shaikh Abdul Haq Dehlavi (written 1590), a collection of 
biographies of saints, scholars and holy men in India ; (4) Sair ul 
Iqtab by Allah Diya (written between 1623 and 1629) containing 
sketches of life histories of various Chistia saints down to 1623; 
(5) Safinat ul Auliya by Dara Shukoh contains biographies of 
saints up to Mughal peri(xi with his own experiences during his 
pilgrimages to their tombs; (6) Sakinat id Aidiya by Dara, the 
standard biography of Mian Mir ; (7) Rubedyat i Mtdla Shah by 
Mulla Shah Badakshi, the famous disciple of Mian Mir. It is a 
collection of quatrains, mostly on sufistic subjects. But it also 
refers occasionally to some incidents in the lives, of Mian Mir and 
Mulla Shah ; (8) MasnofUiyat i Midla Shah is an anthology of 
poetical works of Mulla Shah with details about his teacher and 
himself; (9) Miral id khoyd by Shaikh ibn Ali Ahmad Khan 
Sirhindi, contains an account of the life and works of Persian 
poets and poetesses of India (c. 1690-1). A few of the poets were 
men of affairs also; and (10) //alat i Hazrat Balwal is a bio¬ 
graphy of the saint of Mughal India by a disciple of his.^° 

VI. Provincial or Regional Historical Biographies : Like 
the imperial pnotot 3 q)es in the Delhi Sultanate and the Mughal 
Empire, there were many historical biographies written in Ihe 
various succession states or dynasties. Their authors wrote either 
for Iheir royal patrons or for their own hobbies. A few examples 
are noted below: 
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Northern India 

^Kashmir : In Tarikh i Aeand, by Mulla Muhammad A’zam 
(written 1748), the account of Kashnur (including Mughal con¬ 
quest and rule) is brief but that of saints, scholars and theologians 
is very rich. 

Eastern India—Bengal and Assam : Bengal has 'no continu¬ 
ous history’ in Persian before the Riyaz us Sdatin ; but several 
historical biographies or memoirs are there : 

(i) Baharistan i Ghaibi by Mirza Nathan (Shitab Khan), 
written during the reign of Shahjahan. A Khanazad, 
probably brought up in the royal household, he accompanied 
and served with his father, Ihtamam Khan, Superintendent 
of artillery in Bengal during the viceroyalty of Islam Khan 
(1608). Later he got some minor post. But he was a self- 
conceited writer, claiming credit for himself for all successes, 
attributing failure to jealousy of his superiors and exaggerat¬ 
ing his own achievements even claiming the power of working 
miracles. He gives misleading accounts regarding appoint¬ 
ments in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, distorts facts, indulges 
in mud-throwing and tinckering with dates. Hence it re¬ 
quires great caution from its readers. However, it has 
great value. It gives a detailed account of Mughal conquest 
and occupation of Orissa, Bengal and Assam under Jahangir 
and of Khurram’s rebdlion in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 
It refers to administrative practices and orders, the extent 
of their implementation in a far off province and also social 
customs and religious beliefs 

(ii) Tarikh i Shah Shujai by Shujaite historian, 
Muhammad Ma’sum, gives an account of Shah Shuja’s gover¬ 
norship in Bengal and struggle with Mir Jumla in the War 
of Succession, where he was pr^ent as an eye-witness; “ 

(iii) Tarikh i Bangalah by Salimullah; 

(iv) Riyaz us Sdatki by Ghulam Husain (written 
17874B8), based mostly on contemporary accounts but not 
so dependable as Salimullah; 

(v) For Assam we have a long and masterly diary, 
Tarikh i Asham or Faihiyyah i ibnyyah by Shihabudchn 
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Talish, waqainawis of Mir Jumla, its conqueror, giving an 
Qre-witness*s account. There is also a conHnuativn dealing 
with Shaista Khan in Bengal.®® It was used in the. 
AUmgirnamah. It is valuable not only for the military 
details but also for the vivid account of the country and 
the people of Assam. 

Western India 

Sind : With the Mughal conquest of Sind, Gujrat and the 
neighbouring states, their histories were written by local 
historians : (i) Tarikh i Sind by Mir Muhammad Ma'sum of 
Bhakkar (or Tarikh i Masumi, written 1660), an officer under 
Akbar and Jahangir, is ‘the most copious history of Sind avail¬ 
able’. It refers to a famine here in 1540-1; (ii) Beglarnamah 
written (by an unknown author) under orders of a local chief, 
Shah Qasim Khan and dedicated to him. (Last date given 
1033/1623-24, perhaps written 1034/1625) ; (iii) Tarikh i Tahir i 
by Mir Tahir Md. Nasyani, son of Sa)ryid Hisham of Thatta 
(written 1621). 

Gujrat : It is the richest province as regards the number and 
variety of its historical records : (i) Mirat i Sikandari by 
Sikandar bin Muhammad (written 1613), gives Mughal rda- 
tions with Gujrat; (ii) Mirat i Ahmadi by Ali Muhammad Khan 
(written 1750-60), very useful, containing orders and instruc¬ 
tions of Mughal emperors and giving a descriptive account of 
Gujrat;®* (iii) Tarikh i Gujrat written by Turab Ali during 
Akbar’s reign, based on Akbarnatnah and other contemporary 
works, gives new information. (Arabic history of Gujrat by 
Abdullah). 

The Deccan 

Golkonda : (i) Tarikh Muhammad Qutb Shah by HabibuUah 

(written 1027/1618) ; (ii) Maasir i Qutb Shah by Mahmud 
Nishapuri (completed between 1624 and 1629) ; (iii) Hadiqat us 
Sakdin by Nizamuddin Ahmad (Vol. 2 of Tarikh % Qutb Shcdd), 
dealing with the history of Abdullah Qutb Shah up to 1640-1 
(iv) Qutb Nama by Abdulla up to annexa^on of Golkonda by 
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Aurangzeb. Besides the {Mx>se histories there were four metrical 
histories of Gblkonda, all ending in the reign of. Muhammad 
QuU Qutb Shah. * 

Bifapur : (i) Tazkirat ul MtUuk, oxnpleted 1611; (ii) Mtdum- 

madnamah by Muhammad Zahur bin Zahuri under orders of 
Md. Adil Shah (begun in 1641) refers to Afzal Khan’s tempting 
a rebel against Bijapur by offer to save his life on surrender and 
then had him murdered (cf. Afzai-Shivaji e{»sode) ; (iii) Tarikh 
i AH Adil Shah Sani by Say 3 rid Nurullah (last date mentioned 
is November 12, 1667), written under Sultan’s (Jrders. CHI. IV 
wrongly describes it as a modem compilation (iv) Futuhai i 
Adil Shahi by Fuzimi Astarbadi temp. Md. Adil Shah; 
(v) BascOin us SaiaHn by Mirza Ibrahim Zubairi (1824) con¬ 
tains many original documents not otherwise available: a very 
'valuable and accurate’ history. 

Ahmadnagar: (i) Burhan i Maasir by ’Ali b. Aziz Tabataba 

dealing with the history of Bahmani Kingdom and its offshoots 
up to 1694; (ii) Tarikh i Elchi Nizam Shah by Khur Shah b. 
Qubad al Husaini, envoy of Nizam Shah to Shah Tahmasp (soon 
after H’s departure—stayed nineteen years). Accounts of H’s 
visit very brief.—^Accounts of Tahmasp’s invasion oi^ Qandahar, 
ill-informed. 


Ill 

A CRITICAL REVIEW OF SOME OF THE SIGNIFICANT 
WORKS IN THE CATEGORY OF HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY 

Any attempt to judge the medieval historical biographies 
with the yardstick of modem historiography is bound to lead to 
disappointment and perhaps unreasonable criticism (as by Peter 
Hardy and H. A. R. Gibb). Let us examine the performance of 
some selected and representative writers with spedal reference to 
liieir success or failure in rising above any bias or prejudice and 
hi B^icving historical accuracy. 
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I. Turko-Afghan P-emod 
(a) Individual Writers 

(A) As Secretary of Sultan Mahmud himself, al *Utbi 
became thoroughly acquainted with his activities. His bode 
TariJth Yamini Kitab ul Yamini covering the whole reign of 
Sabuktigin and a part of the reign of Mahmud (up to 1020), is 
an original source of information of Mahmud’s expeditions. But 
as he did not accompany his master, his work is, therefore, 
deficient in accurate topographical knowledge of India. His 
attitude is that of an orthodox writer who sees the order of God 
in their actions. 

(B) al Baihaqi, author of Tarikh i BcAhaqi, thirty volumes, 
was closely associated with the court and aristocratic classes of his 
times. He perpetually alluded not only to his own actions and 
experiences, but also gives a graphic account of many contem¬ 
porary nobles as well as the pursuits and habits of the emperor 
Masud bin Mahmud. It is detailed, verbose, prolix and hence 
tedious. It was more a gossiping memoir than an elaborate his- 
toiy. At the same time, it is highly original. Its chief merit 
lies in the minute details which throw light on the contemporary 
age-court life, administrative personnel, manner of conducting 
business induding nature of agenda of the council at Ghazni. 
The appellation ‘an Oriental Mr. Pepys’ applied to the author is 
not inapt. 

(C) An immigrant Khurasani, fairly well connected with 
high social cirdes, patronised ty Muhammad Ghori and Qut- 
buddin, Hasan Nizami was a panegyrist with prejudices. He 
slurs over Muhammad Ghori’s defeat at the first battle of Tarain 
but refers to restoration of lost prestige at the second. How¬ 
ever, he hints at the virtual defeat of the Ghori ruler by Bhim- 
deva II of Anhilwara earlier. His Taj ul Maasir portrays the 
early Muslim conquerors as zealous Muslims, destroying all 
temples and converting them into Muslim institutions as at 
Ajmer, and motivated by religion rather than political or econo¬ 
mic cemsideratiems.*^ 

(D) Minhaj ud din us Siraj had a distinguished ancestry 
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and belonged to the aristocratic class. A learned man he was 
an educationist as well as a judge and a sadr under Sultan 
Nasiruddin. His Tabaqat i Nasiri was erudite but eulogisti'c. 
But he was sparing in highflown eulogy. His narrative is plain, 
straightforward, brief and accurate. His outlook and profession 
determined his methodology, referring to his sources of informa¬ 
tion. 


(£) Ziauddin Barani (b. 1285), the first Indian Muslim 
to compose a history of India, was well connected with the ruling 
circles of Delhi. A boon companion of Muhammad Tughluq, he 
did not criticise him in his lifetime. But after his banishment 
from his court he was rescued by Firuz Tughluq. So his book 
Tarikh i Firuz Shahi (1358 or ’59) was intended to be a double 
offering—^to God, to atone for his moral failure and to the Sultan, 
to secure his patronage. Son of a Sheikh father and Sayyid 
mother, fast friend of Sheikh Nizam uddin Auliya, Barani deve¬ 
loped his religious ^iew of history. Notwithstanding ample 
opportunities of knowing details accurately, Barani was Very 
sparing and inaccurate in dates’, somewhat unmethodical, not 
always arranging events in dironological order. It was a ‘conti¬ 
nuation of Minhaj’s chronicle’. His professed excuse for not 
covering the previous ground throws light on prevalent attitudes 
but does not befit a true historian and reminds one of the fallacy 
of the logic alleged to have been attributed to Caliph Umar about 
the burning of the famous Alexandrian Library.®® For to the 
discerning critical student of history there are many things be¬ 
sides agreement or repetition and disagreement or doubt. Again, 
facts of history were ascertained not by critical doubts and in¬ 
quiry, but as he himself admits, partly on hearsay statements, 
testimony of religious or virtuous men like Minhaj, Amir 
Khusrau, and Amir Hasan or relatives, and partly on personal 
observations, though he did not always trust his own memory.*® 
Yet he wrote like a story teller, irrespective of authorities. So 
he lacked ‘deep research, great discrimination and sustained 
effort’. He is selective.*® Without going deep into individual 
details, he looks at the compact whole. In that age of literary 
brilliance, Barani’s style was ‘simple, clear and crisp’. Shorn of 
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ornamental verbiage, it is often "vivid, imaginative and raqr, 
.sometimes soaring high in poetic ecstacy*. It is interesting that 
he often uses Hindi phrases. 

' Barani had a high conception of the function of a historian, 
viz., to record impartially and honestly the whole truth vdthout 
fear or favour; the historian would be accountable to God on 
the day of judgment for what he wrote; his function was to 
teach "the lessons of history’. Everybody is not therefore, quali¬ 
fied for history-writing. After referring to his own difficulties in 
writing this history and to the varied contents thereof (e.g., 
annals of rulers, rules and regulations, etc.), Barani claims that 
his work is worthy not only of credence but of emulation as well. 

Opinions, however, differ about the honesty and truthfulness 
of Barani. He is blamed for withholding the truth by Ferishta 
and as an unfair narrator by Elliot for omitting altogether or 
slurring over, most important events to avoid the displeasure of 
his patron. Habibullah and Hardy have* pricked the bubble of 
Barani’s boriafides as an authoritative historian. Though not deli¬ 
berately honest, his chief defects were misrepresentation, undue 
emphasis on characterisation and neglect of faitliful chronicling 
due to his conception of history and plan, his mental bias arising 
from politico-religious convictions, his reactionary outlook and 
lack of an objective view. The past became unreal as he looked 
at it through glasses coloured by his own moral ideas. Like 
Thucydides he has included reports of conversations between vari¬ 
ous persons.®^ After a time lag of about forty-seventy years, 
these reflected his own ideas, to suit his own characterisation of 
the eight Sultans (from Balban to Firuz). Nevertheless these 
were valuable in throwing light on the spirit of polity and moral 
and sodal evils of the age, and he remains undoubtedly "the most 
important historian’ of the age. 

(F) Though bom in an official family, Shamsuddin Siraj 
Afif did not hold any official post. But unlike Barani and Isami 
he wrote not with any sense of disappointed ambition or neglected 
merit, but for the edification of his readers. His Tarikh i Firuz 
Shahi was a part of a large historical work dwelling on the good 
qualities of first three Tughluq rulers and on the destmction of 
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Delhi by Timur, with a Sufi undercurrent in it His treatment is 
topical, not strictly dironobgical. He is more concerned in pre¬ 
senting a literary flavour than an intelligible sequence. Afif wrote 
from authorities, accepting the evidence of reliable informants. 
Like Barani, Afif uses religious criteria for ascertaining histori¬ 
cal truth. At times he depended on eye-witnesses. 

(G) Yahya ibn Ahmad Sirhindi was not a courtier at Delhi 
but exi)ected to become one and win royal patronage by present¬ 
ing his book to Sultan Sayyid Mubarak Shah. In Tarikh i Muba¬ 
rak Shahi (written 1434-5) he borrows from previous writers 
like Minhaj, Barani and Amir Khusrau for events up to 1351. 
But he was not a mere copyist, having his own prindples\ of selec¬ 
tion, i.e., to record deeds of Sultan, nobles and soldiers, 
arranged reignwise, in chronological order. After 1351 he relied 
on the evidence of trustworthy narrators and not on written 
materials. But throughout his idiom was that of a mere chro¬ 
nicler of militaiy and political events only. He omitted Alauddin’s 
economic measures. 

(H) Amir Khusrau or Mir Khusrau (1253-1325, author 
of ninety-two works, majority of which are now lost) was a 
member of the aristocracy of his time and occupied a very promi¬ 
nent place in Ddhi court circles. His father was a noble in the 
time of Iltutmish. His mother was an Indian lady, the daughter 
of Imad ul mulk, a high oflicer under Balban. His dose asso- 
ciaticHi with six Sultans (under whom he served), the military 
aristocraty of the age and with saint Nizamuddin Auliya gave 
him an unique opportunity of knowing the truth about the political 
events and sodal conditicms of the time. But he did not make 
a good use of his knowledge. He was more a poet than a his¬ 
torian, more a panegyrist than an impartial writer. He wrote 
to i^ease rather than to understand, preach or instruct. 

His historical works were written durir^ thirty-five years 
(1289-1325). But these were occasional works, not parts of an 
integrated historical whole. Even the Khazdn vl Futuh or 
Tatikhri-’Alai, the mily prose history extant of the first sixteen 
years’ rdgn of Alauddin (Deo^ri to Warangal), though very 
idiabte and accurate, is not strictly chronological. It bears tiie 
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impress of the author’s poetic nature, literacy skill, his oppor^ 
tunism and fondness for India and ever 3 rthing Indian. It 
consists of paragraphs, based on a ‘nisbat’ (metaphors, similies 
or allusions, derived from an object), makes frequent uses of 
Koranic verses of chronograms, and of Hindi words. As 
Mr. Mohammad Wahid Mirza writes : “Khusrau’s concern has 
been not cmly to write the annals of his royal patron’s reign, but to 
produce a masterpiece of literature”. He not only describes 
Alauddin’s military victories (i.e., ‘seizing the world’) but also 
administrative adiievements (i.e., ‘keeping the world’), viz., the 
consolidation of his dominion, establishment of law and order, 
adoption of measures to promote the welfare of the people. But 
his opportunism makes him ascribe Alauddin’s succession to 
God’s will, passing over his treacherous assassination of his uncle. 

He does not use the evidence of events systematically and 
critically, indicate the sources of information (except in Dmal 
Rani), or quote orthodox men as Barani and Ahf (to some 
extent) does. The reader has to accept his word as true. It is 
also couched in a religious and moral idiom, as in the case of 
the Ti^hluqnamah, his last historical poem. In final analysis 
history is unintelligible except as outcome of divine will or fate. 

(1) Isami wrote as a disappointed man in search of a 
patron. The tyranny of Muhammad bin Tughluq compelled him 
to move from Delhi to Deogiri (Daulatabad). Here he settled 
under the patronages of Alauddin Bahman Shah, dedicating his 
Futuh us Salatin (c. 1349-50) to him. He expected to get last¬ 
ing literary fame like Firdausi, author of Shahnamah. As a his¬ 
torian Isami occupied a unique position, being above fear or 
favour of the Sultan. But his chronology is not accurate. His 
treatment is episodic, the episodes being unconnected and undated. 
The only date given in Alauddin’s reign is that of his death. 
Isami gave an epic conspectus of the deeds of the Muslims from 
the time of Mahmud of Ghazni to mid-fourteenth century. He 
relied on older sources but did not follow autliority slavishly. 
By imposing his own ideas of form and content on his materials 
he wrote a selective account of the past, but somewhat uncritical, 
using legends, anecdotes and reports gleaned from others, with- 
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out Specifying thdr exact source. His style is dear and the 
narrative vivid. 

(b) General Characteristics of Pre-Mttghal 
Historical Biographies 

Medieval Muslim historiography reflected mainly two distinct 
traditions of history writing,—^the Arab, with a wide range 
covering society, institutions, politics and culture,—in a word, the 
history of the age ; the Persian with a narrower limit, the history 
of the rulers. Unlike the Arab historian, the Persian was a 
courtly flatterer of his patron. Pre-Mughal Indo-Muslim his¬ 
toriography was a projection of the general Muslim historiography 
growing up outside India. Fakhr i Mudabbir Mubarak Shah, a 
contemporary of Qutbuddin and Iltutmish (Shajara-i-ansab-i- 
Mubarak Shahi) gives imiversal history in the traditional Arab 
pattern, without the critical approach of the Arabic historiography. 
He was followed by a IcMig line of Indo-Persian chroniclers like* 
Minhajuddin us Siraj, Ziauddin Barani and others. Their works 
grew up in a tradition of Turko-Persian culture and largely bear 
the impress of Persian historical tradition rather than the Arab, 
the authors being either connected with royal courts or solicitous 
of royal patronage, like Amir Khusrau, Isami, Ziauddin Barani,. 
Shamsi Siraj Afif and Yahya bin Ahmad Sirhindi. The Indo- 
Muslim historians made history revolve round its ‘great, men’, 
prophets, caliphs, rulers, princes and nobles, and round the lowly 
and the base, or the people. 

II. Mughal Period 

If pre-Mughal historiography was extra-Indian in inspiration 
and methodology, Mughal historiography reflected a distinctive 
Indian historical tradition and resulted from the confluence of 
three streams : the older Indo-Persian tradition, the new tradi¬ 
tion of Herat school and the new distinctive forms introduced by 
the Mughals (e.g., official histories, memoirs, devdopment of his¬ 
torical biography). A few writers were possibly influenced by 
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the contemporary compositions in Persia, though religion tended 
to keep history in the two countries apart. 

(A) Royal Autobiographers 

^ Babur’s autobiography is not only a political record, but also 
a naturalist’s journal. Well qualified by his experi^ce and 
attainmaits, he was “essentially the historian of his own times’’. 
Tuzuk % Baburi is unique among eastern biographies. It is not 
merely a diary of a soldier or a portrayal of life in his camp and 
court but contains the ‘personal impressions and acute reflections’ 
of an educated and accomplished man of letters (both prose and 
poetry), proficient in Turki, Arabic, Persian and also Hindi), 
a keen and quick observer, and a discerning judge of human 
character. Utterly frank, he spoke out even impleasant truth at 
times. Scholars like Lanepoole, Beveridge, Elliot and Dowson, 
have unanimously praised him for his accuracy, and truthfulness. 
But he is not always accurate : his army at Panipat did not num¬ 
ber, as he writes, 12,000 men only but double that number. 
Some of his judgments are the result of passing fancy, viz., sweep¬ 
ing condemnation of India and Indians in particular. Yet, on 
the whole, his autobiography forms one of the most diarming and 
valuable records. 

Desirous of improving upon his father’s practice of having 
official history written by an historiographer, Jahangir left the 
mark of his scholarship and ability in his Tuzuk. *A human 
document’ it constitutes the principal source of his reign as well 
as his character and personality. He comes very near Babur in 
truthfulness and candour recording his own weaknesses and 
faults, power of observation and portrayal of nature, animate and 
inanimate, which he loved. If Babur reveals his private debauches, 
Jahangir describes how he had Abul Fazl murdered. He is, 
however, discreetly silent on his marriage with Nurjahan. 

(B) Memoir-Writers 

Gulbadan narrates Huma)am’s life as an eye-witness. 
Elsewhere, she had to depend on reports of other respectable 
persons, e.g., Khanzadah, Maham, and Hamidah Banu Begams. 
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Occasionally her book is faulty in sequence but it throws more 
light on social and cultural aspects than on military details. 

Mirza Haidar Doghlat (b. 1499-1500, d. 1551), the accom¬ 
plished and learned first cousin of Babur, recorded what he saw 
and learnt after enquiry. His Tarikh i Rashidi is valuable for 
the history of the Mughal Khans and the Amirs of Kashgar and 
for filling up a gap in Babur’s m&noirs (1508-19). As a wing- 
commander of Humaytm’s army he describes the battle of 
Qanauj as an eyewitness with a keen power of observation. He 
asked Humayun to use Kashmir as a spring-board for recovery 
of the empire. His chronology is, however, weak. The author 
shows a strongly anti-Shiite spirit during Babur’s occupation of 
Samarqand and subsequent events. 

Jauhar was a constant attendant and a confidant of Humayun 
for more than twenty-five years. Later on, he became collec¬ 
tor of Haibatpur pargana and treasurer of the Punjab. As a 
contemporary writer, he recorded what he saw or came to know 
without any embellishment or eulogy or gloss over unpleasant 
facts (e.g., sufferings and indignities of Humayun in Persia). 
Taskirat ul Waqiat (1587), written thirty-one years after 
Humayun’s death at Akbar’s order to supply materials for the 
Akbamamah, gives a ‘vivid and life-like portrait’ of Humayun. 
But failing memory diluted his sincerity, honesty and truthful¬ 
ness. Deficient in topographical knowledge and chronology, the 
book is sometimes wrong in dates. It is silent on Huma3run’5 
early life or personal traits and anecdotes and lacks a sense of 
proportion. Though not strictly a historian, he rises occasionally 
to the level of a true historian, and on the whole he is a depend¬ 
able diarist.®* 

(C) Official Historiographers 

With the recording of events by experienced officials and 
courtiers, practised derks and secretaries, a change came over 
history in ‘form, content and spirit alike’. History tended to 
become a running dironide. These official histories or nanuihs 
were based on. an accumulated mass of contemporary reojrds— 
ofiidal records {Waqai) of provinces and the akhbarat i darbar 
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i muala or court bulletins or news letters and corrected tinder 
royal direction. The official historians reflected the bias and 
outlook of the court—social, political and religious, could not 
afford to be independoit in their attitude or critical of the actions 
of the rulers or ministers, and tended to indulge in ^nauseating 
flattery’ of their patrons as well as in verbosity. Abul Fazl 
does not mention Todar Mai’s name even once in dealing with 
the revenue reforms during Akbar’s reign and makes the 
Emperor the inventor of the Ain i Dahsada. On the other 
hand these nafnahs supplied generally trustworthy information 
of events, true basis for forming our own judgment of the 
characters and political forces. These histories tended to con¬ 
centrate increasingly on the activities of the King and the Court 
and came to be somewhat secularised; and the historians now 
pleaded for the moral value of its study in place of the earlier 
theological justification. 

Akbar’s minister and friend, writer, statesman, diplomat and 
a military commandar. Shaikh Abul Fazl (1551-1602) bdonged 
to a Hejazi Arab family migrating to Sind and then permanently 
settled at Nagor, north-west of Ajmer. He inherited the tradi¬ 
tions of mysticism, universal learning and cosmopolitanism from 
his father and grandfather, while he learnt the lesson of tolera¬ 
tion in the school of misfortune and persecution to which his 
father, Shaikh Mubarak, was subjected for his Mahdavi leanings. 
He mastered different branches of science at fifteen and became 
a teacher even before the age of twenty. His position, adminis¬ 
trative training, and personal contact with every important affair, 
his access to official papers, his sdiolarship and marvellous literary 
style made both his works Akbarnamah and Ain i Akhari invalu¬ 
able. Here Abul Fazl takes his readers to the laboratory of his 
history and explains his methodology resembling those used for 
Timur’s autobiography. We get a clear picture of how he 
secured his raw materials and worked them up for writing his 
history, as commissioned by Akbar, viz., 

(i) laborious collection of records and events, (ii) accum- 
mulation of evidence (by inquiries from officers, nobles, etc.), 
(iii) imporial search for evidence (through royal orders to 
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provinces and to old persons), (iv) materials obtained from 
imperial record c^ce (e.g., copies of orders, etc.)f (v) re¬ 
ports of ministers and officers, (vi) testing of evidence, 
(vii) marshalling of facts, and (viii) repeated revision (five 
times and then submitted to Akbar after seven years). 

Abul Fazl expected to win a permanent niche in world liter¬ 
ature and perpetuate his own and his patron’s memory. Hold¬ 
ing that history does a memorial service he felt it to be his duty 
to record at the end of the /fm Akbar’s great acts and rules for 
the benefit of the people. His role as an historian has been the 
subject of a controversy among scholars, some accusing, others 
praising him and his works. European writers, e.g., Elliot, 
Elphinstone, Morely and Smith have accused Abul Fazl not only 
of flattery but even of wilful concealment of facts damaging to 
the rq)utation of his patron. Blochmann, however, holds that a 
close study of the Akbarnomah would disprove the charge and 
reveal his care for truth and correctness of information. In fact, 
the Akbarnomah is “not only the most authentic history of 
Akbar’s reign but it is an accurate record of the varied activities 
of the State, in which its every phase is accurately and vividly 
brought out”. 

Abul Fazl has been regarded in India as the ‘great munshi’, 
a master of style and unexcelled in the epistolary art. Abdullah, 
King of Bokhara, feared his pen more than Akbar’s arrow. 
According to the Maasir td Umara Abul Fazl was unrivalled as a 
writer, though Inayatullah held that the later volumes of Abul 
Fazl were laboured and obstruse. European writers like Elliot, 
Elphinstone, Morely, Blochmann and Jarrett have condemned his 
style and even cast doubts at times on the fairness of the account. 
Abul Fazl could not rise to the level of the scientific historian. 
For he wrote as ‘an advocate and apologist’ of Akbar. 

(D) Private Historical Biographies sometimes served to 
correct the information given in eulogistic official accounts. 

(a) A well-educated and well-read man, versed in history 
and literature, Nizamuddin Ahmad of Herat served under Babur, 
Huxnayun and Akbar as a soldier and administrator. This ortho- 
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dox Muslim knew the art of dissimulation well enough and found 
it politic not to protest against Akbar’s religious innovations. 
Notwithstanding its defective chronolt^ it is a very dependable 
work. 

(b) Mulla Abdul Qadir of Badayun or Bada 3 runi wrote a 
psycho-biographical history, which was an index to the contem¬ 
porary orthodox Sunni Muslim mind. An orthodox Sunni, very 
learned in sciences, theology, history, astronomy and musician, he 
was appointed Court Imam with a madad i maash of 1000 bighas 
of land and frequently employed by Akbar in translating Arabic 
and Sanskrit works into Persian. But he grew to be envious of 
Faizi and Abul Fazl, as wdl as a hostile critic of Akbar for his 
free thinking, eclective religious views, administrative reforms 
and for his patronage of non-Muslims, detrimental to the 
Muslims’ claim of monopoly of office and rewards. With this 
frustration-complex and anti-Akbar psychology, he expressed glee 
at Akbar's troubles which were ascribed to divine wrath (cf. 
The king disturbed our madad i Maash lands and God has now 
disturbed his country’). He believed and regretted that Islam 
was dead at the unprecedented and “complete revolution both in 
legislation and manners’’ in Akbar’s time. But the inherent con¬ 
tradiction in his invectives is revealed in his last volume whidi 
mentions numerous saints, divines, scholars and theologians 
flourishing under Akbar. For its scathingly hostile criticism of 
Akbar it was kept concealed during his lifetime and published 
only after the accession of Jahangir. Nevertheless his Munta- 
khab ut Tawarikh is valuable as a check on Abul Fazl’s panegyric. 
He uses “some uncommon words but indulges in religious con¬ 
troversies, invectives, eulogiums, dreams, biographies and details 
of personal and family history’’. These digressions interrupt the 
narrative but are highly interesting. He presumed that the 
reader shared his own vast knowledge of contemporary history. 
So he became dther cryptic or obscure. 

(c) Ferishta’s Gulshan i Ibrahimi (or Naurasnamah)^ based 
on thirty-five earlier histories some of which have been lost, is a 
oomiHlation but it came to be regarded as a classic, unapproached 
for axnpleteness of detail, independence and generd accuracy, 
devoid of rdigious or political prejudice and written with the 
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golden pen of truth. He does not even flatter his patron (Ibrahim 
Adil Shah). But he was not entirely free from sectarian bitter¬ 
ness (with reference to the Sayyids) and bigotry (speaking of 
wholesale massacre of defenceless Hindus). But he was a mere 
chronicler and did not profess to be a philosophical historian, by 
probing into the causes of the events. 

(d) Md. Hashim or Hashim Ali Khan, better known as 
Khafi Khan, was a Khurasani of Khwaf. The first part of 
Muntakhab ul Lubab (from Babur to Akbar) is brief. The 
major part dealing with the period 1605-1733 is detailed. He 
derived his information from official records (open to few but to 
which he had access), “personal observations’^ and oral accounts 
of ^e-witnesses. But he wrote from the official point of view. 
To him Shivaji was a rebel, (chronogram of whose death was 
“Kafir ba-jahannam raft") and murderer of Afzal Khan Bijapuri. 
However, he highly praised Shivaji’s chivalry for strict prohibi¬ 
tion of harm to “Mosques, the Book of God, or Women.” At one 
time the value of the book was rated very high, for giving the 
entire history of Aurangzeb’s reign, lacking elsewhere on account 
of his prohibition. But he is now known to be guilty of plagiarism 
from several works like Abul Fazl Mamuri’s History of 
Aurangzeb’s reign.®® His ideas on History were quite sound. 
He claimed to be impartial but admitted the limitations of his 
sources, and acknowl^ged the possibility of mistakes. 

(e) Bhimsen Burhanpuri (b. 1649), a Kayastha hereditary 
dvil officer and author of Nuskha i Dilktisha (c. 1708-9), locked 
at Aurangzeb’s reign through the qres of a contemporary Hindu. 
He ‘knew the truth’ and ‘could afford to tell’ it and was not a 
‘lying flatter’. He supplied many things which were lacking in 
the official history, viz., 

(1) causes and effects of events, (2) state of the country, 
(3) ccMidition of the people, their amusements, (4) prices of 
goods, (5) condition of roads, (6) sodal life of the offidal 
dass, and (7) incidents in Mughal warfare in the Deccan. 
His critical approach to Aurangzeb’s long, desolating wars, 
reference to the birth of a new ‘tent generation’, dislocation 
and instability in jagirs, oppressive collection of taxes and 
rents, the flight of peasants from land to join the Marathas 
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to escape from two sets of jagirdars are revealing and show 
Bhimsen to be a social historian of the times. 

Representative historians of all ages and countries have 
emphasized impartial and truthful delineation of history. In 
practice, however, their performance lagged behind precept. The 
medieval Persian historical biographers of India could not come 
up to their professed ideals in practice. With penetrating 
analysis Ibn Khaldun made the pregnant observation that “All 
records, by their very nature, are liable to error—nay, they con¬ 
tain factors which make for error”. The causes of frustration 
of accuracy and the common limitations of the early Muslim 
writers may be analysed, as being due, among others, to the 
following factors : 

(i) Exaggeration as a legitimate practice due either to 
imagination, literary tricks to create an effect, or poetical 
or rhapsodic eulogies and praise of rulers and nobles, e.g., 
Hasan Nizami’s description of sending thousands of Hindus 
to hell in Ajmer and Amir Khusrau’s epithet of overlord of 
Gujrat, Devagiri, Telingana, Bengal and Malwa applied to 
Kaikobad; 

(ii) Wilful misrepresentation and distortion, due to prejudices 
—^personal, class or otherwise—exp«^tion of gain and fear 
of punishment, personal antagonism or dislike of particular 
actions. The vilification of Muhammad Tughluq by Isami, 
Ibn Batuta, and Barani, and of Akbar by Badaoni belong 
to this category. This aspect becomes specially dangerous 
when the author is the only authority available; 

(iii) Misunderstanding : sometimes careless and improper use 
of unconventional phrases and idioms by the author may lead 
to wrong conclusions; 

(iv) Untrustworthiness of human memory. This accounts 
for much of the unreliability of Jauhar’s Tazkirat tU Waqktt 
and Sabhasad Bakhar; 

(v) Sometimes the truthfulness of a writer is affected when 
he thinks that what ought to have happened actually happened. 
This tendency is seen among writers like Barani and 
Jauhar; and 
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(vi) Many unscrupulous perscms also ddiberately perverted 

or fabricated history. 

The medieval Indian historical biographers were undoubtedly 
deficient in critical acumen. They were recorders first, researdiers 
afterwards. ThQr became conduits, not creators, merely trans- 
mittng facts or authoritative known material, not transmuting 
it in their own minds. According to Grunebaum ‘Historio¬ 
graphy (in medieval Islam) did not set out to tell the saga of 
the evolution of society nor did it wish to judge and interpret’. 
To medieval Indo-Muslim historians history emanated from 
divine inspiration or decree or royal fiat. Sociological aspects 
of history were absent in their works. They recorded the acts 
of the great and the high (rulers, nobles, officers, saints, etc.), 
not of ‘the base and the lowly’ (i.e., common people). No inter¬ 
ruption was allowed here by any reference or remarks about the 
condition of the people. Society, to them, was not organic but 
atomistic or individualistic, the individuals living together and 
clashing but un-rdated and not inter-acting. History was more 
biographical and political than sociological. The silence of Mughal 
official histories about social conditions of the people disqualified 
them from being histories in the modern sense of the term. There 
was no room for the ‘social forces’ or spirit of the age. 

The problem of historical objectivity is of primary signi¬ 
ficance for philosophy of history. There is a subjective element in 
historical thinking, which dianges or limits the nature of expect¬ 
ed objectivity. The impersonality of physics cannot be expected 
in history, a science of men, or science of the mind. The ques¬ 
tion arises whether and in what sense medieval Indian historians 
were objective. Personal bias was certainly there. The ideas and 
attitudes, likes and dislikes of historians coloured their writings. 
Generally, history in both Turko-Afghan and Mughal periods 
centered round ideas and action of their admired hero (e.g., 
Minhaj, Khusrau, Afif, Yahya, Mughal official historians, etc.). 
At the same time, there was some notable exceptions who expressed 
antipathy to great men, e.g., Albiruni, Isami, Badayuni and 
Bhimsen. 
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More widespread in operation and less amenable to detection 
or correyction than personal bias is group prejudice (covering pre¬ 
judices or assumptions of historians belonging to a certain group, 
nation, race or social class or religion). The early Indo-Muslim 
historians (as a matter of rational conviction) accepted the Muslim 
world order and placed history at the service of religion and theo- 
to glorify Islam—exclusively concentrating on the deeds of 
Muslims and regarding the Hindus as passive instruments—^as 
victims of the sword, converts or jizya payers. They acted as 
historians of a religious group, not of the whole people. However, 
such bias or prejudice can be corrected or at any rate allowed or 
guarded against. 

More subtle than j)ersonal ideas or group prejudices were 
underlying philosophical, moral or metaphysical beliefs, ultimate 
judgments of value in understanding the past; conception of 
nature of man and his place in universe. In modern times three 
categories or orders of facts—contingency or chance or indivi¬ 
duality, necessity or institutional or social elements, having certain 
laws, and logic or traditions and ideas—constitute ‘the warp and 
woof of history’. These have made historical causation extremely 
complex. Medieval historians of India approached the past with 
their own philosophical ideas which decisively affected their way 
of interpretation of history. Their conception of articulation of 
causalty in history, theories of historical interpretation differed 
from the modern. In the first place to medivalists history was 
not due to human action but divine intervention. This precluded 
interpretation of history with reference to complex social or 
economic forces. Barani, Afif, Yahya, Amir Khusrau, Isami, all 
believed in divine intervention in history. In Mughal period also 
the attitude of divine ordination was noticeable. But now the 
humanistic aspect of history has become more marked and the 
divine causation less prominent than that in Turko-Afghan age. 

Secondly, history was interpreted in terms of conventional 
religio-ethical background. Historians like Isami and Yahya 
tried to satisfy their readers who wanted a popular religious moral, 
avoidance of vanities of a wicked world. Abut Fazl used the 
Akbarnamah to support Akbar’s clsdm to supreme temporal and 
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Spiritual authority. He tried to give an academic justification and 
an intellectual propaganda to Akbar’s ideas of kingship. Badaoni 
reflected the orthodox Sunni point of view. 

Thirdly, Indo-Muslim historians like Barani, Yahya, Amit 
Khusrau, emphasized the didactic element in history. History 
became subservient to religion and theolc^y, a vehicle of didacti¬ 
cism. It was futile to interpret events with reference to 
complex economic and social forces. In the Mughal period, how¬ 
ever, didactism diminished, though some historians like Abul Fazl 
and Nizamuddin referred to the moral value of history. 


IV 

EXTENT OF INFLUENCE OF HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES 
ON THE HISTORICAL IDEAS OF CONTEMPORARY AND 

LATER GENERATIONS 

Muslim historiography with its extensive and varied character 
(histories, biographies, letters, etc.) and its accurate chronology 
set a model for Hindu rulers and writers to follow. To the tradi¬ 
tional Rajput bardic literature®* was now added the khyaias, con¬ 
stituting the history of a Rajput state in chronological order, 
growing up about the end of the sixteenth century. Contact with 
the Mughals taught the Rajputs the art of writing comprdiensive 
historical chronicles, written by trained officials. Muhnot Nainsi 
compiled the khyata during 1650-66. Though not strictly histori¬ 
cal, it is an embodiment of much information gleaned from 
documents (from khyatas of bards, traditions and vamsavaHs, in 
old Marwari and Dingal, preserved in the State archives of 
Rajputana. 

Historiography was never a strong point of the Hindus. But 
in the Mughal age many Hindus, after mastering the Persian 
language, entered the arena of Indo-Persian historical biography, 
by following the same technique, idiom, style and expression, e.g., 
Brindaban Rai, Bhimsen Burhanpuri, Ishwardas Nagar, Sujan 
Rai and others. 

Abul FazVs methodolt^y and example adopted in the 
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Akbarnamah was followed by other official historians, though it is 
doubtful if all his processes were strictly observed. It produced 
a powerful impact on history-writing in Safavid Persia where 
chroniclers from the time of Shah Abbas I made respectful 
reference to it. 

The medieval Indian historians, however, transmitted in¬ 
formation. Their methods of studying history were comparable 
to those of studying hadis (tradition), written from authority. 
This tradition of transmission of information continued through¬ 
out the Turko-Afghan and Mughal periods and influenced early 
British historiography on medieval India. Some historical works 
of the age profoundly influenced contemporary and later writers. 
Abul Fazl freely borrowed from his authorities without 
acknowledgment. Nizamuddiii himself borrowed from al Utbi, 
Minhaj and Barani. Nizamuddin Ahmad’s Tahaqat i Akbari, one 
of the most celebrated histories of India, came to be regarded by 
all contemporary historians as a standard history, while later 
writers also borrowed freely from it. In fact it has been the quarry 
of subsequent writers, both Indian and European. Both Badaoni 
and Ferishta were indebted to him. Badaoni acknowledged his 
indebtedness to the T(Aaqat by describing his own work as an 
abridgment of it. He was also indebted to the Tarikh i Mubarak 
Shahi. The Tarikh i Ferishta came to be regarded as a 
classic and was utilised by European writers. Khah Khan 
indulged in plagiarism from Abul Fazl Mamuri and others. The 
early British historians, in their turn, also borrowed from these 
writers. They had either books written by Indians or had the 
source books, recent and old, translated into English. In a way 
the British historians thus buttressed a pre-existing Indian his¬ 
toriographical tradition of close dependence on previous historians. 
W. Erskine {A History of India under Babur and Humayun, 
1834) considered Nizamuddin to be perhaps the best historian 
of the period. Ferishta was also regarded as a classic by older 
European writers. Thus the medieval history portions of James 
Mill’s History of British India (1817), Gleig’s History of India 
(1841, 1966) were mostly based on Ferishta as translated by 
Alexander Dow (1768-72), Jonathan Scott (1974) and John 
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Briggs (1829). Thus medieval Indian histoiy became ‘a his- 
toiy of historians', or *a chronicle of chronicles, a chronicle of 
emperors’. 
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HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY IN BENGALI ^ 

LITERATURE 


Dr. Devipada Bhattacharya 
{Jadcevpur University) 


I 

Alberuni, who visited India in the eleventh century, commented 
on the poverty of historical writings in Indian literature : 

“Unfortunatdy, the Hindus do not pay much attention to the 
• historical order of things. They are very careless in relat¬ 
ing the chronological succession of their kings and when 
they are pressed for information and are at a loss^ not 
knowing what to say, they invariably take to romancing.”^ 

In the late nineteenth century 'Raja’ Rajendralal Mitra 
(1822-1891), the first historian of Modern Bengal, while editing 
the Lalitcanstara (1877), regretted the traditional absence of his¬ 
torical biography or historical accounts of persons and events in 
India: 

“India had never had her Xenoph(»i or Thucydides and her 
heroes and reformers, like the other great men, have to look 
for immortality in the ballads of her bards or the legends 
of romancers."* 

It is true that India did not have Herodotus who could have 
given a faithful account of the invasion of Alexander and the 
resistance which Porus put up against him; neither was she 
blessed with a Tacitus, biographer of Julius Agricola, who could 
presoit us a living biography of Asoka or Chandragupta II. Nor 
did we have a Plutarch (46-120 A.D.), the ‘father of biography', 
whose ‘Lives* of ancient Gre^s and Romans made a tremendous 
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impact all over the world. So the great orientalist Wintemita 
justly remarked : 

“History and biography have in India never been treated 
other than by Uic poets and as a branch of epic poetry.”* 

i« 

We had of course Kalhana, the Kashmirian'chnmider of 
the twelfth century, whose Rajatarangifii is the only specimen of 
historical writing worth the name in Indian literature, an account 
of the Kings of Kashmir. He was conscious of the virtues which 
a historian should possess : 

“Slaghyah sa eva gunaban raga*dvesa bahiskrita 
Bhutarthakathane yasya stheyasyeva sarasvati.” 

But he cannot be r^rded as equal to Herodotus or Poly¬ 
bius. The Greco-Roman historiography was not theocratic but 
humanistic. As Collingwood would put it: 

“It is not m 3 rthical, th^ are events in dated past.” 

The reason of the absence of this historical attitude in Indian 
literature was explmned clearly by Bankimdhandra Chatterji 
(1838-1894) : 

“The fact that the Indians have no historical writing has 
significant reasons behind it. Th^ firmly believe that all 
human actions are determined by the grace of die gods. 
They also bdieve that all the evils or misfortunes happen 
due to their displeasure. To them the gods govern our ends, 
so they took to writing not in praise of man but in praise 
of the gods ... where the 'Puranas' speak in praise of per¬ 
sons of this mortal world, they are dther demi-gods (semi- 
^avataras*) or the diosen few, favoured by the gods. The 
motif is plainly theo-centric. Man is a non-entity in the 
world-picture. Man is not the active agent, so there is no 
necessity to sing in praise of Man. Such deep devotion and 
loyalty to the gods are the root causes of the absence of his¬ 
torical writing in our literature,”* 

In contrast, Collingwood, while analysing die Greco-Roman 
historiography, concluded: 

“The ultimate development of this bmdenty is to find the 
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cause of all historical events in the personality, whether in¬ 
dividual or corporate of human agents. This implies that 
whatever happens in history happens as a direct result of 

human will.”* 

♦ * 

* 

To be precise, the difference between the Indian and the 
Greco-Roman points of view, is that the former was rather 
obsessed with ‘other-worldliness’ while the latter was enlivened 
with ‘this-worldliness’. And without the view of ‘this-worldli- 
ness' no historical biography or biographical history worth its 
name could ever come into being. 

The biographies of historical persons like Buddha-Carita by 
Asvaghosa or Harsa-carita by Banabhatta of course deserve spedal 
mention, even though th^ are not free from supernatural 
elements. The ro 3 ral biographies (‘Raja-carita’) in verse as 
NauchSahasamka-Carita of Padmagupta, Vikrammkadeva- 
Carita of Bilhana or Rema-Carita of Sandhyakara Nandi, though 
panegyrical in nature, are to some extent valuable. 

Historical biography should have its base on the history of 
the life of a particular person, wiio creates history or leaves a 
significant mark on the history of its people. In the mediaeval 
period the kings or religious reformers were persons of histori¬ 
cal importance. Caitanyadeva (1486-1533) or Guru Nanak 
(1469-1538) appeared in Bengal and in the Punjab respectively, 
at critical moments of Indian history. They created history, so 
th^ are to be treated as historical personages, not mere social 
reformers.®* 

Caitanyadeva fought against orthodoxy and casteism, 
opened a new path for the socially oppressed people, took a 
Muslim into his fold, preached the simple truths of religion 
(Bhidcti) in vernaculars and brought a social revolution in 
Greater Bengal and Orissa. He broke the boundaries of Ben¬ 
gal and placed her on the broader canvas of India. Unquestion- 
afafy, Caitanyadeva is a historical figure and Cedtanya Bhagavata 
by Vrindavan Das and Chmianya-CaHtamrUa by Krishnadasa 
^vtraja may be accepted to some extent as historical biograq>hies, 
not merely hagiographies. Agreed, that supernatural elements 
have crept into these works, a natural phenomenon in mediaeval 
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literature—yet th^ give us quite a reliable account of Caitanya- 
deva the man, the humanist." 


II 

The Muslims had a real historical outlook. They gave us 
history, biography and autobiography in Arabic or Persian; but 
Bengali literature remained imaffected till the composition of 
Annadatnangala Kavya (1752) by Bharatchandra Ray (death 
1760). Mana-simhn-pala deals with the story of Pratapaditya, a 
local King of lower-Bengal who fought against the Mughals but 
was later captured. Written in verse this is practically the first 
contribution by a Bengali poet to the branch of historical bio¬ 
graphy. Bharatchandra died three years after the battle of 
Plassey (1757), and the doors of the Fort William College were 
opened in 1800 in Calcutta. William Carey (1761-1834) who was 
entrusted with the Oriental Section of the College, asked his 
‘munshi* Ramarama Basu (1757-1813) Ho compose a history of 
their Kings, the first book ever to be written in Bengalee langu¬ 
age*' and Ramarama wrote Raja Pratapaditya Cant (1801) in 
prose, maintaining the pattern and precaution necessary for writ¬ 
ing a historical biography. He collected available materials both 
from tradition and Persian sources and treated his subject-matter 
with a historical spirit. Father J. Long appreciated it as *the first 
prose-work and the first historical one that appeared in Bengali*.* 
Next came Rajibalocana Mukhopadh 3 raya’s, a Pundit of the Fort 
William College, book Maharaja Kfisnachandra Rayasya Cari- 
tam (1805), mingling gossips with facts. Krisnadiandra, the 
King of Nadia, conspired with the British against Siraj-uddaulla, 
Both Seton-Karr and Yates made caustic remarks on the book as 
they felt that the book was meant {Mainly "to gain favour of the 
English*. Those were all text books for the young civilians. In 
a later period, under the guidance of Father J. Long, Harish- 
chandra Tarkalankar re-wrote Raja Pratapaditya Caritra (1853). 
In the ‘Preface* of his borfc Harishchandra gratefully acknow¬ 
ledges the debt of Ramarama Basu— 

“His ‘Bic^rraphy’, one of tiie few historical ones we have in 
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Bengali, was campiled fifty years ago as a text book for the 

College of Fort William.” 

The Hindu College and the School Society both were founded 
in 1817 for the propagation of western education in Bengal. The 
'society' with which David Hare and Radhakanta Dev were asso¬ 
ciated, published a school-text Satya-IHhasa-Sara (1830) modelled 
on Plutarch’s Lives which contained sketches of Semeramis, 
Homer, Lycurgus, Romulus, Cyrus, Confucius, Pythagoras, 
Miltiades, Socrates, Demonesthenes, Alexander—^‘translation of 
stories in ancient history' as commented by the Rev. Long. 
Similar attempt has been made by the Rev. Krishnamohan Banerji 
in his Jivan Vrittanta incorporated in his commendable work 
Vidya-KcApa-Druma or Encyclopaedia Benffolensis, Volume III 
(1847). It dealt with short life-sketches of Yudhisthira, Confu¬ 
cius, Plato, Vicramaditya, Alfred, Sultan Mahmud, Hannibal and 
Galileo—persons of more or less historical importance. 

The students of Hindu College tasted the fruits of the Ben¬ 
gali Renaissance, acquired knowledge of history, developed a 
strong historical sense but th^ did seldom put their thoughts in 
vernacular. In 1850 was formed the Vernacular Literature 
Society and a ‘penny’ magazine Vividhartha Samgraha was pub¬ 
lished under the editorship of Rajendralal Mitra. In that maga¬ 
zine appeared numerous articles on historical personages, such as 
‘Chandragupta’, ‘Asoka’, ‘Haider Ali’, ‘Akbar Badsha’, ‘Nurjahan’, 
‘Babar', ‘Aurangzib’, ‘Shivaji’, etc. In 1860 came out Shivajir 
Cariira, a historical biography of the great Maharashtrian hero 
Shivaji (as spelt in Bengali), a book of 78 pages, the author be¬ 
ing Rajendralal.* It stands as a significant contribution to the 
Bengali literature, specially because it brought Maharashtra closer 
to Bengal. Indian nationalism had its root in the thoughts of 
Rammohun (1772-1833), the Derozians and the stud^ts of 
Hindu Colle^. Rajnara 3 ran Basu (1826-99) and Nabagopal 
Mitra were mainly responsible for the establishment of Hindu 
Mela (1867), an organization which aimed at ‘promotion of 
National Feding among the Educated Natives of Bengal'. The 
‘cultivaticHi of national feding’ paved tiie way for national akaken- 
tng in India. 
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III 

In Bengali literature, nationalism and history are intertwined. 
Historical themes and historical diaracters served as vehicles of 
propagating patriotic feelings and sentiments among the people 
of Bengal in the latter half of the nineteenth century. Rangalal 
Bandyopadhyaya’s poem Padmim^Upakhyan (1858), Bankim- 
chandra Chatterji’s novel Mfindini (1869), Jyotirindranath 
Tagore’s dramas Puru-vikranta (1874), Sarojini (1876) and Asru- 
tnafi (1879) were all manifestations of patriotic upsurge, which 
may be placed under ‘Hindu nationalism’. James Todd’s (17^- 
1835) Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan were published bet¬ 
ween 1829 and 1832, which amply provided the educated Hindus 
with stories of chivalry of the Rajputs. Romesh Chunder Dutt 
(1848-1909) wrote two historical novels Mdharastra Jivan 
Prabhat (1878)^® and Rajput Jivan Sandhya (1879) to infuse 
patriotic spirit in the minds of his countrymen. And Bankim- 
chandra’s Rajasimha (1881, last edition 1893) was the most 
memorable creation in the arena of historical novel in Indian 
literature. 

Thus began an era in Bengali literature, charged with nation¬ 
alist aspirations. The ‘Hindu Mela’ (1867) was practically 
succeeded by the ‘Indian League’ (1875), a politicail assoctation.^' 
The Indian Association, a separate political body, made its appear- 
anoe in 1876. After a few years the Indian League ceased to 
exist and some of its leading members joined the Indian Asso¬ 
ciation. These political bodies played an active political role. 
Surendranath Banerjea, virtually dismissed from the Indian Civil 
Service and associated with the Indian Association, toured 
throughout India ddivering lectures on Garibaldi, Mazzini, Guru 
Govinda, Shivaji, inspiring thousands of students in the country’s 
cause. Mazzini (1805-72) and Garibaldi (1807-1882), wfio 
gallantly fought for the cause of the Unification of Italy, were 
highly praised by Surendranatii in his lectures : 

“I lectured upon Mazzini but took care to tell the young men 

to abjure his revolutionary ideas.”“ 

Surendranath also spoke of Shivaji in glorious terms as he 
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felt Shivaji was an expression of the periodic efforts made by 
India at unification of her different parts. He found in him an 
exponent of the great and glorious idea of a unified India. 

Surendranath^s associate Jogendranath Vidyabhusan (1845- 
1904) wrote biographies of Mazzini and Garibaldi, the first in 
Bengali. He was persuaded in this noble task by Surendranaffi.^* 
Jogendranath’s Joseph Mazzini O Navya Italy (1879) and Joseph 
Garibaldir Jivan Vrittanta (1890) are full-scale historical Ino- 
graphies, not merely collections of historical data. The two 
leaders have been depicted in their true colours whidi happen 
to be the criteria of a true biography. Jogendranath also portray¬ 
ed the life of Anita, wife of (jaribaldi, a heroine in the batUe 
of freedom, a worthy sahadharniini, in his book Virangana, with 
great est^m. Jogendranath also was closely associated with 
Aurobindo Ghosh, die extremist leader who came from Baroda 
and kindled the fire of militant patriotism in young minds.^* 

Rajani Kanta Gupta (1849-1900) was requested by Surendra- 
nath to 'translate into our language the life and works of Mazzini' 
but he chose to decline the offer since Jogendranath had already 
taken it up. But he wrote his magnum opus, a comprdiensive 
history of the Sepoy Mutiny (1857) SipahJ Yuddher IHhasa in 
five volumes (1879-1900) clearly show that a positive change of 
attitude towards the Sepoy Mutiny had b^^ to take {dace in the 
minds of a section of educated Indians. (Young Rabindranath 
Tagore, th«i a boy of sixteen, gave an illuminating short bio- 
griq>hy of Rani Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi,^” who laid down her life 
in a battle with the British).Rajani Kanta's Arya-KirtH 
(1883-85), though meant for a school-text, included life-sketches 
of Pratap Sinha, Guru Govinda, Shivaji, Ran jit Singh, Kunwar 
Singh, Rani Durgavati, Rani Lakshmi Bai and others. The motive 
behind the writing of this book was no doubt patriotic. 


V 

When a nation seeks its . identity it goes back deep into its 
past. The last decade of the nin^eenth century Bengal, electrifi¬ 
ed by the Wande Mataram’ and Anandamath (1882) of Baxddm- 
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Chandra, sought 'National Heroes’ from the pages of history, both 
authentic and l^endary. Those who wrote historical biographies 
of the 'National Heroes’ are now termed as 'naticmalist historians’. 
But they served a great mission in that particular cont^t while 
writing the biographies. Th^ were naturally guided a strong 
nationalist outlook and they portrayed every Indian as a ‘hero’ 
who either fought the Turks or the Moguls or stood against the 
British like Sirajuddaulla, Mirkasim, Titumir, Nandakumar, etc. 
They made determined efforts to paint their images with bright 
colour, hitherto ‘tarnished’ by the British historians. Aksaya 
Kumar Maitra's (1861-1930) Siraj-Uddaulla (1897), Sitaram 
Ray (1898), Mirkasim (1905) were the most outstanding speci¬ 
mens of historical bi(^aphy with a nationalist outlook. He made 
it a point to raise a note of protest against Macaulay’s treatment 
of Clive and Hastings. He was followed by Biharilal Sarkari* 
and Nikhilnath Ray (1865-1932).^®* Chandicharan Sen (1845- 
1906) appeared with Jhansir Rani (1888) a full-scale biography 
of Rani Laksmi Bai in 380 pages. Earlier he wrote Maharaja 
Nandakumar (1885). Both these books may be treated as his¬ 
torical fictions with nationalist bias. 

In the last decade of the nineteenth century a new wave 
came from Maharashtra. Tilak (1856-1920) introduced ‘Ganapati 
Utsav’ in 1894 and ‘Shivaji Utsav’ in 1896 at Poona which imme¬ 
diately stirred the whole of Maharashtra.^** The extronist sectimi 
of Bengalee politicians led by Aurobindo and Bepin Pal were 
active organisers of the Shivaji Utsav and Bhavani Puja.**® Sarala 
Devi (1872-1945), niece of Rabindranath Tagore who returned 
from Tilak’s Maharashtra took initiative in introducing ‘Prata- 
paditya Utsav’, ‘Udayaditya Utsav’ and ‘Sitaram Utsav’, a)m- 
memorating ‘heroes’ of Bengal who bravely stood against the 
Mughals.'^ In those days of nationalist fervour Satyacharan 
Shastri (1865-1945) fed the minds of Bengalees with patriotic 
feelings with Chairapati Maharaj Shdvajir liban Carit (1895, 
2nd edn. 1906), Maharaja Pratapadityer Jibancarit (1896), 
Maharaja Nandakumar Carit (1898). It should be noted that he 
used the word ‘jivan carit*, i.e., biography. Satyacharan’s contri¬ 
bution to ‘historical biography* in Bengali, both in matter and 
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Style, are remarkable. Personal traits of the historical characters 
are present in his books. 

Among other historical personalities, who remained a 
source of inspiration to the people of Bengal, the most 
prominent was Napoleon Bonaparte. His courage, chivalry, 
adventurous spirit and heroism, together with his anti-British 
feelings, made him an ‘Ideal hero’ to militant young 
men in Bengal. Similarly, George Washington was greatly 
admired as he successfully fought the ‘War of Independence’ in 
America against the British power. In keeping with the senti¬ 
ment prevailing therein Shyamacharan Chatterji and Bankini- 
chandra Lahiri wrote Napoleon Bonaparter Jivan Cant (1869, 
2nd edn. 1883) and Virkesari Napoleon Bonaparte (1898) res¬ 
pectively, while Ishan Chandra Ghosh presented a faithful bio¬ 
graphical account of George Washington Mahapmush Cant ba 
George Washington (1899). These were not text-books of his¬ 
tory but historical biographies. The French Revolution and the 
American War of Independence captivated the minds of all free¬ 
dom-loving Indian youths in the nineteenth century, while the 
Democratic Revolution in China led by Sun Yat-Sen and the 
Socialist Revolution in Russia by Lenin made very deep impres¬ 
sion on the contemporary youths. Jyotish Kumar Gango- 
padhyaya’s Sun Yat-Sen O Vartaman Chin (1926) and 
Priyanath Gangopadhyaya’s Lenin O Soviet (1926) may be cited 
as examples. We are yet to wmt for an Indian Emil Ludwig 
(1881-1948), ‘a master in the journalistic borderland between the 
two territories where history becomes fiction’, whose Bismarck 
(1926) or Lincoln (1930) received appreciation throughout the 
world. 

History and biography were synonymous till Dryden, in the 
late seventeenth century, who drew a line of demarcation between 
the two and defined ‘biography’ as ‘lives of particular persons’ 
nather ‘Saints* nor ‘Heroes*. With the increasing stress on the 
‘individual’ wMdh accompanied the Reformation and with the rise 
of scientific empiricism, there was more curiosity about the main¬ 
springs of human character. Thus the ‘Hero’ of history and the 
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Individuar of society stood apart at some distance. There grew 
a difference between 'Historical Biography* and 'Biogra{^y of 
particular persons'. Napoleon I (1769-1821) was a contem- 
poraiy of Goethe (1749-1832), but Life of Goethe written by 
G. H. Lewes (1817-78) is a 'WograiAy' and is not placed in the 
category of historical biography. Similarly, the Life of Helson, 
the victorious hero of Trafalgar (1758-1805) is a ‘historical bio¬ 
graphy* but Mason’s five-volume work Life of Milton is only a 
‘biograi^y*, though Milton is no less a historical figure than 
Crcwnwell. Jhansir Rani (1962) by Mahasveta Devi is received 
by Bengali readers as a beautiful specimen of historical biography 
but not Raja Rammohun Rayer Hhm CarH (1881) by Nagendra- 
nath Chattopadhyaya, thou^ Rammohun is the ‘father* of the 
Indian Renaissance. 

If ‘historical biography’ is to develop in Bengali literature, 
it should get itself freed from diauvinism, racialism, and paro- 
diialism. It should dissociate itself from any attempt at distor¬ 
tion of authentic historical facts. Historical biography would 
ultimately suffer if aggressive nationalist bias or prejudice gain 
an upperhand, and scientific attitude plays a subordinate role. 
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HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES IN ASSAMESE 

LITERATURE 


Dr. S. N. Sarma 
{Gauhati Vfwotrsiiy) 


I 

In a broad sense all biographies are historical in as much as 
th^ deal with the life and diaracter of real persons who had 
left an impact on some fields of human activities. According 
to Carlyle “History is no more than the sum total of innumer¬ 
able biographies”. In addition to representing history in micro¬ 
cosm, biography is related to history in another way. One cannot 
study a man by segregating him from his surroundings. Goethe 
spoke of the individual as a refiection of his times. In a sense 
biography is nothing but the history of a human life. 

Although bic^aphy may have a historical bearing, in a more 
restricted sense, it is often classified into literary, religious and 
historical types, according to the predominance of one of the 
above elements. Biography is also classified into psycho-analyti¬ 
cal, fictionised, intuitive or factual, according to the treatment and 
approach of the biographer. Since the time of Plutarch till re¬ 
cent years, the art of writing biography has undergone vast 
changes, resulting in numerous types of presentation and 
approach. The present generation of biographers seems to have 
approached what Frederick B. ToUes has called “a new concep¬ 
tion of biography”, combining the research and sdiolarly integrity 
of conservative scholars with imaginative, artistic qualities and 
readability of the popular writer of tihic twenties.^ Durii^ the 
last two hundred years, hundreds of biographies dealing with per¬ 
sons who have left a permanent mark on political, cultural and 
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social life of nations, have been written with different approach, 
treatment and style. Therefore, it is practically impossible to lay 
down a precise definition of historical biography and set forth 
an exhaustive list of its characteristics or salient features. But 
on a perusal of different biographies of historically important 
perscms a workable definition and concept of historical biographies 
can be worked out on the basis of materials, methods and style 
employed by leading biographers during the last two himdred 
years. It may be mentioned in this connection that works on the 
nature of biography have not categorised any type of biography 
known as historical biography, as th^ ccmsider all biographies 
as historical. 

A historical biography may be roughly defined as the artistic 
record of the life, deeds and personality of a person 
who left considerable impact on the history of a particu¬ 
lar nation or a region. The life, activities and personality of an 
eminent person throw considerable light on the history of a 
particular period of a nation. The historical biography in the 
above sense may be distinguish^ from literacy and religious 
biographies where eminent literary figures and religious preachers 
and saints are portrayed and where the emphasis is laid more 
on the individual delineated than on the nation or the country as 
a whole. But a historical biography, besides bemg a record and 
portraiture of historical figure, throws light on the historical 
trends and development of the period. The history of the period 
remains incomplete without him and in turn he is influenced by 
the trends and developments of the milieu. 

Objectivity on the part of the writer is the sine qua non of 
an historical biography. He should aim at maximum fidelity to 
life by blending sympathetic understanding with strict critical 
interpretation of all data. He should indicate all sources of lus 
data, such as personal documents (diaxy, memoirs, letters), pub¬ 
lic records, contemporary references and documents and opinions 
of acquaintances, etc. All the data collected ty tiie writer must 
be critically examined and spurious and irrelevant materials 
should be dmffed off. Prcq)er weight slu>uld be given to the times 
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in which the subject or the hero lived. In addition to back* 
ground of the family, factors of heredity and personal or private 
life of the hero, the public aspects of his life and career should 
receive due weight. The latter aspect of his life is, however, 
seen to be more pr<»ninent in historical biographies. A writer 
of historical biography must not be swayed by the sense of hero- 
worship and therefore, he should avoid eulogy and praise. Bodi 
the dark and bright sides of the, subjects' character should be 
equally focussed. The explicit purp(»e of the biographer should 
not be to ‘draw a moral or adorn a tale'. A close relative or a 
perscm affectionately tied to the hero cannot be expected to be an 
unbiased bi<^rapher. His may be generally prone to over¬ 
emphasise the brighter side of the character he desds with. It 
should be borne in mind that biography is a br»ich of literary 
art. Mere juxtaposition of facts without an artistic plan and 
indiscriminate use of materials without proper sifting would tend 
to make a historical bic^aphy lifeless and stale. Careful plan¬ 
ning, judicious choice of materials and artistic presentation and 
unbiased and unemotional approach are some of the essential 
qualities of a good historical biography. 


II 

So far as historicsd biography in Assamese literature is con¬ 
cerned, its history can be traced from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century when the writing of hagiografdiies dealing 
with life and rdigious activities of the Vaisnavite saints and 
preachers was started. The practice of writing such hagio- 
grajhies started with tl^ life of Sankaradeva, the great Vaisnavite 
saint-poet and reformer, who ushered in a cultural revolutioii 
in Assam. A renascent florescence of dance, drama, music and 
literature in tune ^th the religkms revival was brought into 
existence witii the advent of Sankaradeva. The adherents of his 
faith regarded him as a superman, and out of deep devotion and 
regard for him wrote several tnographies, or more trudy hagio¬ 
graphies (caritas). The exan^e set by the biographers of 
$asflcaradeva was followed sd^sequ^tly the disciples of other 
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religious preachers who produced scores of hagiographies during 
the two succeeding centuries. There are at least half a dozen 
hagiographi^ on the life of Sankaradeva alone. The number of 
hagiographies so far recovered will be near about one hundred. 
It is true that judged by the modem standard of biography, these 
works fall far short of a sdentihcally written historical biography, 
because of the intermixture of supernatural and real elements. 
Persons dejMcted in these works have been frequently deihed and 
all sorts of extraordinary deeds are ascribed to them. The per¬ 
sonal and private aspects of their life have been subordinated to 
the religious aspect, and human frailties or weakness of their 
character have not been discussed at alt. But in spite of these 
defects, these hagiographies throw a lot of light on the cultural, 
socio-economic, religious and political life of medieval Assam. 
For instance, KathorGurucarita, a voluminous prose work of the 
eighteenth century dealing with the lives and activities of all the 
notable religious preachers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries furnishes ample information about education, trade and 
commerce, socio-eccxionuc condition, and religious practices 
obtaining in Assam during those centuries. The family history 
and the early life of the preadiers, their daily life and detailed 
activities as preachers have b^n minutely described. The atti¬ 
tude of the ro 3 ral court towards the religious activities of these 
persons and occasional repression and oppression of the kings 
have also been noted. Keshavadeva-carita by Ambarish Dvija of 
the eighteenth century, for instance, gives a graphic account of 
the opjM'ession over the Vaisnavites by King Godadhar Simha 
(1681-1696) of the Ahom royal dynasty. Thus the medieval 
hagiographies serve as complements to the chronicles (Buranjis) 
written under the patronage of the Ahom and Koch rulers. 


The Bttranjis and Rajvamsavalis are mostly confined to the 
political activities of the royal dynasties; they pve us very little 
information ^x>ut die socio-econcnnic and cultural life of the 
people. The hagiographies, therefore, )vithout strictly conform¬ 
ing to the standard of historical biography, serve the purpose of 
that category of biography to a considerable extent in as much 
as they not only project the lives of the preachers, but also 
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afford US ample glimp^ of the social, economic and religious 
conditions of early Assam. 


Ill 

The concept of historical biography based on accurate obser¬ 
vation and unbiased judgement is a modern development. The 
historical biography in the modem sense bears a dose resem¬ 
blance to portrait painting. It must be accurate and real, and 
at the same time, artistic in execution. With the spread of Eng¬ 
lish education in the nineteenth century and the consequent 
growth of sdentihc outloc^ and historical sense the practice of 
writing scientific biography including historical biography started. 
Assam came under the British occupation in 1826, but the first 
notable biography bearing a modem outlook came out of the 
press in 1880. This was Anandaram Dhekiyal Phovkanar Jivan- 
carit by Gunabhiram Barua. Prior to this, several small life 
sketches bearing little literary or historical significance were 
written and published in magazines. 

Since the publication of Anandaram Dhekiyal Phookanar 
Jwan-carit till recently, the biographical literature in Assamese 
has developed immensely. Biographies written and published 
during the last hundred years may be classified as follows : 

(i) Literary biography : This class of biography deal¬ 
ing with the lives and works of literary figures, lays spedal 
emphasis on the literaiy achievements and merits of the 
works of die hero. 

(ii) Personal biography : Lives and activities of not¬ 
able persons in different fidds of the society are illustrated 
in this cat^iy. The infiuenoe of the age and the environ¬ 
ment on the formation of the character and career of die 
hero is not very much emphasised in this type of biograj^y. 
The subject or the hero remains the focal point of narra¬ 
tion. Eminent scientists, educationists, social and religious 
reformers of India and abroad are generally induded in diis 
type of biography. 
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(iii) Historical biography : Gr^t persons who shaped 
history or <»ntributed towards shaping the destiny of 
nations are generally dealt in this category. A broad pers¬ 
pective of the society and the age is brought to bear upon 
the reconstruction of the life and deeds of the hero. All 
relevant records, both personal and public, should be utilised 
with an unbiased mind to bring out the personality of the 
hero. 

Besides the above broad categories of biographies, there are 
innumerable miniature life sketches of both historical, quasi-his- 
torical and non-historical persons. The style of presentation and 
the approach may differ from writer to writer. As the literary 
and the personal types of biography are outside the scope of this 
paper, discussion will be confined to the historical biographies 
only. 

Historical biographies in Assamese literature may be sub¬ 
divided into two broad categories. The biographies planned and 
reconstructed by the writer on the basis of his perscmal studies 
of original materials and records, supplemented by other sources 
of information deserve our first consideration and close atten¬ 
tion. The other type of biographies, though historical from the 
point of view of subject-matter and treatment, cannot claim to 
be original because of the fact that their materials are mostly 
borrowed from other works. 


The importance of historical biographies, specially those 
based on original materials, lies in the fact that they not only 
present an exhaustive account of the life and activities of the 
hero, but also try to project his complete image in all its shades. 
History usually deals with the public side of his personality, 
leaving the personal and private side almost in darkness and 
often ignoring the psychological background of many of his 
activities. But the biographer may look into the apparently 
trivial matters having deeper and profounder significance. Thus, 
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the historical biograi^y may serve as a complement to conven¬ 
tional history. Sometimes, contributions made by certain indi* 
viduals are not given proper weight in conventional history. It 
is the biographer who does proper justice to the neglected per¬ 
sons of history. Let us take a concrete case in the history of 
Assam. 

Contributions of Sankaradeva in changing the cultural 
map of Assam have not been given due importance in the his¬ 
tory of Assam by Edward Gait and others. The great srint 
poet and reformer has been rather casually mentioned by the his¬ 
torians. It is the biographers like L. N. Bezbaroa, D. Neog^ 
Bapchandra Mahanta and M. Neog who placed the great re¬ 
former in the proper perspective of the cultural history of Assam. 
The same may be said about Maniram Barbhandar Barua, popu¬ 
larly known as Maniram Dewan. Maniram took a leading part 
in engineering a revolt against the East India Company in 1857. 
He was subsequently arrested along with his compatriots and 
hanged by neck till death. The biograj^y of Maniram Dewan 
by Benudhar Sarma gives a detailed account of his activities 
including the steps taken by him for installing a scion of the 
old Ahom ro 3 ral dynasty on the throne. A historian intending 
to write an authentic history of the Sepoy Mutiny in Assam 
will have to depend largely on Sarma’s account of Maniram 
Dewan. In the same way the history of the freedom movement 
in Assam cannot be written without recourse to the biographies 
of Tarunram Phookan, Nabin Chandra Bardoloi, Gopinath Bar- 
doloi and Chandra Barua. The biographies of historical 
figures, therefore, serve a two-fold purpose. Firstly, they pro¬ 
ject a detailed life and activities of the subjects by bringing into 
focus the private as well as the public aspects of the personali¬ 
ties they deal with and thus present to the readers a complete 
picture of the persons concerned. Secondly, the importance of 
these biographies lies in the fact that they are often complanen- 
tary to history. They may throw light on many mute pomts of 
history. 
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V 

A critical review of some of the important historical bio¬ 
graphies in Assamese literature may now be attempted. The 
first significant historical biography that deserves our considera¬ 
tion is no doubt the biography of Anandaram Dhekiyal Phodcan 
by Gunabhiram Barua published in 1880 A.D. Anandaram 
Dhekiyal Phookan who flourished during the dawn of the British 
rule in Assam, was a great figure in the modernisation of 
Assamese society. The writer of the biography being a close 
relative of the hero, had the opportunity to know him intimately. 
Therefore, a detailed history of his family and his life could be 
presented. While describing the early history of the family the 
writer did not fail to take into account the contemporary politi¬ 
cal and social condition in which Anandaram flourished. Thus, 
we get a fair glimpse of the early British administrative system, 
mode of communication, social habits of the people, etc. The 
historical role of Dhekiyal Phookan, steps taken by him for 
ameliorating the conditions of the Assamese people and his 
efforts in reviving the moribund Assamese language and literature 
have been minutely narrated by the writer. But bdng a close 
relative of the hero, the writer has only projected the bright side 
of Phookan’s life, discarding or omitting his weak points. 

The next important work is the autobiography of Harakanta 
Barua Sadaramin, a noted dironicler of the nineteenth century. 
Though written in the autobiographical style and at places in the 
form of diary, the work is a valuable document of political, 
administrative and social development during the early British 
days in Assam. The chapters of his work divided yearwise be¬ 
gan with a reference to the names of the administrative heads, 
like Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner, and then went oa 
recording datewise important political, administrative, fiscal and 
social developments and change that had taken place during eadi 
year. The writer did not fail to give his own views and com¬ 
ments on important events and developments of bis time. But 
being an autobiography, the \dews and comments expressed there¬ 
in were not always unbiased and objective. 

Another important autotnography that throws a flood of 
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light on contemporary events and the freedom movemait in 
Assam is Krishna Sharmar Diary. The author was a veteran 
freedom fighter and a Gandhite. Apart from a sincere and 
candid expression of the author’s impression of his early life and 
environment, the work contains a vivid account of his participa¬ 
tion in the freedom movemait and important phases of its deve¬ 
lopment. Md. Tayabulla’s Karagarer Chithi (Letters from the 
prison) written in the model of Jawaharlal’s letter to his 
daughter, is a voluminous work of a nationalist Muslim who not 
only fought along with the Congress against the British through¬ 
out his life, but also headed the Congress organisation in Assam 
for a decade. The early part of the work is mainly devoted to 
trace in the history of the family and the early life of the 
author, and the latter part though occasionally interspersed with 
family problems and affairs, is mainly political in bearing and 
approach. The work gives a succinct account of the Congress 
movement in India with special reference to Assam. The work 
is important from another point of view. As a Muslim he tried 
to understand and examine the standpoint of the Muslim League 
and the reaction of the Muslim masses to the policies of the 
Congress and the League. Krishna Sharmar Diary and Karagarer 
Chithi are somewhat subjective in approach, though the writers 
appreared to have tried their best to remain as objective as 
possible in dealing with the events of national importance. 

Dr. S. K. Bhuyan, an erudite scholar and historian, is credited 
with a half dozen biographies some of which are important from 
the historical point of view. In this connection special mention 
may be made of two of his works, viz., Rmnani Gabharu (1951) 
and Lachit Barphookan. The former depicts the life and fate 
of an Ahom princess who was offered to Aurangzeb’s son. 
Prince Azam according to the terms of the treaty between King 
Jayadhvaja Simha (1648-1663) and Mir Jumla who occupied 
the capital of the Ahoms after defeating the Ahom forces. The 
work based on Ahoxn chronicles and other authoritative works on 
the Mughal and Ahom history of the seventeenth century, 
elaborately deals with the intrigues and plots hatched by some 
self-sedcing Ahom officers and Prince Azamtara to cede a part 
of Ahom territory to the latter. Ramani Gabharu, wife of 
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Azamtara, getting scent of it warned the Ahom nobles of the 
disastrous consequence of such a treachery. The work gives 
more importance to the political events and intrigues than to the 
life and deeds of the Ahom princess about whom materials are 
very scanty. It is more a history than a biography. The same 
remark holds good in case of Lac hit Barphookan also. Here 
the political life of the hero of the battle of Saraighat against 
the Mughals has been elaborately narrated, and details of the 
battle of Saraighat including its causes and effects have been 
duly emphasised. But the personal and private life of the hero 
practically remain untouched for want of supporting materials. 
The book is well-documented by relevant records and authorita¬ 
tive works. Dr. Bhuyan’s miniature biographies of Gopalkrishna 
Gokhle, Princess Jaymati and Queen Pramathesvari (1724-1738) 
also deserve mention in this connection. 

Another writer who liberally contributed to the development 
of Assamese biographical literatuie is Benudhar Sarma. But his 
most noteworthy works are Maniram Dewan (1948) and Pandit 
Hemchandra Goswami (1971). Both are voluminous works of 
hard labour and painstaking research. The latter cannot be 
called a historical biography in the strict sense. Although the 
late Hemchandra Goswami’s contribution to the study of history 
in Assam cannot be minimised, his role in the political field is 
insignificant. The biography mainly deals with the cultural con¬ 
tributions of Goswami, his family tradition, and subsequent 
official career. The work no doubt gives a detailed and authen¬ 
tic accounts of the subject, but it is more a literary biography 
than a historical one. Sharma’s Maniram Dewan has brought 
to lime light the martyr of 1857 who, till the biography was 
published, survived only in popular ballads and legends. 
Maniram was a revolutionary, a historian of extensive knowledge 
about Assam, a shrewd politician, and a pioneer tea planter. His 
memoranda submitted to Maffat Mills in 1853 and Col. Adam 
White, bear ample testimony to his burning patriotism and inti¬ 
mate knowledge of Assam. The life of Maniram was reccms- 
tructed on the basis of available records and oral traditions 
collected from the older generation of people who lived till the 
tiurd decade of the present century. The biography, otherwise 
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readable and informativei, suffers from one defect. The writer’s 
approach to the subject is emotional rather than dispassionate. 
He was perhaps actuated by the sense of hero-worship, and there¬ 
fore, the weaker side of Maniram’s character and wrong steps 
taken by him had not been duly noticed. 


VI 

Biographies of some political leaders of Assam who organ¬ 
ised the Non-cooperation and Civil Disobedience Movements and 
finally the August revolution of 1942, are important from the 
historical point of view. The biography of Tarunram Phookan, 
the unrivalled political leader of the twenties, by Gopinath 
Bardoloi, Ex-Chief Minister of Assam for two terms, narrates 
how the Indian National Congress was organised in Assam at 
the initial stage and how the late T. R. Phookan with his organis¬ 
ing capacity, presence of mind and oratory won the sympathy 
of the masses for the cause of national liberation. The versatile 
genius of Phookan, his celebrated ancestry, his education in India 
and abroad as well as his sportsmanship have been brought out 
in bold relief. His love of gcK)d things in life, his aristocratic 
behaviour, and his indolence which checked his progress in the 
political field, have been duly underlined. The writer while 
admiring the qualities of leadership of his hero, has not failed 
to point out the shortcomings of his character. 

Smriii-Tirtha, a biography of the late Nabinchandra Bardoloi 
by his daughter Nalini Debi also presents chronological details of 
the political developments of Assam from the Home-rule move¬ 
ment till mid-thirties. N. C. Bardoloi was intimately involved 
in all the political movements from 1916 to 1936. He and T. R. 
Phookan were the two acknowledged political leaders of Assam 
in the third and fourth decades of the present century. The part 
played by Bardoloi in different political movements and conse¬ 
quent incarceration have not only been recorded, but a general 
background of eadti movement is also briefiy underlined. But, as 
the writer happens to be the daughter of the subject, the portrayal 
is one-sided. 
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Besides the above two major biogfraphies, a host of tnogra- 
phies dealing with the lives of politcal workers, martyrs and social 
workers of Assam furnish us with abundant materials of the 
history of modem Assam. Of them one work, however, stands 
out prominently. It is Manik Chandra Barua aru tear Yug 
(Manik Chandra Barua and His age) by Praphulladatta Goswami. 
Manik Chandra Barua was a political leader of moderate views 
during the first two decades of the present century. He was 
instrumental in introducing several progressive measures both in 
political and social life of Assam. The biographer has taken 
great pains in collecting data of his life and activities. He has 
also drawn a clear picture of the society and the various facets 
of the age in which the hero lived and worked. Goswami’s 
work, though not voluminous in size, contains authentic accounts 
of the life of Manik Chandra on the basis of contemporary evid¬ 
ences. The biographer has assiduously tried to be objective and 
dispassionate in presenting facts and observations on different 
issues. The life of Kanaklal Barua, a historian and a Minister 
in the British regime, by N. Talukdar is another important 
contribution. 

Two more works giving vivid pictures of the August revo¬ 
lution of 1942 are Viplabi (1971) and Biyallish by Braja Sarma 
and Dinanath Medhi respectively. Braja Sarma took a leading 
part in the mass uprising of 1942 and remained underground for 
more than two years. His work written in the autobiographical 
style gives a detailed account of the August revolution in Kamrup 
district where he organised and conducted the movement. The 
second work, viz., Biyallish (1955) also depicts the same move¬ 
ment along with the author’s personal history. 

Of the biographies based on materials collected from other 
biographies and books, a few deserve consideration for thdr 
critical approach and wide range of topics brought tmder discus¬ 
sion. Kamal Pasha (1931) by Harendra Nath Sarma, Booker 
Washington (1925) by Basantakumar Barua, Gopinath Bardoloi 
(1956) by Mahadev Sarma, Mahatma Gandhi (1969) by Gopt- 
nath Bardolcn, Asiar JyoH (life of the Buddha) by Ananda 
Barua and the recently published two-volume biography of 
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Napoleon Bonaparte by S. N. Barkataky stand out prominently 
among the biographies of many historical figures. The author of 
Napoleon’s biography fruitfully consulted almost all the published 
bic^^phies of Napoleon including the fictionalised biography by, 
Emile Ludwig. The writer has exercised his power of discrimina¬ 
tion in selecting and rejecting materials called from various 
sources. Napoleon Bonaparte by Barkataky is definitely a lasting 
contribution to Assamese biographical literature. 

The main defect of the biographies discussed above in the 
attitude of hero-worship on the part of the biographers. The 
shortcomings and weakness of the subjects are usually overlook¬ 
ed. Some times, as in the case of Smriti-Tirtha and Anandaram 
DhekiycU Phookanar Jivani, the biographers being closely related 
to the subjects are not capable of taking a dispassionate or objec¬ 
tive view of their heroes. Their approach is, therefore, emo¬ 
tional. Moreover, in certain cases, the biographer gets bogged 
down in the political quagmire and fails to project the personal 
and human aspects of the hero. 

As regards the historical accuracy of the data used and the 
assessment made on the basis of those data, it may be safely said 
that no biographer appears to have misused data or concocted 
evidence to draw a pet picture of his hero. But most of the 
works being of appreciative type cannot be called balanced, 
accurate and complete portrayals of the heroes. A historian 
must not be swayed by emotion, but when the writer becomes an 
admirer, he cannot be expected to project an unbiased view of 
the subject. We should bear in mind that a biography is not 
simply history, it is a jnece of literature as well. A biography 
crammed with bare historical facts without an artistic and liter¬ 
ary presentation of the life of the subject is no successful Ino- 
graphy. Some of the historical biographies like Lachit Barphu- 
kon by Dr. S. K. Bhuyan suffer from the above defect. 

The biographies of the early period in Assamese literature 
portraying rdigious personalities have not only preserved the 
accounts of the activities of the reli^ous heads, but also suc¬ 
ceeded in drawing attention of the present-day scholars to the 
services rendered by them to the cause of humanity. Modem 
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scholars have been able to appreciate the greatness of Sankara- 
deva and Madhavadeva only because the hagiographers left 
detailed accounts of their gurus. Facts unearthed by the research 
of biographers in modern biographies have considerably helped 
in getting a closer and fuller view of the historical figures who 
mould the ideas of the present generation. For instance, till the 
publication of Maniram Dewan by Benudhar Sarma, Assamese 
people had a very vague idea of the part played by Maniram 
during the early years of the British rule in Assam. After the 
publication of the biography, Maniram’s image as a patriot and 
shrewd politician had been considerably brightened up. The bio¬ 
graphy of Romani Gdbharu by Dr. S. K. Bhuyan brought to 
light intrigues and underhand dealings of certain officers during 
the eighth decade of the seventeenth century. The obscure Ahom 
princess in the Mughal harem suddenly became an object of 
sympathy and admiration. The autobiographical narrations des¬ 
cribing the events of the freedom movement have considerably 
influenced the present generation in having a clearer and detailed 
view of the struggle. Thus, historical biographies in Assamese 
literature have considerably contributed to a proper understand¬ 
ing of the past as well as the part played by the historical per¬ 
sonalities of the bygone days. 
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I 

The literary imaginations in Orissa have, from its earliest 
times, been emotional, spiritual and historical as well. While 
the national experience has involved heroic achievements, spiritual 
quest, artistic excdlences through the popular mode of jubilation, 
ecstacy, and in the baffling sculptures, it has singularly prided 
itself on its rich historical and cultural traditions. The joy, the 
hopefulness, the sad disappointment and failure of the society 
and the involving emotions of the consisting of individuals 
although are reflected in literary creations of various literary 
forms, the grand epics and next to c^cs, the history has always 
supplied the motive forces in literary composition and this is 
significantly true in case of a nation known for its hoary past. 
It is indeed remarkable to notice how comparativdy constant 
att^tion has been paid by various aspects of history in selecting 
themes for literature and thereby creating and recreating the 
lives of principal characters, and celebrated persons from his- 
tozy. While any b'randi of literature records the experiences, 
emotions of human lives in a creative fashion, and poses problems 
along vdth thdr idealistic solutions the history is the faithful 
records of events and happenings of man in ration to the state 
and the society. However, historical biography is primarily con* 
cemed with indi^dual lives of rulers, heroes, patriots, rebels, 
saints and philosophers or any such outstanding persmiality, their 
struggles, tiidr hopes, rather than with the medianical activities 
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in a medianical manner. It is true that various aspects in the 
celebrated heroes’ lives have a lasting significance and carry a 
universal appeal because of their human quality, as they revolve 
about forces and problems common to men everywhere in all 
ages. 

Long before John Dryden coined the word biography and 
defined it to be “a history of particular men’s lives”, men lived 
and were struck with wonder at the way and manner some parti¬ 
cular persons with superiority of qualities of both head and heart 
lived. Even today one is curious about some individuals’ extra¬ 
ordinary life, and is sincerely anxious to explore and imfold the 
characteristics of the genius and his anxieties or zeal is no less 
than that of daring astronauts in their expedition and expedi¬ 
tion of the Moon. Really biography writing, whether historical 
or literary, is an art itself, since this requires to explore a man, 
a living organism, thrust in the same environment but having 
something unique, something extraordinary and inexplicably 
adventurous. In history there have had never been a dearth 
of such outstanding men and women who have led thdr lives 
in bitter struggles, have waged and fought wars may be for politi¬ 
cal powers, territorial expansion or for betterment of human 
destiny. Such lives deserve to be reckoned as adventures in liv¬ 
ing, and in the words of S. Smiles: “Biographies of great but 
specially of good men are most instructive and useful as helps, 
guides and incentives to others. Some of the best works are 
almost equivalent to Gospels—^teaching high living, high thinking 
and energetic actions for their own and the world’s good.” 
Therefore historical biographies moddled in any literature is first, 
an inspiring and ennobling study and, secondly, it is to preserve 
the past history of a particular country or region in an excellent 
literary form. As one scholar remarked “History should be 
interesting as well as solidly researched, a living breathing re¬ 
cord”. History is the enduring record of race, nationality, a>m- 
munity and country and it becomes a joyous pursuit of life when 
reflected in literature. History records the happenings but it 
amounts to interpretation of life when dressed in creative imagi¬ 
nations and emotional upsurge. History or historical Ixography 
enables one to study the human relations in proper perspective. 
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thus history provides materials and motive forces to creative 
authors. 

The present title of the paper indicates the study of bio¬ 
graphies of persons and personalities chosen from history written 
in a language and the extent of influence history has exerted in 
moulding the thought and temper of the people concerned. These 
biographies in prose or poetry provide an insight into the imder- 
standing the history of a particular region in a particular period. 
The ultimate object of such historical biographies is to say some¬ 
thing more about the human conditions than merely preserving 
materials. 


II 

Orissa is rich in historical records and archaeological remains. 
Her history goes back to centuries ealier and deeds of courage, 
conviction, war and peace, her unfading sculpture and naval glory 
have been eulogised in her literature through inspiring bio¬ 
graphies and other forms of literatures. Ancient Oriya literature 
consists of epics and myths and various devotional lyrical com¬ 
positions. A portion of it borrowed from Sanskrit were modi¬ 
fied and integrated into new compositions by the poets. The 
impelling urge for fame and name, the need for spiritual quest 
and the longing for social nobility were the interplay of these 
social and spiritual forces in the poet. In this process, the poets 
and writers could no longer afford to ignore the contemporary 
political history and its impact on them. 

The imperial inscriptions of Asoka, the great emperor 
(third century B.C.) found at Dhauli and Jaugada in Oriya and 
the Hatigumpha inscription of Kharavela, the great conquerer 
(first century B.C.) in Udayagiri near Bhubaneswar are regarded 
as the earliest historical and biographical notes in early Oriya 
language, and whatever may be their literary qualities, these 
inscripticms have assumed great historical as well as cultural signi¬ 
ficance all over India. Particularly the later one throws 
su^dent light on the life and training of Prince Kharabel in 
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those hoary days. 

The Oriya lang^ge is one of the oldest vernaculars of India. 
There are several religious works in the language in those days 
which when studied provides dues to the interpretation of politi¬ 
cal as well as cultural history of the period in Orissa. 

The Madala Panji, the palm leaf manuscripts or dironides 
maintained in the famous Jagannath temple at Puri, is the best 
replica of earlier historical biography in prose in the language. 
These historical narratives deal with the many-splendoured lives 
of the rulers of Orissa from the establishment of Ganga d 3 masty 
and the military expeditions, conquests, their winning the tetties, 
giving to the people a stable government and as such those narra¬ 
tives form the multicoloured history of the royal dynasties of 
Orissa. The chronicle is supposed to have been started at the 
command by the first founder king of the Ganga dynasty, 
Chodagangadev (1078-1147) of the eleventh century A.D. The 
date and authorship of these narrative chronicles is controversial, 
but the plenty of materials and theme incorporated therein offer 
scope for the study of individual rulers, and the pattern, the 
attitude and the mode of their administration, their success, their 
failures, their economic policies. The great Kapilendra Dev 
(1435-1466), the founder of solar dynasty in the fifteenth century, 
his adventurous and heroic life full of conquest, his equally 
worthy son Purusottam Dev (1466-1497) and some of their 
successors all find mention in these historical biographies. Ananga 
Bhim Dev (1211-1238) is described in these chronicles as a 
benevolent ruler and his address to the assembly of feudal chiefs 
in front of the Temple of Lord Jagannath is full of warmth and 
temper and pulsates with royal and majestic assurances. His 
famous address runs as follows ; 

"Ye, future Maharajas (King of Kings), I appeal to you 
all not to violate the Principles on which I have divided the 
state revenue to be spent. May you not think after me 
*Why should we abide by his arrangements ?’ This Kingdom 
that the Gangas won from the Kesaries extended under the 
latter from the river Kansabansa (at present in Midnapur 
district in West Bengal) in the north to the south, and from 
the Sea on the east to the district of Bhimn^r in the west. 
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The total income from this territory amounted to 7^ lakh 
tolas of gold* This Kingdom we have wcni with the sword, 
and also through the blessings of Brahmins and mercy from 
the lotus feet of Lord Jagannath. This we have extended 
again from the Danaibudi river in the north to Rajmuhendri in 
the south. In the west, it is extended up to Baud Sonepur. 
The new territories yield a revenue of ten lakh tolas of 
gold. So the total revenue of our state now comes up to* 
17^ lakh tolas of gold. This revenue we have divided among 
gods and Brahmins, among the different services, the army 
and the State reserve, and other miscellaneous expenditure. 
You, feudal Chiefs, violate not these principles. The conse¬ 
quences of sins of plunder and cheating are known to you 
from our scriptures. If you dare ever snatch away what I 
have allotted to various sections of my subjects, in the 
haughtiness of power, your sin will be no less than sacrilege 
against Lord Jagannath Himself. Serve the gods and 
Brahmins the way I have suggested. Give the nobility a 
share of the revenue in cowries, the elephant-keepers ten 
months' full pay, the infantry and the musketeers land with 
pay for ten months, and other services in the same manner, 
so that their faxmlies may be maintained. Adjusting this 
gold based revenue system to surpluses and deficits rule your 
subjects well. That alone will entitle you, Maharajas 
(King of Kings), Dharma alone is the best of all one’s 
achievements and assets on earth. Our booty out of ccmquests 
of old feudal lords in this land comes to about forty lakh 
and eighty-eight thousand tolas of gold. This is our self- 
acquired wealth. A portion of this wealth we want* to 
utilise in the service of Lord Jagannath. The temple build¬ 
ing Jayati has become dilapidated. We now plan to pull 
down ^e old one and build in its place, a shrine 100 cubits 
high.”* 

The above historical address of King Ananga Bhim 'Dev 
gives an insight into the state of affairs, economic, religious and 

* Translated Text of the address of King Ananga Bhim Dev from 
Mimtaia Pemju 
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administrative propriety, as envisaged him during the period 
of his benevolent rule. Besides, narrative shows the literary and 
imaginative bent of mind of much celebrated Ananga Bhim. 
Again from the point of literary prose, Madala Panji offers 
excellent specimen of old Oriya prose style. These chronicles 
are overwhelmingly ridden with historical facts and figures to 
deny it a place both in Orissa’s history and Oriya literature. 

Madala Panji was written in a period when poetry invaded 
the whole range of literature. That is why its prose, simple, 
restrained, and clear with a purpose to convey, to inform and to 
instruct, has been referred to by the critics, although these bio¬ 
graphical and narrative sketches as embodied in Madala Panji 
contains historical suitability more than literary merit or 
splendour. It shows quest for more evidences through its scienti¬ 
fic interpretation. 

From a more vantage point, the historical biographies in 
Oriya literature falls into three major periods, the ancient period, 
when Madala Panji and other miscellaneous writings were com¬ 
posed, the medieval period when a sense of spirit of biography 
is reflected in the poetical works of Oriya poets and saints, and 
the modem period chiefly dominated by nineteenth century nation¬ 
alism when it evolved more out of a desire to arouse political 
passions and to create a model for social and other reforms, to 
glorify our cultural heritage, to record heroic deeds to eulogise 
the careers of political and social workers and to recreate history 
out of its past readings. Biography, in modem sense and artistic 
dimension is thus the product of western education and an out¬ 
burst of nationalism, struggle for freedom. 


Ill 

As no broadbased study in systematic pattern of historical 
biography was possible in the early phase of literary practice, the 
poets^ tempted by the chivalry and benevolent of the contem¬ 
porary rulers, us^ to incorporate historical sketches which have 
enabled the modem literary critics and historians to draw pro¬ 
fusely upon these records for constructing the history of the 
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period. As Wintemitz remarked, “the po^s of bygcHie days 
wrote biography in the body of their epic composition”. Sarala 
Das, the celebrated earliest poet of Oriya literature mentioned in 
several places in his stupendous literary work the Mahabharai 
about the greatest founder ruler of Solar dynasty, Knpilendra 
Dev (1435-1466) and such references provide interesting and 
dependable materials relating to Kapilendra Dev, his heroic 
deeds and his stable Government. Some of these lines run as 
follows : 

Pranipatye Khatm Kapilendra Maharaja 

It conclusively proves that the Poet Sarala Das belonged to 
the period of Kapilendra Dev and his aca>unts of the reign of 
this great conquerer are equally faithful like a historian’s chronicle. 
The fifteenth century in Oriya literature as well as Orissa’s his- 
toiy was one of upheaval and Renaissance. This Rencussance 
is r^arded as one of great cultural and militant importance as it 
coincided with the most powerful king Kapilendra Dev. 

Now the historians and scholars mention Sarala Das’s literary 
work and his contemporary worthy ruler Kapilendra Dev un¬ 
mistakably for a full appraisal of the period. Similarly the 
succeeding band of spiritually inspired poets popularly known as 
“Panchasakha” poets in their various philosophy and devotion- 
oriented literaiy works made mention in abundance of their con¬ 
temporary ruler Prataprudra Dev (1497-1533) who was equally 
a staunch follower of the Cult of Vaishnavism. This erstwhile 
Pandiasakha Group consisted of Balaram Das, Jagannath Das, 
Yasobant Das, Achyutananda Das and Ananta Das. Balaram Das 
is the renowned author of the Ramayana, Jagannath Das is the 
outstanding poet of Srimadbhagamla, Yasobanta Das is the mystic 
author of Garuda Gita and Achyutananda Das is the popular poet 
of Sunya Samhita. Their works are best studied in the context 
of contemporary development of Oriya literature, the advent of 
Lord Cbaitanya in Purusottam, the seat of Ijord Jagannath and 
the reign of Prataprudra Dev and interplay of all multiple trends, 
such as spiritualisation, better morals. These poets along with 
Chaitanya Deva and Prataprudra Dev are considered as identical 
in taste, temperament and in spiritual thought. It was but natural 
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that the great burden of their works was philosophical and in 
being so occasional biographical reference adorned them. 

Biographical references from the contemporary political and 
social history are available in plenty in their works. As a result, 
Jagannath Das, Balaram Das, Achyutananda Das copiously quoted 
Prataprudra Dev and Chaitanya Deva who arrived in Puri in 1510 
and stayed till his death in 1533. Balaram Das mentioned about 
Prataprudra who was a scholar of high order and patron of poets, 
while in his works Jagannath Das filled his pages with description 
of his relation with the above King and Chaitanya Deva, their 
spiritual master. Achyutananda's prophetic writings can be relied 
upon as the documentary evidences of his age and social affairs. 
These poets stand alone among the early pioneers in medieval 
Orissa as mystic, as prophet, as social philosopher. Bipra Nilambar 
Das in his single ballad type work Deid Tola described the con¬ 
struction of the famous temple of Lord Jagannath at Puri and 
it bears testimony to the Buddhistic Brahmanic compromise. The 
period in the history of Orissa is known to be one of spiritual 
upliftment and S3nithesis of many faiths. These saint poets pres¬ 
cribed that divinity existed in us and that has to be realised through 
meditation, devotion and spiritual discipline. It follows that Vaish- 
nava or theological literature which was composed in the sixteenth 
or the seventeenth century that followed may be broadly classified 
as lyrical and also biographical. It is interesting to note that 
Dibakar Das's single poetical work is perfectly a biography^ of the 
saint poet Jagannath Das. This important work is on a parallel with 
the Chaitanya Mangala, Chaitanya ChaHtamrita and Chaitanya 
Bhagabata, written in Bengali by Jayananda, Krishna Das Kavi- 
raj and Vrindaban Das respectively. The work of Dibakar Das 
describes the spiritual kinship that existed between Jagannath 
Das and Chaitanya Deva and reflects sufficiently on the contem¬ 
porary political History. The celebrated saint poet and reformer 
Shankar Deva of Assam visited Puri and spent many years there. 
The moral ideas and ethics advocated by Jagannath Das exerted 
tremendous impact on the life of the people of Orissa and the 
Oriya langtu^, attauned refinemer t in his immortal work Bhaga- 

1 Jagomtatha Caritamruta. 

8 
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bata. The middle of the sixteenth century in Orissa ended with 
the independent rule of the Gajapati rulers of Orissa. In his¬ 
torical interpretaticm, the worship amd cult of Jagannath is the 
synthesis of Buddhism, Vaishnavism and Hindu faith. The 
works of this period reveal Bhakti-cult in its depth and detail in 
Orissa then. When in 1568 Kalapahar after repeated inroads 
of the Moghuls and Afgans, invaded Orissa, defeating Mukunda 
Deva, the last Hindu King of Orissa, and after the fall of the 
Gajapati rule there followed in Orissa an era of political tur¬ 
moil, a period of confusion, sodal and cultural depression at 
the hands of the Afgan invaders and Maratha rulers. The 
Moghuls temporarily might have succeeded in capturing a ruler 
here and there but they could never restore the previous political 
stability in Orissa. 

The vast kingdom of Orissa of the Gajapati rulers was tom 
up and scattered into so many little semi-independent principali¬ 
ties, having no central control and this political instability thou^ 
might have given a blow to the social and intellectual life of the 
state, but in the long run, the turn of events proved a blessing 
in disguise in a way that literary practice through the cultivation 
of Court poetry, became a phenomenon. 

The tradition of theological as well as social literature pro¬ 
duced by the metaphysical poets of Panchasakha group was not 
forgotten and the lure of Sanskrit Kavyas drew a number of 
local rulers to compose Kavyas in Oriya with great creative 
fervour. As a result new themes and fresh literary forms 
(ornate kavya) came to the forefront. This process helped 
Oriya literature to develop and to register fresh vitality. The 
epics and ICavays produced in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries probably never lost sight of the contemporary historical 
situaticm. The epics produced after sixteenth century were 
inspired more by divine thoughts and accounts of gods and 
goddesses, thus Mahadeva Das, Pitambar Das built up the 
brandi of epic writings and there is not much evidence of his¬ 
torical biography in their works. 

In Pitambar Das’s Nrusingha Purana or in several epic 
works of Mahadev Das, such as Kartika Mahatmya^ Padma 
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Purana, Vmsakha Mahatmya, Asadha McdMtmya, there are more 
imaginaticms and narratives of divine nobility and a pattern of 
life given to social ethics. But the vast mass of ornate poetry oi 
lengthy rhetorical compositions initiated by Dinakrushna Das, 
Upendra Bhanja or Abhimanyu Samanta Singhar, Brajanath Bad 
Jena contained casual persons by way of paying poets’ tributes 
to their royal patrons. The element of sportive romance, love, 
of Radha and Krishna, Rama and Sita or Prince and Princess, 
their separation, union being the burden in abundance of such 
medieval poetry, characterised by linguistic jugglery, there is 
rare scope for presenting historical flashes. Surprisingly enough, 
the protagonist of sudi ornate decorative poetry hailed from the 
ruler family of Bhanja dynasty of south Orissa. In this genre 
Upendra Bhanja is mentioned as an outstanding poet of passion 
and emotion. Dinakrishna Das, a Vaishnava poet, makes refer¬ 
ences to the administration of his time in his much appreciated 
excellent work Rasa Kallol. Purusottam Das, a minor poet, 
wrote Kanchi Kaveri which may be regarded as a partial bio¬ 
graphy of the great heroic King Purusottam Dev and his 
marriage with charming Padmavati, the daughter of the king of 
Kanchi. Kanchi Kceueri by Rangalal Banerjee in Bengali may 
be cited as a parallel poetic work embodying the historical legend 
of Orissa. The dominating note in the present work that strikes 
one is the spirit of patriotism. 


IV 

The eighteenth century history in Orissa, characterised by 
the conflict between “Moghuls and Marahatta power and finally 
Marahattas taking over the administration of Orissa in the 
middle of the century, leaves no account of their struggle up¬ 
rising and depredation, except the great poet Brajanath Bada 
Jena portraying the clash between the Marahatta Subedar and 
the local ruling chief of the feudatory state, Raja Trilochan 
Mahindra Bahadur in his poetical work Samara Taranga to¬ 
wards the year 1970. The place of action was the Dhenkanal 
Garh (the seat of administration and abode of the king). The 
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poet was born in 1730 and expired a little before the British 
occupation of Orissa in 1803. Thus the author had the privil^e 
of probably witnessing the Maratha and the forces of the 
Dhenkanal Durbar class, whidi his poetic talent preferred to 
glorify out of a deep sense of local patriotism. Besides, there is 
also mention of another contribution of the Dhenkanal ruling 
chief with the chief of Keonjhar, an adjoining state. Samar 
Taranga is both a remarkable poem and an important historical 
document in poetry, exhibiting description of a pitched-battle 
between the Marahatta force and the local soldiers. 

Truly it is an interesting account of the battles fought, in¬ 
cluding, first, preparations for the impending clash, secondly, the 
arrangement of cannons, the king’s inspection of his own army 
consisting of cavalry and infantry, the king’s address to his 
soldiers. Initial success in the dash attended the Dhenkanal 
ruler, but ultimately the king agreed to pay peskis to the Mara- 
hattas. The Marahatta forces in the conflict were led by 
Chimanaji Bapu. What is more important in this little poetical 
composition, is not the poet’s ability and command over artistry, 
and embellishment of descriptions of chivalry, horror but the 
erstwhile and phenomenal factor of historicity and the contem¬ 
porary military event, during the period when the Oriya poets 
were more emphatic in delineating the sportive romance of Radha 
and Krishna, their worshipped deities and symbols of faith, and 
for this reason alone. Samara Taranga in the whole galaxy of 
medieval Oriya poetry occupies the foremost place as a piece of 
historical reporting and as such reflects the contrast between the 
romantic and emotional writing and the writing of historical 
treaties. 


V 

The political and cultural history of Orissa during the years 
following the British conquest in 1803 is one of the instability, 
disunity, disccxitent on one hand and upsurge of local resistance 
on the other. It took several years for the Britishers to take 
stodc of the prevailing situation, its social and cultural dis- 
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integration and political disorder and then ensure a period of 
renaissance through various reforms and conciliatory methods. 
The Oriyas were once the great builders of temples, magnificent 
embankments, and carried victory far into the South and North 
and now their children rose to the occasion and spontaneously 
olfered armed resistance to the British conquerors and right from 
1817 to 1857' the years were overwhelmed with uprisings, mili¬ 
tant challenges here and there by the native and national militia 
of Orissa, whose forefathers fought heroic battles under the 
command of the great Gajapati ruler. The Pathan, the Moghuls, 
the 'Marahatta rule in Orissa resulted only in intensifying anar¬ 
chical conditions in the country and local feuds and quarrels, for 
political power had a common feature and now with the Britishers 
oaupying Orissa, there arose storm and revolt over the gathering 
clouds of century’s accumulated political and social disaster and 
over the political horizons of Orissa appeared the glowing revolt¬ 
ing planets like Jayakrushna Rajguru, the hereditary priest of the 
descendant of die Gajpati kings. Popularly known and today 
remembered as Jaya Rajguru. He led a revolt against the 
Britishers but this supreme Brahmin hero-commander and agita¬ 
tor was captured, hanged publicly. The seat of this rising was 
Khurda, where the descendants of the previous Gajapati rulers of 
Puri used to preside and rule. The Paik soldiers were more 
emboldened and again were out to beat the Britishers in 1817 
imder the challenging command of Buxi Jagabandhu, Vidyadhara, 
the most splendid military personnel in the history of Orissa in 
the ninet^th century. He was the hereditary commander-in- 
chi,ef of the Raja of Khurda. He made a determined effect to 
strike at the very foundation of the British rule in Orissa and 
for six months he held in ground, baffled the British soldiers. 
These Paik armed rebellions in Orissa against the Britishers, 
were no doubt the first set bade that the Britishers suffered be¬ 
fore 1850 only to face another major war of Independence that 
is Sepoy Mutiny in 1857 in our country. 

TTie role of Surendra Sai, a rebel in western Orissa, against 
the British Government in the second half of the nineteenth century 
fills the pages of Orissa’s history with acts of valour, patriotism 
and heroic sacrifices. It may be mentioned here that the fort of 
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Barabati in Cuttack fell on 14’10-1803 but it was not before 1st 
Januaiy, 1850, that Sambalpur came under the direct control of 
the British Government. The Agent to the Governor-General and 
Commissioner at Chotanagpur came over to Sambalpur, issued 
instruction directing John Cadenhead to take charge of the treasury 
from Rani Rupa Singh Bahadur and to report direct to the Accoun¬ 
tant General, Fort William, the details of the amounts and cash 
balance on 1st January, 1850. Surendra Sai was deprived of his 
Intimate right to succeed to the throne of Sambalpur, rose in 
revolt, was imprisoned as an agitator, escaped from the jail, joined 
the sepoy mutiny, faced charges as a traitor and murderer and 
acquitted by the British Judge, again was confined in Hazaribagh 
Jail where he breathed his last in the fort Aseergarh in the lonely 
hours of February 28 of 1884 at the age of ninety. An 
indefatigable hero in the cause of country’s freedom, Sri Surendra^s 
life is full of eventful history. 

The nineteenth cmtury in Orissa produced a number of 
rebd young men, who were non-conformist in their political 
thoughts, ideas and actions. A galaxy of patriots, came on the 
scene of nineteenth century Orissa, to be only followed by another 
generation of inspiring leaders, authors, writers and intellectuals 
whose biographies are worth studies in any literature or in any 
country. 


VI 

As has b^n said earlier, the modem biography became a 
growing phenomenon in the wake of the British rule and spread 
of western education resulting in an intdlectual renaissance 
throughout India. It came with the age of printing and the 
transiticm from verse to prose. As it was a long left need, it 
became somewhat popular with the writers, with the poets and 
historians to evolve well-written and neat biographies out of the 
huge materials of history and accumulating events of significance. 
Particularly the first quarter of the present, cmtury and the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century yielded a rich crop of biographi- 
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cal writings. Fakirmohan Senapati, Madhusudan Rao, Mnitunjaya 
Rath, Bichhananda Ch. Patnaik and many others under com¬ 
pelling need wrote small biographies or biographical essays for 
the syllabus of the school-going children. Fakirmohan Senapati 
(1843-1918) who was a great pioneer in modern Oriya literature, 
wrote Rajputar Itihas and poet Madhusudan Rao's Prabandha- 
mala (1878) embodied illuminating biogfraphies of illustrious 
persons like Asoka, Ahalya Bai, and Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. 
Similarly, Mrutyimjaya Rath’s Prabandha Path in two parts 
contains many historical and literary biographies and the book was 
approved by the Calcutta University as a text book. Madhusudan 
and Mrutyuiijaya can be compared to Iswar Gupta in Bengali 
literature. 

Ghumusar Rajvansavcdi is a study in historical biographies 
of the ruling chiefs of Ghumusar in the line of Ram Basu’s bio¬ 
graphy of Pratapaditya in Bengali. Even Fakirraohan’s autobio¬ 
graphy is a sustaining faithful chronicle of Orissa and her 
condition during author’s lifetime. The movement for the uni¬ 
fication of Oriya-speaking tracts sponsored by Utkal Sammelani 
under the leadership of Gopabandhu Das after 1915 and the 
different phases of freedom movement in the country, the impact 
of leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas 
Chandra Bose, gave rise to a sense of urgency about biography¬ 
writing and studies in national history. The change to vigorous 
and powerful prose in medium and to contemporaneous in subject 
brought about a number of fulfledged biographies as if written 
from deep national experience. Chintamani Acharya's Itihas 
Prasanga is a labourious study of so many historical personal¬ 
ities and events like Shah Jahan, Asoka, Buddha and the 
Tajmahal. The title itself suggests the author’s deep interest and 
insight into the area of history. 

During the years following 1920, biography-writing in Oriya 
became increasingly a literary practice and it also became popular. 
With periodicals and spread of education and increase of national 
awareness in the wake of Gandhi’s non-cooperation movement 
enthusiasm for soda! reforms and political literacy became so 
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evident that poets and authors turned to history for inspirati<m 
and a driving force. The group of writers engag^ in the national 
school of Satyabadi under the guidance of Pandit Gopabandhu 
Das wrote a number of biographies diiefly drawn from Indian as 
well as Orissa’s history. Napoleon Bonaparte by Godavarish 
Misra, Mazzim by Sri Godavarish Mahapatra, Vira Bharata by 
Pandit Basudev Mahapatra, Barabati and Konarka by Pandit 
Krupasindhu Misra, written in the thirties had certainly behind 
them a spirit of deep patriotism. Particularly the work Rajput 
Gaurab by Godavarish Mahapatra, modelled on the Tod’s 
Rajasthan, is amazingly interesting and in the Rajput Heroes there 
is massive strength and love of freedom. Similarly, Kritimala by 
the same author is an inspiring account of the heroism dis* 
played by the local Paik soldiers in Orissa. Padmacharan 
Patnaik, a lyrical poet, wrote the biography of Mahatma Gandhi 
and of few historical perscmalities. Chintamani Acharya also 
wrote a small treatise on the principles of Swarajya as con- 
t^plated by Mahatma Gandhi. 

Ancient saints, seers also became the popular themes of 
biographies during this period. Sri Jagannath Mahapatra, Pandit 
Nilkantha Rath, Pandit Baikoli Jyotish Bisarada, Pandit Nilkantha 
Das wrote a series of biographies both from epics and history. 
Ramchandra Adiarya was a genius, eminently suited to utilise 
historical lives and produced a number of probing biographies, such 
as Padmini, Piyus Prabaha, Pranaya Prabha, choosing Indian 
history as his area of deep interest he made of it a vigorous and 
effective instrument for the presentation of traditional patriotism, 
sacrifice and boldness of Indian heroes. Rana Pratap, Mebarer 
Patan, Gurugovind Singh are biographies involving an enquiry 
into the nature of valour of the concerned characters, Asoka by 
Artatran Misra, Gautania Buddha by Janaki Ballabha Patnaik 
provided good biographical reading matta:. Sri Kharca/ela by 
ICedar Nath Mahapatra bears the mark of a balanced study of a 
great emperor and the study shows Kharvela’s vast energy, 
interest in human welfare in religious and cultural promotions. 
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VII 

The flame of patriotic history prior to the achievement of 
independence and the successful culmination of freedom move¬ 
ment in 1947 became a torch of liberty in the hands of the writers 
and they attempted at writing biographies on large scale. 

The purpose of sudi national biographies was partly to 
educate the mass of school-going yoxmg diildren and partly to 
educate and partly to arouse national consciousness in the country. 
The lives of patriots and nationalities of other lands and 
different states of India were attempted successfully. The life of 
Roosevelt, the lives of Mussolini and similar personalities were 
written. The great and eventful lives of contemporary leaders 
like Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose, Bal Gangadhar Tillak, L.ala Laj pat Roy, Sardar Ballav Bhai 
Patel created biographies of sustaining qualities. Jugajyoti 
Joewaharlal Nehru by Balaram Mahanti, Netaji Subhas Bose by 
Jugal Kishore Panigrahi, with patriotic sentiments made important 
contributions in the field of biography. The life of Pandit 
Gopabandhu Das by Bauri Bandhu I'ripathi in the thirties and 
again recent one by Dr. Sreeram Chandra Das centres chiefly 
roimd the contemporary social and political events in Orissa. 

A series of biographies of historically and politically impor¬ 
tant persons in Orissa and Indian history were undertaken by 
Pandit Lingaraj Misra. These planned publications had in them 
a central purpose of acquainting the young men and women with 
noble thoughts and ideas of eminent personalities. Similarly, 
^Amarcharita Mala’ a biographical series sponsored by New 
Students Store made available in abundance the biography of 
illustrious sons of history to the searching readers. A new 
element of nationalism and patriotism had entered these bio¬ 
graphies and the most significant trait of these biographies is an 
admiration for the history of the coimtry. This series consisted 
of biographies of great emperors, generals, scholars, poets, astro¬ 
logers, leaders and social reformers too, and it presented docu¬ 
ments hitherto unknown and in going so it unearthed a plenty of 
historical materials. The life of Madhusudan Das, the eminent 
barrister and the pioneer of modern Orissa, was written by 
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Sri Nabakishore Das (Utkcdgmrab Madhusudcen) in 1953, 
Despran Madhusudan (1971) by Suryanarayan Das, and 
Satabdir Surya (1970) by Surendra Mohanty, are also the most 
labourious and voluminous biographies of the same illustrious per¬ 
sonality. While Suryanarayan Das has treated the current 
history of Orissa from 1900 in the book, Sri Mohanty has created 
artistry and poetry, in the biography Satabdir Surya with the 
gradual widening of frontiers and dissemination of knowledge 
approach to biography became more than factual and mere 
presentaticm of events of one’s life. 

Sri Chakradhar Mahapatra’s endeavour in this branch deserves 
special mention with his most significant work on the biography 
of Rodanga Buxi, and Suryanarayan Das’s Sepoy Bidrohar Jhcdak, 
the entire militant glory of Orissa during the nineteenth century, 
was brought to light and it reflected a contrast in the context of 
the present-day frustration. Again Chakradhar Mahapatra has 
displayed a kewi sense of urgency of history in bringing out a 
book Utkal Itihcksar Ek Ajnata Adhyaya (one unknown chapter 
from, the history of Orissa, 1969). The book deals with the life 
and achievement of some royal ministers and advisers to the 
Gajapati rulers of Orissa including that of Paramalaxmi Rajguru, 
who was minister to the King of Orissa (1727-1743). The bio¬ 
graphical treatment increases and widens the frontier of one’s 
knowledge about the history of Orissa. A research work of 
painstaking study this book stands distinguished from similar 
treatise in matter of records and their skilful presentation. It 
reveals the cultural and administrative supremacy of the Oriya 
Brahmin Ministers of Gajapati rulers. Padced with historical 
datas the book shows the author’s critical valuation of the subject 
matter and is very much thought-provoking and is worthy of men¬ 
tion by scholars for its fiddity to unearthed facts. 


VIII 

In the post-independence biographies, Veer Surendra Sai (the 
bi(^aphy of tiie great erstwhile rebel of western Orissa) written 
by Sri Aniruddha Das has added colour and variety to the historical 
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biographies in Oriya. The book, first published in 1963, has 
narrated the life-history of a great hero who sacrificed his all— 
his family, his wealth, and lastly, himself—in a fight against the 
Britishers in the nineteenth century, with a great deal of respect 
and sincerity. Comparatively speaking the above biographies have 
brought to prominence the nineteenth century history of Orissa 
with refreshing emotions and vitality. It appears a determined 
effort on the part of the biographers to revise, to recreate the 
hallowed history of Orissa and to brighten the memories of bold 
sacrifice and first in the cause of literary and welfare of the 
people of the region. These biographers have utilised every 
literary technique to commemorate history, the aspirations, the 
longings of the leaders and their x)eople correspondingly the 
life blood of nationalistic thoughts increasingly came to be 
visualised. 

Life of Chandrasekhar Samanta the eminent astrologer of 
Orissa as depicted by Pandit Chandra Sekhar Misra, contains, 
besides biographical details, flashes of contemporary events of 
cultural and astrological interest in Orissa. This book is the 
study in depth of the great astrological personality of India. 

Huensanketr Bharat Bhraman (Sojourn of the great 
Chinese traveller) has become the subject of a very illuminating 
study at the hands of Bharat Chandra Naik. It deals with the 
Indian scence in those remote past days of the Indian History. 
A biography of the late lamented Sri Ram Chandra Bhanja, the 
erstwhile ruler of Mayurbhanj was written earlier by Sri Dibya 
Singha Panigrahi, gives a jneture of the benevolent administra¬ 
tion of the Mayurbhanj Durbar. 

The patriotic feelings aroused by many minor writers in 
their writings meant for the refreshment and entertainment of 
the children in one series or another after 1950 (such biographies 
include Harsabardhan, Kaniska, Chandragupta Maurya, Ashok, 
Bimbisar, Klapilendra Dev, Purusottam Dev, Shah Jahan) for our 
country, our nation, our language and cultural heritage influenced 
and accelerated the writing of historical biography. Besides a keai 
interest in our past aroused by such writings, a determination to 
build the present refused itself in the minds of the younger genera- 
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tion to forge ahead with the task of national reconstruction. 

Further, after 1950 the biography form of writing have 
risen to new autobiographical trend and new design in art form. 
We renember Fakirmohan as a pioneer of this art form in bio¬ 
graphy and his autobiography is a very successful and penetrat¬ 
ing cultural study of events and personalities covering the 
period (1860-1914), such as the devastating famine of 1865. 
T. E. Ravenshaw, the then Commissioner of Orissa, John Beames, 
the then Collector of Orissa, the history of printing press in 
Orissa, the agitation in Keonjhar state and the state of affairs 
in many feudatory states, etc. Apart from details of the personal 
life of the author, this work has been referred to as a reliable 
document in the history of Orissa during the quarter of the 
nineteenth century. During the specific period of the last thirty 
years, there are several significant autobiographical works and 
mention may be made of Ardha Satabdir Orissa O Tanhire Mo 
Sthcma (Orissa during the half century and my place therein) 
by Pandit Godavarish Misra is a compendium of Orissa’s politi¬ 
cal, cultural life during which period, the author served Orissa 
in many fields. 

Equally significant is another autobiography of Pandit 
Nilakantha Das, full of documentations and the range of his 
personal experiences identifies with the history of Orissa is an 
amazing study. Angejahe Nibhcdchhi (recently published, 1973), 
is an autobiography of great, sustaining interest of Sri Kalindi 
Charan Panigrahi, steeped in personal details and especially the 
historical and cultural importance of the period dealt with has 
never been lost sight of. The author is frank and free in his 
treatment of the details, and always the emphasis is laid on the 
political and cultural developments, taking place in Orissa during 
the days. As an art form this work is well written and is full 
of poetic sentiments and massive documentations. Jiban Pathe, 
a small work of autobiographical nature by Sri Udayanath Rath, 
a retired I.A.S. Officer, makes an interesting study of the British 
days in Orissa, their administration, their revenue system and 
educational institutions and social customs prevailing in Orissa 
in the first half of the present century. A similar work by Ram 
Krushna Nanda throws sufficient light on the educational and 
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political developments in Orissa in the first part of the present 
century. 

During the last ten years biographies of Tagore, Ramakrishna, 
Aurobindo, Vivekananda, Gandhi, Tolstoy, Lenin, have been 
written and thus have released treasure house of information, 
documents to the reading public. The life of A. Pushkin, the 
great rebel poet of Russia, written by Dr. Gopal Chandra Misra, 
gives a picture of Russia of pre-revolutionary days. Chintamani 
Das’s Aitihasik Krupasindhu is a vivid life sketch of a noted 
historian Krupasindhu Misra who belonged to the Satyabadi 
National School. 


IX 

Historical biographies in Oriya have gone a long way in 
enriching Oriya literature both in depth and dimension and the 
art of biography has been adequately cultivated. Although a 
biographer has to deal with evidence, but his success lies as to how 
he interprets, the evidences and facts and on his exploration of 
knowledge depends the degree of success. A biography is just 
like a woman, if it is beautiful it is not faithful and if it is 
faithful it is not beautiful. 

A biographer need not be a compiler alone but an artist. 
The lives of saints, poets, freedom-fighters, scientists and social 
reformers greatly influence the life history of a nation and its 
course of events. A good biographer is he who strikes a balance 
between things remembered and things forgotton. A biographer 
has a responsibility and he is in a way committed to his 
task. He should well remember what the great American poet 
Walt Whitman once said : “I have hated so much of the biography 
in literature, because it is so imtrue ; look at our national figures, 
how they are spoilt by liars who put an extra touch here and there, 
here again, there again, until the real man no longer recognisable.” 
To disojver the man and to present him to the generation of 
readers is the duty of a biogra^er. 

Both biography and autobiography have played an important 
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rcte in our literature although the scope and canvas of the 
biography is yet to adiieve recognition as an art form. lAideily 
the movement in Oriya literature is more towards a further degree 
of artisticness, than mere reproduction of history. There is not 
many biographies in Oriya to-day where a character is analysed 
in the context of an interplay among social realities and inner 
human motives. 
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LITERATURE 


Dr. Hari Shanker Srivastava 
(Gorakhpur University) 


1 

The Oxford Dictionary defines biography as “the history of the 
lives of the individual of men as branch of literature”. It thus 
emphasies three words, viz., history, individual and literature. 
History, broadly speaking, is said to be the study of the evolution 
of man on earth. Man has thus to be studied in social, 
political, cultural, economic, literary and several other aspects. 
The old concept of defining history as political history has now 
completely changed. We may, thus, define historical biographies 
as biographies of such persons who have distinguished themselves 
in art, literature, religion, social, political or cultural fields. 
Further, biography should include autobiographies also. The latter 
is actually a biography of the person written by himself. No 
one knows oneself better than the person concerned. The 
autobiographies, however, have their own limitations, but the 
same is the case with biographies. 

“Like history, biography has its overtones and undertones. 
It is more than a literary recreation, more than a portrait gallery 
of striking faces, more than a study which makes the past vivid 
with personalities.” Biography is more popular than history as 
it humanizes the past and enriches personal experience of the 
present in a way that history can seldom do. But biography can 
be useful for the study of history only when it is written as a 
work of schcrfarship and is essentially based on the available 
contemporary sources, properly scrutinized and examined. 
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Untruthful and unintelligent biography, written with particular 
objects, loose their importance and become dangerous for proper 
historical understanding. 

Interest in writing and study of biographies of the great men 
may be found in all the ancient nations from the earliest times. 
They were written with a desire to do honour to the memory of 
those who by their character and actions distinguished themselves 
from others. It was thus to satisfy the commemorative instinct 
of the people. It was also to encourage the younger generation 
to follow and emulate those who distinguished themselves. Thus 
didactic and hagiographic traditions of biography appear in early 
Christian, Hindu and Buddhist traditions. 

Biographical traditions in Indian literature can be traced 
from the earliest times in Sanskrit and Pali texts. The Rama- 
yana, the Mahabharata, and the Puranas contain the earliest 
traditions of biographical literature. The Baddhacharita of 
Ashvaghosa, Mahauamsa, Lalitamstara, the Jatakas, Harsha- 
charita of Banabhatta, etc., continued the same traditions. 


II 

Historical Biographies in Hindi Literature 

The development of historical biographies in Hindi literature 
can be traced from its early history; or it may be said that earliest 
Hindi works are biographical. We may divide conveniently the 
devdopment of biographical literature in Hindi into the following 
periods : 

(i) from 1000 A.D. to 1850 A.D. 

(ii) frcmi 1851 A.D. to 1900 AiU. 

(iii) from 1901 A.D. to 1929 A.D. 

(iv) from 1930 A.D. to 1960 A.D. 

(v) from 1960 A.D. to the present day. 

(i) First Period : 1000 A.D. to 1850 A.D. 

During this period two Mnds of biographical literature in 
Hindi were written. At die earlier stage, called the Raso period 
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(Bardic period) o£ Hindi literature (eleventh to thirteenth cen¬ 
turies), a number of works connected with chivalry, military 
exploits and campaigns were written. The important amongst 
them were Khwnan Raso (813 to 843 A.D.) by Brahm Dutt 
Kavi, Visal Deo Raso (twelfth century) by Narpati Nalh, 
Priihim Raj Raso (1168-1192 A.D.) by Chand Bardai, Alh 
Khand (1173 A.D.) by Jagvik and Hammir Raso (1300 A.D.) 
by Sarangdhar. 

The Raso tradition did not die out completely and it was 
revived at the time of Hindu resistance to Aurangzeb’s policy in 
the seventeenth century. Shiv Raj Bhushan (1673 A.D.) by 
Bhusan, Surajan Charit (1753 A.D.) by Sudan, Hammira Raso 
(1728-1823 A.D.) by Jodhraj, and Hammir Hath (1745 A.D.) 
by Chandra Shekhar continued the same tradition. The Raso 
literature mentioned above was written in verse. There have 
been controversies about the dates of their composition, and their 
authenticity has also been challenged. So far as their value as 
historical biographies is concerned, it can only be said that they 
tried to project the image of their heroes. 

The rise and growth of the Bhakti movement between the 
fourteenth and eighteenth centuries in the Hindi speaking areas 
resulted in the development and progress of Hindi literature 
especially devotional literature of high order. With the grow¬ 
ing popularity of the Bhakti movement the lives of the Bhaktas 
attracted the attention of their followers and a number of bio¬ 
graphies of the Bhaktas were written between the fourteenth 
and the early part of the nineteenth century. Nabha Das in his 
Bhakkmal (written at the end of the sixteenth or early seven¬ 
teenth century) described the lives of two hundred Bhaktas. 
Similarly, Caurasi' Vaishnavon ki Faria and Do Sao Pceuan 
Vaishnavon ki Varta by Gokul Nath described the lives of 84 and 
252 Vaishnava saints respectively. A number of Parchais on the 
lives of saints were written by Anand Das. These biographies 
deal with the lives of saints and their miracles and were written 
to inculcate the Bhakta spirit amongst the readers. 

A very interesting autobiographical work entitled Ardhkatha 
(1641) was written by Banarsi Das, a jeweller of Jaunpur (U.P.). 
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This is the first autobiography in Hindi literature. The author 
gave some interesting details about the historical events, such as 
the famme of 1656 A.D. in northern India, Salim’s visit to 
Jaunpur in 1600 A.D. and Akbar’s death in 1605 A.D. The 
biographical literature in the first period written in verse, was, 
however, written for a particular class of people and with a 
particular purpose. 

(ii) Second Period : 1851 A.D, to 1900 A.D, 

The rise and growth of the renaissance in the nineteenth 
century in India gave an impetus to the development of Indian 
languages including Hindi. Hindi prose developed in this period 
and with it were laid the foundations of historical biographies in 
the modern sense of the term. Bhartendu Harishdiandra was the 
most dominating figure in Hindi literature during the second half 
of the nineteenth century. This period is popularly called the 
“Bhartendu Yug” of Hindi literature. Influenced by biographical 
literature in English Bhartendu wrote Charitcaoali consisting of 
brief biographies of sixteen great distinguished men in various 
fields. He also wrote four other books like Udai Purodai and 
Bundi Ka Rajvansh which have considerable historical significance. 

Quite a few other biographies were written during the period. 
These may be divided in three categories : (a) Biographies of 
religious leaders, (b) Biographies of foreign personalities, and 
(c) Biographies of heroes of ancient and medieval periods of 
Indian History. 

Arya Samaj founded in 1875 with its emf^asis on Hindi, 
attracted the attenticm of the Hindi speaking people and Dayanand 
Saraswati (1824>83) became the hero of Hindu revival. Quite 
a few biographies of Dayanand were written in Hindi. Dayanand 
Digvijai (1881) by Gopal Sharma, Maharshi Dayanand Saraswati 
Ka Jeevan Charit (1888) by Jagannath, and Swami Dayanand 
Sasraswati Makaraj Ka Jeewan Charit (1897) by BalUiadra 
Mishra are some of the important biographies of Swami Dayanand 
writtra during this period. The saints of the Bhakti movement 
were not also forgotten, and the life of Mirabai (1893) hy 
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Kartik Pd, Khatri, life of Pipajee (1899) by Bhagwan Das 
were also published. 

Study of Western history resulted in the writing and publi¬ 
cation of Hindi biographies of Napokon Bonaparte (1883) by 
Ram Shanker Vyas, Life of Columbus (1899) by G. D. Sharma, 
Alexander the Great (1899), Queen Victoria (18%), and 
Massini (1900). Foundations for the study of medieval Indian 
history on modern lines were laid in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Amongst the historical works published 
dhring the period, Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan 
inspired the Hindi-speaking people most. With the rise of 
national awakening the biographies of Rajput heroes were found 
useful to inspire men and women in their fight for freedom. 
Thus quite a few biographies of such heroes were written in 
Hindi during the period. Miinsi Devi Prasad Munsif was the 
pioneer in this respect and he laid the foundations of historical 
biographies in Hindi on a sound footing. Being a good scholar 
of Persian and Rajasthani he had access to contemporary sources. 
He published quite a number of biographies, such as Meera Bed 
(1888), Maharaj Man Singh Kachhwaha (1889), Raja Maldeo 
(1889), Emperor Akbar and Raja Birbal (1893), Maharana 
Pratap (1893), Prithviraj Kachhwaha (1893), Puran Mall 
(1893), Rana Bhim (1893), Ratan Singh (1893), Maharana 
Udai Singh (1893), Jaswant Singh (18%). Besides Mxmshi 
Devi Prasad, Prcin Chand published the life of Maharaja 
Vikramaditya (1893) and Maharaja Chhe^trapati Shivajee 
(1893). Women reform movement diverted attention towards 
the lives of eminent women. Kashi Nath Khatri wrote the life 
of famous women of India (1883) and K. P. Khatri dealt with 
the life of Ahilya Bai (1887). 

(iii) Third Period : 1901 A.D. to 1929 A.D, 

Social, religious and political movements of the nineteenth 
century had an impact on Hindi literature and quite a large 
number of historical biographies were published during the 
period. A number of biograiiies of Swami Dayanand Saraswati 
were written during this period also. Some of the important 
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ones were Arya Dkarmendra Jeevan Maharshi (1901) by Ram 
Bilas Sharda, Dayanand Charitamrit (1904) by Daya Ram, 
Szvami Dayanand (1907) by Chimman Lai Vaish, Dayanand 
Digvijai (1910) Akhilanand Sharma and Dayanand Prakash 
(1919) by Satyanand. Biographies of other religious leaders were 
also published. Mahdeo Bhatt's Lajpat Mahima (1907), Swami 
Sharadanand’s Arya Pathik Lekhram (1914), and Banarasi Das 
Chaturvedi’s Keshava Chandra S>en (1917) are important amongst 
these. Biographies of Ram Mohan Roy were written by 
Yadunandan Prasad Mishra (1917), Shiv Narain Dwivedi (1917) 
and Ganga Prasad Upadhyay (1920). A biography of Swami 
Ram Tirth was written by Ganapati Krishna Gujar (1914) 
and that of Swami Ramakrishna Paramhansa (1919) was by 
Yadunandan prasad. 

Contact with Western history increased in the first quarter 
of the twentieth century. The period witnessed the spread 
and intensity of the national movement and national con¬ 
sciousness. Biographies of such heroes of Western history who 
had distinguished themselves for the love and sacrifice of their 
country, attracted the attention of Hindi authors. Quite a few 
biographies of such historical personalities of Western history were 
published : biographies of Garibaldi by Jndra Vachaspati (1920) 
and Radha Mohan Gokuljee (1922) ; Mazzini by Laxmidhar 
Bajpai (1914) and Radha Mohan Gokuljee (1922) ; Napoleon 
Bonaparte by Umapati Sharma (1905), by Radha Mohan Gokuljee 
(1917) and also by Radha Krishna Saraswat (1918), Nelson 
by Akhauri Krishna Prasad Singh (1914) and Shiva Kumar 
Shashtri (1928), Prince Bismarck by Indra Vedalankar (1915), 
Max Muller by Surendra Nath Tewari (1921), Columbus by Shiv 
Narain Dwivedi (1917), Gladstone by Dwarka Prasad Chaturvedi 
(1917) ; Abraham Lincoln by Visheshwar Nath Mehar (1921) 
and Satya Vrat (1928), Benjamin Franklin (1928) by Laxmi 
Sahai Mathur, Lord Kitchner (1917) by Chandra Sekhar Pathak 
are some of the important ones. The loyalists did not lack bdiind 
and biography of Queen Victoria was written by Lajja Ram 
Sharma (1^1) and George V by Udai Narain Bajpai (1911). 

Biographies of heroes of ancient and medieval Indian history 
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were also written during the period. Chanakya (1903) by Lajja 
Ram Mdita, Bhishm Pitemah (1912) by Chaturvedi Dwarka 
Prasad Sharma are quite interesting biographies. Dr. Sampuma- 
nand (Ex-Chief Minister of U.P.) wrote a number of historical 
biographies. He published Maharaja Chatrasal (1916), Cheat 
Singh aur Kashi (1919), Samrat Harsha Vardhan (1920), Mahadji 
Scindia (1920) and Samrat Ashoka (1924). These are very well 
written historical biographies. 

Heroes of medieval Indian history had become very popular 
after the publication of Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan 
(1829-32), Grant Duff’s History of the Marathas (1826) and 
Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs (1849). Their impact on 
historical biographies in Hindi is clearly visible in this period. 
Biographies of the heroes further became popular as they gave 
inspiration in the freedom struggle. Biographies of Shivajee 
were written by Kartik Prasad (1901), Tara Charan Agnihotri 
(1914), Laxmi Dhar Bajpai (1917), and Uma Dutt Sharma 
(1926). Maharana Pratap’s biographies by Devi Prasad (1903), 
by Satish Chandra Mishra (1907) and by Chandra Shekhar Pathak 
(1920) ; biographies of Maharana Sanga by Munshi Devi Prasad 
(1904) and by Haribilas Sharda (1914) were published. Prithvi- 
raj Chauhan (1902) by Baldeo Prasad Mishra, Guru Grovind Singh 
(1914) by Anand Krishna Mehta and by Beni Prasad (1914), 
Rani Durgavati (1914) by Surya Narain Tripathi, Jhansi Ki Rani 
Laxmibai (1918) by D. B. Paras, Nadir Shah (1923) by Mathura 
Prasad Dixit are some other important biographies published 
during the period. Heroes of modem Indian history were not 
also neglected. Haider AH (1907) by Mahadeo Bhatt, Maharaja 
Ran jit Singh by Beni Prasad (1920) and also by Nand Kumar 
Deo Sharma (1920), Skahi Drishya or biography of Begam 
Samru by Makhan Lai Gupta, Mir Qasim by Harihar Nath 
Shashtri (1927) are some well-known works in this category. 

During the period of national struggle many of the national 
leaders had become the idols of the people. Thus Lokmanya, 
Tilak, Aravinda Ghosh, Mahatma Gandhi and Lajpat Rai were 
the most popular leaders in the Hindi-speaking area during this 
period. Lajpat Mtdtima (1907) by Mahadev Bhatt, Desk Bhaki 
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Lajpat (1912) by Radha Mohan Gkikuljee, Desk Bhakt J^la 
Lajpat Rai by Nav Jadik Lai Srivastava (1920), Arvirnd Mahma 
(1907) by Shivanandan Sahai, Tapomsht Mahatma Arvind Ghosh 
(1909), Karmvir Gandhi (1913) by Mukundi Lai Venna, 
Dharmvir Gandhi (1914) by Sampurnanand, Gandhi Charitra 
(1914) by Ramanand Dwivcdi, Loknumya Tilak (1918) by Mata 
Sewak and also by Ishwari Prasad Sharma (1920) were published 
during the period. Among other biographies of nationalist 
leaders mention may be made of A. O. Hume (1920) by Daya 
Chand Goelia, Sir William Wedderbum (1910) by Brij Nath 
Sharma, Mahatma Gokhale (1914) by Nand Kishore Deo Sharma, 
Dada Bhai Naoroji (1914) by Badri Prasad Gupta and also by 
Rameshwar Prasad Sharma (1915). Mahadeo Govind Ranade 
(1916) by Ram Narain Mishra, Mrs. Annie Besant (1917) by 
Yadunandan Prasad Mishra and by Balmukund Bajpai (1917), 
Bharat Bhakt Andrews (1922) by Banarsi Das Chaturvedi and 
Sardar Vallabh Bhai Patel (1930) by Surendra Sharma. The 
lives of the revolutionaries were also in demand, but with the 
exception of V. D. Savarkar no other revolutionary leader attracted 
the attention of Hindi authors at this period. 

Nagari Pracharini Sabha, Varanasi, founded for the spread 
of Hindi in Nagri script in 1893, did a pioneering work in the 
publication of historical biographies written by eminent scholars. 
Important amcmgst them were Guru Gozdnd Singh (1914), 
Maharaja Ran jit Singh (1919), Maharshi Sukrcd (1927), all by 
Beni Prasad; Rana Jang Bahadur (1915) by Jaganmohan 
Verma, Mahadeo Govind Ranade (1916) by Rama Narain 
Mishra and Napoleon Bonaparte (1917) Radha Mohan 
Gokuljee. A review of two of them may give an idea about 
the merit of such biographies. Guru Govind Singh by Beni 
Prasad consists of 208 pages divided in thirteen chapters. 
In the introduction the au^or points out the need for writing 
biographies after scientific and historical research. They should 
not be writtai with any ulterior object, but should be based on 
correct historical facts. The book is written in a good style but it 
neither mentions nor refers to the sources consulted. Napoleon 
Bonaparte 1^ Radha Mohan Gokuljee runs to 254 pages divide 
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in seventeen chapters. The author based his work on published 
biographies of Napolecm and presented his life in a clearly 
S 3 rmpathetic way. However, the period under review was a very 
fruitful one so far as writing of biographies in Hindi is concerned. 
Though the primary objective was to extol the heroes with a view 
to inspiring people during the nationalist era, these biographies, 
no doubt, enriched Hindi literature as well. Interestingly, few 
biographies of revolutionaries had been attempted probably because 
of the fear of British repression. 

(iv) Period : 1930 to 1962 

The period between 1930 and 1962 has been one of the 
most momentary periods in the history of our country. The 
Satyagraha movement, the Round Table Conferences, the Quit 
India movement, the Partition of the country followed by 
Independence and the first fifteen years of independent India 
have been of considerable significance during this period. So 
far as the writing of biographies in Hindi is concerned, the old 
tradition of writing biogaphies of religious leaders, heroes of 
Indian and Western history, and national leaders continued. But 
some new trends also gradually appeared. Biografi^es of 
Dayanand Saraswati were written by Sita Ram (1930), by Gang^ 
Prasad Upadhyaya (1934), and by Devendra Nath Mukhopadhyay 
(1946), and biographies of Swami Shradhanand were written by 
Satya Deo Pandit (1933) and Satya Deo Vedalankara. Other 
important biographies of religious leaders were Sant Tu^aram 
(1937) by Hari Ram Chandra Divekar, Guru Nanak (1938) by 
Manmath Nath Gupta, Bhagwan Buddha (1940) by Anand 
Kaushalyayan, Sani Kabir (1944) by Ram Kumar Verma, Jin 
Chandra Suri (1936) by Agar Chand Nahta, etc. 

Some vexy good biographies of heroes of Indian history were 
also published during this period. Some of the important ones 
amongst them were Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya (1932) by Ganga 
Prasad Mehta, Raja Bhoj (1932) by Visheshwar Nath Keue, 
Yashvant Rao Hclker (1935) by Ganesh Dutt Sharma, Guru 
Gatjind Singh (1935) ty Jaswant Singh, Harshaivardhm (1938) 
by Gauri Shaker Chatterji; Warren Hastings (1933) and 
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Robert Clive (1938) by Dwarka Prasad Chaturvedi, Ranjeet 
Singh (1939) by Sita Ram Kohli, and /hansi Ki Rani (1939) by 
K, R. Gokhale. The practice of writing df historical biograj^es 
of the heroes of medieval period waned during this period, though 
the earlier works in many cases were reprinted. 

Of the foreign personalities, De Vallcra’s biography was 
written by Narain Prasad Arora (1932) and also by Uma Dutt 
Sharma (1932). Biographies of Stalin were written by Ram 
Iqbal Singh (1938), by Triloki Nath (1940), and by Rahul 
Sankrityayan (1953). Other important biographies were George 1/ 
(1936) by Sri Narain Chaturvedi, Karl Marx (1933) by Satya 
Bhakt and also by Parmeshwari Lai Gupta (1941), Mahtma 
Lenin (1934) by Sada Nand Bharati, Hitler Mahan (1936), 
Mussolini (1937) by Chandra Shdkhar, Mustafa Kamal (1938) 
by Deobrat, Chiang Kai Sheik (1941) by J. N. Sanyal, Rosa 
Luxemburg (1946) by Ram Briksha Benipuri, and Mao Tse 
Tung (1951) by Shiv Verma. 

Lives of National leaders were quite in demand and a number 
of biographies of them appeared during the period. Biography of 
Gandhiji was written by Ganesh Shanker Vidyarthi (1931), by 
Lallan Prasad Bhardwaj (1939), by Jyoti Prasad Mishra (1940) ; 
Jawahar Lai Nehru’s biography was written by Indra Vachaspati 
(1933), by Gopi Nath Dixit (1937), by Shiv Narain Tandon 
(1937), and by Mata Sewak Path^ (1938) ; biographies of 
Rajendra Prasad were written by Gajadhar Prasad Ambasht 
(1934) and by Baldeo Singh (1938). Jagpat Chaturvedi wrote 
a very interesting biography of Lala Lajpat Rai (1938). Chhavi 
Nath Pandey (1936) and Rajendra Shanker (1938) wrote inspir¬ 
ing biographies of Subhash Chandra Bose. Several biographies 
of other nationalist leaders like Sardar Ballabh Bhai Patel, Moti 
Lai Nehru, and others were published during this period. 

One of the important features of the period was the attempt 
to write biographies of Indian revolutionaries. Thus, Manmath 
Gupta wrote the bic^^phies of Chandra Shekhar Azad (1938), 
Jatindra Nath Das (1935), Khudi Ram Bose (1948) ; R. L, 
Bansal wrote on Chandra Shekhar (1946) and Sardar Bhagat 
Singh (1949) ; and Sharda Prasad Bhandari wrote a Ixography 
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of Khudi Ram Bose (1949). During the centenary celebrations 
of 1857 Revolt, a number of biographies of the heroes of the 
revolt were published'. The Information Department of U.P. 
published Sangharsh Kalin Netaon JCi Jiwani (1957). The 
volume contains historical biographies of seven leaders—(Nana 
Dhundhupant, Maulvi Ahmadullah Shah, Tantia Tope, Nawab 
Khan Bahadur Khan, Kunwar Singh, Rani of Jhansi, Raja Beni 
Madhav Singh)—who took part in the Rebellion of 1857. The 
sketches were based on original records collected by research 
officers and research assistants from the “collection of historical 
material of the Freedom Struggle in U.P.”. Moti Lai Bhargava's 
Nana Saheb (1961), running up to 218 pages, was a good work 
based on contemporary sources, maps, battle plans and photographs 
of original documents published in the book added to its impor¬ 
tance. Maharaja Kunwar Durga Shanker Prasad Singh had 
published a biography of Kunwar Singh in 1955. The book 
specially refers to personal enquiries by the author from the area 
of Kunwar Singh’s activities, and refers to some traditions 
including a Bhojpuri song popular in the area. 

Many Hindi writers have also written their autobiographies, 
which contain useful matter for the cultural, social and economic 
history of the country. Important amongst them are the auto¬ 
biographies of Shyam Sunder Das (1875-1945), Devi Dutt Shukla 
(1888- ?), Sri Dhar Pathak (1860-1928), Ram Chandra Shukla 
(1884-1941), etc. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the first President of 
India, published his autobiography in Hindi (1947). This is the 
first autobiography written in Hindi by a national leader which 
gives interesting details about the freedom struggle between 1921 
and 1947. 

(v) Recent Trends : Since 1962 

Recently there has been a renewed attempt to write the 
biographies of revolutionaries. Quite a few such biographies have 
been written during the period since 1962. Manmath Gupta, 
an ex-revolutionary, has written a number of biographies of re¬ 
volutionaries : Chandra Shdchar Azad (1972), Bharat Ke KrmH^ 
kari (1969) are some of his recent works. Dharmvir’s Lah 
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Hardayal (1970), Jitendra Nadi SanyaVs Bhagat Singh (1970), 
Rahul Sankrityayan’s Vir Chandra Singh Garhwali (1957) of the 
famous Peshwar case, and Prithvi Singh, the leader of the Qiadar 
Party and Guru Deo Singh Deol’s Shahid Bhagat Singh (1971), 
are very good works. Sri Banarsi Das Chaturvedi has done an 
excellent job in writing and collecting materials for the biogra¬ 
phies of Indian revolutionaries. Recently, he has published a 
biography of Ashafaqullah Khan (1970) who was convicted in 
the Kakori case and was hanged at Faizabad in 1927. Govern¬ 
ment of India has also published a number of biographies of 
Indian leaders like Dada Bhai Naoroji, Mahadeo Govind Ranade, 
Surendra Nath Banerjea, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, and others. 
Th^ have been written by eminent persons and many of them 
have been translated into Hindi. 

Interestingly, a number of biographies of ancient and medie¬ 
val personalities have been recently published in the form of 
research works. Mughal Samrai Humayun (1964) by Hari 
Shanker Srivastava is an authentic work on the second Mughal 
Emperor and is based on contemporary Persian sources. Recently, 
Rajasthan Granth Academy has published Maharaja Jaswant 
Singh by Nirmal Chand Rai (1973), Sawai Jai Singh 
Virendra Swaroop Bhatnagar (1972) and Maharaja A jit Singh 
(1973) by Meera Mitra. In many cases these biographies are 
not original, and are either translation or based on biographies 
in other languages. However, there is a growing awareness to 
write original biographical works in Hindi. 


Ill 

The brief review of the historical bic^aphies clearly reveals 
that the art of biography in Hindi literature is still in its 
formative stage. It will not be wrong to say that most of the 
biographies were written with a purpose—either to stimulate love 
for the country or rdigion. Not always based on solid research, 
biographies in Hindi have become by and large popular narra¬ 
tions and often defeat the real purpose of historical biographies. 
But there is a stiver lining. The new awareness to write more 
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serious biographical works instead of just producing loose 
popular works is clearly visible. It is sincerely hoped that 
authentic and sdiolarly historical biographies will soon appear 
in Hindi and enrich the store-house of such biographies in 
India. 
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I 

‘Man is perennially interesting to man ; nay, there is nothing 
else interesting.’ This epigrammatic saying of Carlyle conveys 
the rationale behind interest in a biography and leads to the 
debatable view that History is the essence of innumerable 
biographies. 

Historians attempt to present a connected account either of 
a given period of time or of a memorable person or of a signi¬ 
ficant action. The first is a chronicle, the second a biography, 
and the third a narrative. A chronicle could enjoy great reputa¬ 
tion by describing a definite era ; a narrative could excel in 
objectivity but both would be presenting only the external aspect 
of development and missing the real and inward springs of action 
of the individuals directing the human drama. Only a biography 
can acquaint us with the most private thoughts, conversations 
and actions of individuals by leading us into their personal 
lodgings. A penetrating understanding of a historical personage 
can only be obtained by a scrutiny of his private life, which 
would explain not only his own public conduct but also of those 
who have acted with him. 

A historical biography differs from an ordinary biography 
in as much as it seeks to build up its hero along with a narrative 
of historical events showing how the hero had shaped their 
development and had himself been, in turn, infiuenced by them. 
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The author of a historical biography is expected to perform the 
functions of a good historian as also of a biographer, though, in 
this process, he sometimes fails as a historian. He uses the 
papers and correspondence of the biography—primary source 
material for a historian—but does not annotate them carefully, 
or collate them with other materials; he selects his evidence—^all 
historical evidence is highly selective—but his selection is deter¬ 
mined by his interest in a ‘particular’ human being; he also ^ves 
the ‘background’ in order to make his hero work in a historical 
context; but he often compiles it from ‘any’ secondary source 
protesting all the time : ‘after all, I do not claim to write an 
original history of the times.’ 

However, a biographer is often looked upon with some 
suspicion because when asked for his special competence to do 
his job, he would answer more or less like the girl whose sole 
qualification for appointment as a nurse to children was that she 
herself had once been a child. Even when he accepts the obliga¬ 
tion to give evidence upon oath, he often accepts his evidences 
as he finds them, more so when it meets his purpose. A student 
of history has often found that men who have seen with their 
own eyes or heard with their ears, furnish ‘descriptions and 
accounts very wide of the real state of affairs’. The author of a 
biography has to be particularly wary of the fact that nothing 
distorts the facts and destroys the truth so much as the ‘desire’ 
to use the facts for some purpose of his own. His disinclination 
to offend the susceptibilities of the survivors of his hero also 
imposes a serious limitation on him since it tends either to prevent 
him from revealing the truth on certain occasions or to encourage 
him to claim credit for his hero for accomplishing works which 
he may never have done. He sometimes considers it to be a part 
of his job, like a painter, to draw an adorned picture of his hero. 


II 

Historical biographies in Urdu, prior to the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, were generally translations of AraWc and 
Persian books pertaining to ancient celebrated heroes. The 
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Aligarh Movement in the seventies of the last century, sought to 
bring about an upliftment in the material and moral conditions 
of the Muslims in India. This movement led to the enrichment 
of Urdu prose in ways more than one, making it a vdiide for 
conveying ideas of religious reform and social and political re< 
generation.^ Various institutions and individuals, encouraged and 
inspired by the pioneer reformers and leaders, sought to preserve 
an account of their life and activity and thus began the art of 
writing historical biographies in Urdu with a view to inspiring 
the posterity. 

In this paper a critical appreciation of six well known bio¬ 
graphies of five important leaders of the Muslim community in 
India during 1857-1914 has been undertaken. The leaders are : 
Sir Sayyid (d. 1898), Mohsin-ul-Mulk (d. 1907), Nazeer Ahmed 
(d. 1912), Shibli Naimani (d. 1914), and Vaqar-u-Mulk (d. 1917). 
Four of these biographies— Hayat-i-Jaweed by Syed Altaf Hussain 
Hali (1901), Hayat-td-Naze^r by Iftikhar Aalam (1912), Vaqar- 
i-Hayai by Muhammad Ikram Ullah Khan (1925), and Hayat-i- 
Shihli by Syed Suleiman Nadvi (1943)—are voluminous and 
comprehensive, averaging 900 pages each; while the remaining 
two— Hayat-i-Mohsin by Muhammad Amin Zuberi (1934), and 
Hayat-i-Sir Sayyid by Nur-ul-Rahman (1950)—are comparativdy 
smaller works of about 250 pages each. The first two biographies 
had b^n during the life-time of each hero. Vaqar’s biography 
was published soon after his death ; Mohsin’s and Shibli’s biogra¬ 
phies were publish^, on account of some unavoidable delays, some 
years after their death. Since the biographer, in most of the 
above cases, was writing about his contemporaries, he ran the 
additional risk of being criticised by both—the appreciators and 
critics—for not having done enough to satisfy either their adula¬ 
tion or condemnation. 

Sir Sayyid, the founder, Mohsin and Vaqar, his immediate 
successor-leaders of the Aligarh Movement'^re fairly well known. 
Maulana Nazeer Ahmad was the most successful and influential 
orator in the galaxy of Muslim orators of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Maulana Shibli was one of the most wdl 
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read Muslim theologians of his time. He was consdous of the 
challenge posed by the ne^ western learning to Islamic theological 
studies and tried to meet it in a way different from that of Sir 
Sa 3 ryid. Of these leaders, Sir Sayyid spent about three-fourths 
of his active life (1857-98) at Aligarh ; Maulana Nazeer, Mohsin 
and Vaqar passed the best part of their middle age at the Nizam’s 
court. Nazeer returned around the age of 55 years and passed the 
last 22 years in Delhi, entered business and became a wealthy 
man. Moshin and Vaqar spent the last years of thdr lives in 
providing leadership to the Aligarh Movement; Maulana Shibli 
served as a teacher for some years at Aligarh College, differed 
from Sir Sayyid’s political and religious programme and settled 
at Lucknow to provide leadership to the ‘Nadvat-ul-Ulema’ move¬ 
ment. 

Among themselves, these five leaders aroused the Muslim 
community to a new consciousness, diverted its energies into a 
new channel and sowed the seeds of virtually all significant social, 
religious and political movements amcmg the Muslims in India 
down to 1947. Most of these leaders had a common background 
—early financial difficulty and absence of a modem education 
—and almost all of them presented examples of self-help and 
self-reliance. 

Hali’s biography was the first to be published followed by 
Iftikhar’s. Hali was more of a personal memoirist while 
Iftikhar was more of an ‘offical’ biographer. Hali chose a very 
suggestive and expressive title : Hayat-ir-J<meed (eternal life) for 
his biography of Sir Sa 3 ryid. He felt that a biography of past 
rulers or religious mujtdhids was riot very relevant to the prob¬ 
lems of the Muslims in India in the twentieth century. Sir 
Sayyid’s life, according to Hali, not only had a contemporaneous 
but also an ‘eternal’ value since he had taught the Indian Muslims 
how to acquire places of position and influence under a ‘ncm- 
Muslim’ government and to become loyal subjects of the 
British.* 

Iftikhar makes ^ud proclamations of his impartiality and 
hence needs to be read more cautiously. He uses the present 
tense at various places.* The biography abundantly reveals that 
Iftikhar was requested to write it. He could put forward no 
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greater justification or relevance of Nazeer to his contemporaries 
except that Nazeer's writings satisfied the ‘searchings of his 
heart' and he was an example of a ‘self-made' individual.* 

The early twenties of the present century had a different 
atmosphere of resistance to the British Government. Among the 
leaders of the Aligarh movement, Vaqar was the only signihcant 
leader who had withstood the increasing influence of the English 
staff over the Aligarh College. Moreover, he was far more 
orthodox in his religious beliefs and practices.® Therefore, the 
iniblication of Vaqar’s biography in 1925 earlier than that of 
Mohsin was significant. 

The early thirties was the time when the Muslim politics had 
been in doldrums on account of mutual jealousies and rivalries. 
Mohsin’s biography, published in 1934, puts forth the example 
of a person who could pour oil on troubled waters.® It was also 
felt that the leadership of Muslim politics was slipping from the 
hands of the Aligarh leaders since the policy of dependence on 
the British was not likely to fulfil all the goals of the Muslims in 
India. Shibli was the oldest veteran who had sounded a dis¬ 
cordant note to Sir Sayyid’s policy of dependence on the British. 
The Silver Jubilee in 1940 of ‘Dar-ul-Mussannafeen’—^an institu¬ 
tion founded by Shibli—rekindled enthusiasm to complete the 
biography of Shibli who had also done a good deal to meet the 
Christian attack on Islam.'^ 

A brief survey of the contents of the various biographies 
would not be out of place. Hali divides his work into two 
parts : the first (pp. 1-320) is biographical, the second describes 
the religious, social and political services rendered by Sir Sayyid 
to the government, his community and the coimtry (pp. 1-266). 
It is then followed by a discussion of the causes of opposition to 
and success of his mission (pp. 266-444). The personal habits 
and character of Sir Sayyid are given at the end in about 114 
pages. Iftikhar devotes only 100 out of 675 pages to surveying 
Nazeer's entire career, SO i»ges to a description of his habits 
and aptitudes, 381 pages to extracts from the writings of Nazeer, 
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85 pages to condolence messages. Ikram covers the first 34 years 
of Vaqar’s life in a bare 16 pages, devotes the next 360 pages 
to Vaqar’s 17 years of service at Hyderabad, and describes the 
religious, political, literary and educational services of Vaqar in 
about 324 pages. The last 150 pages are devoted to a discussion 
of the personal habits, character and way of life of Vaqar. 
Suleiman Nadvi gives a rather long general introduction and his¬ 
torical background (120 pp.). The first 30 years of Shibli’s life 
are covered in about 100 pages. The next 27 years (1887-1914) 
are the really significant years of Shibli’s life and occupy the next 
430 pages. ShiWi’s services to the Aligarh College, the *Nadva* 
at Lucknow, and the ‘Dar-ul-Mussannafeen’ at Azamgarh are 
described at length; the last 110 pages contain an account of the 
personal life and habits of Shibli. Suleiman Nadvi’s biography 
is superior to the others in as much as he has been careful enough 
to cite the sources on which he has based most of his significant 
observations. 

The two smaller biographies follow a different pattern. 
Zuberi has devoted almost three-fourths of his book to the last 
10 years of Mohsin’s life; while Nur-ul-Rahman, in his Hayat-i-^ 
Sir Sayyid (published 1950), devotes one-third of the book to Sir 
Sayyid’s religious mission, emphasizes his educational activities 
and is critical of his political activities, particularly of his 
opposition to the Indian National Congress.® 


Ill 

A critical assessment of the various historical biographies 
listed above may be profitably attempted here. Mohsin, Vaqar 
and Nazeer had served the Nizam of Hyderabad almost during 
the same period, 1875-1892. Nazeer's biography, to be published 
first of all, has only about 20 pages on 15 years of his service 
at Hyderabad. Zuberi has a comparatively larger space for 
Mohsln’s services at Hyderabad (about 50 pages) but his focus 
is on Mohsin's services to the Aligarh College. Ikram UUah alone 
presents a picture of Hyderabad affairs and politics. Of the three 
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biographers, Ikram alone succeeds in developing a historical 
perspective. Iftikhar fails to recognise, Zuberi ignores, but 
Ikram brings to light the mutual rivalries of the Deccani (Telugu 
and Maharashtrians) and the Hindustanr (North Indian Muslims) 
elements as also the involvement of the British Resident in the 
court politics. The demoralisation among the monbers of the 
aristocragr and the role of ‘behind the scene intrigues* has been 
set forth very lucidly and dearly.* Shibli also emphasized this 
characteristic of Hyderabad court life although he had not much 
to do with court politics.^® Anyone sedcing to study the political 
and administrative changes in Hyderabad during the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century can ill-afford to ignore Ikram’s bio¬ 
graphy of Vaqar. Even when Iftikhar wishes to make it out that 
service at Hyderabad was undependable, he conveys it through 
Nazeer’s letter to his son ; “ he fails to let the point emerge from 
the description of historical circumstances. Thus, the assertion 
appears more as a personal experience than a historical reality. 

A careful reading of Ikram's biography makes intelligible the 
reason for the peculiar policy of the Nizam of Hyderabad during 
the period 1946 to 1949. Vaqar considered it ‘a religious duty’ 
to serve the ‘Islamic State’ of Hyderabad.^^ He even opposed the 
appointment of Telugu and Marathi officials in subordinate services 
since the use of local language in the mofussil precluded a larger 
employment of the Muslims in the Islamic State.^* The concept 
of an Islamic State was responsible for many of the policies which 
were indefensible in the face of an overwhelming non-Muslim 
population, e.g., recruitment of Muslims from North India in 
preference to the local inhabitants; establishment of Urdu as the 
court language in a Telugu and Marathi speaking region.^^ Both 
these factors led to an alioiation of the aristocracy from the main 
trends of the popular movements. 

The biographies of Nazm-, Mohsin, and Sir Sayyid could 
also be evaluated on their ability of depict the evoluticm of the 
ideas and attitudes of tiie three orators. After reading the three 
works, one can ask in vain ; How were the ideas of the three 
leaders shaped by the circumstances ? Iftikhar does not even 
present relevant extracts from Nazeer’s lectures on social apd 
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political problems.'” Zuberi wants Mohsin to come up as a shrewd 
leader and hence does not devote mudi space for Mohsin, the 
orator. Hali ^ves some extracts but only in so far as th^ help 
to clarify Sir Sayyid's* viewpoint. He does not highlight tte 
evolution of Sayyid’s ideas. He is anxious to prove that Sa 3 ryid 
had remained consistent on various significant issues, e.g., 
opposition to the introduction of democracy or representative 
government or reliance and faith in the British Government.'” 
Hali slurs over the contradictions in Sayyid’s arguments, e.g., his 
earlier advocacy and later denunciation of translations in Urdu, 
his earlier self-respecting and later submissive attitude towards 
the British Government officials. 


IV 

* Another significant development during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century was the growth of the movement for the 
recognition of Hindi as a court language in the North West 
Provinces (modem U.P.). It would have been probably too much 
to expect the dispassionate objectivity of a historian from Urdu 
biographers to present the viewpoint of the advocates of Hindi. 
But one could have expected them to have argued out the case 
for Urdu’s continuation as the court language. The biographers 
appear to have presumed their case to be just, not requiring any 
advoca<y, probably because they were writing only for the Urdu 
reading public. Hali has recorded a conversation between 
Mr. Shakespeare, the Commissioner of Benares during 1867-68, 
and Sir Sayyid in which the latter talked of the educational needs 
of the Muslims alone and expressed his conviction that the 
making of joint efforts by Hindus and Muslims for the welfare 
of die entire Indian 'Qaum’ had become not only useless but also 
impossible after the movement for Hindi." This conversatiem is 
very significant. If Say 3 rid Ahmed had been convinced of the 
futility of Hindu-Muslim unity as early as 1868, any attempt to 
justify Sir Sayyid’s advocaty of Hindu-Muslim unity by quoting 
his speeches of 1875,1^3, and 1884 is futile. Though Hali does 
not cite any evidence for the conversation, yet it appears authentic 
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because in one of his letters from London (which Hali does not 
mention), Sir Sayyid expressed almost similar sentiments. Sayyid 
Ahmad spoke of his determination to insist on translation work 
and the Aligarh Gazette being only in Urdu, he was even prepared 
to dissolve the scientific society^® if the Hindu members did not 
agree. Hali contents himself by throwing the responsibility for 
Hindu-Muslim friction and antagonism on the Hindi movement. 

Both Zuberi and Ikram consider Lt. Governor Antony 
Macdonnell’s attempts to encourage Hindi during 1900-01 respon- 
sibile for the growth of a political consciousness among the 
Muslims and for the ultimate formation of the Muslim League.-® 
Iftikhar puts forward the indebtedness of Urdu to Nazeer’s 
translations and original compositions. He has very little to say 
about Nazeer’s views regarding the Hindi-Urdu controversy of 
1900-1901 even though Nazeer had settled in Delhi by 1890. 
Maulana Shibli during his visit to Egypt in 1892 found that Urdu 
was prevalent in the Middle East also.®® Shibli rendered a more 
meaningful service to Urdu when he opposed the Government 
scheme in 1912 to mix up the courses of Urdu and Hindi. By 
his opposition, he maintained the separate existence of Urdu in 
higher classes.®^ 


V 

Another important historical development during the period 
covered by these biographies (1870-1914) was the change among 
the Muslim leaders from an attitude of absolute loyally and 
dependence on the British to an attitude of considerable dissatis¬ 
faction against the British on account of its policies towards the 
Muslims in and out of India. What light do these biograplues 
throw on this transformation ? Hali has argued that the emphasis 
on the role of English professors at the Aligarh College was laid 
with a view to bringing the Muslims closer to the British Govern¬ 
ment.*® In accordance with this hypothesis both Ikram and 
Zuberi argue that the growing distance between the English staff 
and the college students and trustees led to the growth of political 
agitation among the Muslims.®* 
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.The three biographers have thus highlighted the political 
nature of the educational aspect of the Aligarh movement. This 
alone makes inteligible the reason why Sir Sayyid joined issue 
with his most trusted colleagues on the question of the influence 
of English staff over the Aligarh College students. Hali has 
generally taken a pro-Sayyid view in appreciating the contribution 
of the English teachers. He has conveniently forgotten the gap 
between the ^promise’ and its fulfilment. He has also ignored the 
mounting opposition to the increasing hold of the European staff 
over the Aligarh College management. Ikram has quoted a letter 
of Vaqar to Hali in which it has been brought out that Hali 
himself had supported Mohsin and Vaqar and others in sending 
to the press an appeal to the Muslim Trustees of the College to 
check the increasing influence of the English staff.®^ Zuberi 
considered that the dissatisfaction caused by the increasing hold 
of the English staff was largely responsible for the Aligarh College 
students’ strike of 1907. While he has not spared Sir Sayyid for 
his weakness, Zuberi has been partial to Mohsin in completely 
exonerating him from all responsibility foi^ strengthening this hold 
during his Secretaryship after 1899. He has instead thrown the 
responsibility for Mohsin’s weakness on the Muslim community 
in India which did not have sufficient courage to support the 
Muslim secretary against the English principals.^® Ikram high¬ 
lights the achievements of Vaqar in preventing the increasing hold 
of the English teachers.*® 

While presenting the political views of the various leaders who 
virtually provided the framework for Muslim politics, the 
biographers have generally presented the superficial truth. 
Iftikhar says that Nazeer considered the Indian National Congress 
to be nothing more than an association of educated unemployed 
who were anxious to seek jobs.*^ But this is unrealistic and 
untrue because the Muslims had been more dependent upon 
service than the Hindus. One of the reasons for Sayyid Ahmad’s 
opposition to the National Congress was that it would prevent 
the entry of Muslims in Government service by means of com¬ 
petition. Hali has tried to justify that Sir Sayyid's opposition 
to the National Congress in 1887 was in keeping with the role of 
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the Indian Muslims as omcdved by him. He was aware of the 
contradictions in Sir Sayyid’s approach as also of the criticisms 
levelled by various Indian political leaders. 

In 1884 Sir Sa 3 ^id had supported the movement against 
raising the age limit for Civil Service from 19 to 21, which he 
later on opposed. But Hali offers no clarification nor makes 
the contradictions in Sayyid’s approach intelligible. He attri¬ 
butes Sayyid's opposition to the publication of the pamphlets 
The Star in the East and A Dialogue between Ram Baksh kmd 
Molvi Fariduddin by the Congress.*® Hali wants to assure us 
that Sir Sayyid did not oppose the National Congress for 
two years after its establishment because of his belief in 
Hindu-Muslim imity. But he himsdf weakens his argument by 
quoting Sayyid's speech of January 1883 to show that Sayyid 
was never in favour of unconditional adoption of representative 
government.*® Hali simply forgets Sir Sayyid’s declaration that 
the Congress was ‘a civil war without arms’.®® He does not 
even mention Sayyid’s organisation of the Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental Defence Association which formed the model for 
Muslim political efforts after 1898. 

Zuberi supplemented Hali when he showed that Mc^sin was 
basically inspired by Sir Sayyid’s political programme in advocat¬ 
ing the formation of a Muslim political association.®* Mohsin 
argued that the Muslims had no reasons to think of agitating 
against the British who had saved them from destruction at the 
hands of the Marathas and the Sikhs.®* He does not bring out 
the role of changed circumstances in the country at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. Ikram has pointed out how 
Vaqar had opposed the institution of a council at Hyderabad to 
check the personal despotism of the Dewan.®® He has ignored 
the work of the Defence Association established by Sir Sayyid in 
order to build up Vaqar’s achievement and contribution. Vaqar 
played a significant role in organising the Muslims politically. 
He considered the Congress as an attempt of the Hindus to seek 
revenge for Aurangzib's policy.®* 

In order to enhance Vaqar’s independent personality Ikram 
h^hlighted the episode of Archbold-Vaqar cmifiict during 1907- 
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1909. This episode throws significant light on the supposed role 
of Ardibold in the organization of the Simla Deputation of 1906. 
Ikram shows no awareness about the real magnitude of the con¬ 
flict. He confuses it with the strained relations between the 
English staff and the Muslim trustees since the nineties of the 
last century. Governor Hewett sought to pressurize Vaqar 
in accepting Archbold’s view-point in a way similar to that of 
Macdonnell in 1900-1901. Vaqar faltered hut ultimately resisted 
the pressure and built up Muslim public opinion in the various 
parts of the country to resist the English staff’s control over the 
college. Ultimately, the Governor relented and Archbold resigned 
and Went away to England. Ikram has failed to bring out the 
historical circumstances of 1907-09 which helped Vaqar’s success 
in his struggle against Archbold, the English Principal of the 
Aligarh College.^° Had the situation in India not been aggravated 
by the extremist agitation, it was almost impossible that the 
Governor would have allowed Vaqar, the Muslim Secretary of 
the College Trustees, to succeed against the English staff. 

These leaders betray fundamental differences of attitude 
among themselves towards the ‘Ulema’ in providing leadership 
to the Muslims in India. While Sir Sayyid had emphasized the 
role of the feudal aristocracy, Shibli represented the other 
extreme in emphasizing the role of the ‘Ulema’ in providing 
leadership to the Muslims. Sir Sayyid had vehemently attacked 
the Ulema and the prevalent religious beliefs which prevented 
the Muslims from taking to western education. But he raised a 
hornet’s nest and was met with fatwas of ‘Kufr’ and ‘Ilhad’. 
Mohsin and Vaqar did not consider Sir Sayyid to be fully 
justified in his condemnation of the Ulema, and made amends to 
pacify them as they could easily influence the Muslim masses.** 
The effective influence of the Ulema’s faiwa of ‘Kufr’ and 
irreligiousness on a Muslim, with financial stakes in the world, 
was very well illustrated from the career of Nazeer when his 
book Ummat-ul-Umma was declared irreligious by the Ulema. 
Nazeer insisted on getting the entire stock of Umnua^-Unma 
burnt in order to gain the good will of the Ulema.” 

Shibli had a veiy exalted notion of the duties and import* 
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ance of the Ulema. He wanted them not only to protect Islam 
and Islamic institutions but also to absolve Islamic history from 
the undue criticisms of the western and Christian sdbolars.®® This 
approach made Shibli and others adopt a pro-Turkish attitude in 
politics because they felt that criticism of Turkish policy and 
programme was a continuation of the traditional western attadc 
on Islam. Shibli undertone a trip to Turk^ and middle East 
in 1892. He was honoured by the Turkish Government for his 
academic and scholarly writings and was conferred the medal 
‘Tamgha-i-Majeedi’ (a title of great academic honour in the 
Islamic world).®® The recognition of Shibli’s scholarship outside 
India also persuaded the British Government to confer on him 
the title of ‘Shamsh-ul-Ulema’ in 1894. Suleiman is wrong in 
attributing this to Government need to gratify Shibli so that he 
could be weaned away from Turkish support.*® 

Suleiman Nadvi was one of the members of the Khilafat 
deputation to England in 1920. He was rather partial towards 
an expression of sympathy for Turkey. He tried to find support 
for his views in the writings of Shibli. When he failed, he in¬ 
vented excuses. One such example is his comment on an article 
of Shibli written in 1893 on the nature of Khilafat. Shibli had 
pointed out that Khilafat was a political and not a religious insti¬ 
tution. Arnold argued with the Khilafat deputation in 1920 on 
the basis of this article, and pointed out the mistake in regarding 
Khilafat as a religious institution as advocated by Maulana 
Muhammad AH, Suleiman Nadvi and others. Suleiman argued 
that Shibli had written the article under the influence of 
Sir Sayyid and hence had not completed the article.*^ 

Suleiman’s argument was not based on his conviction. 
Shibli differed from Sir Sayyid on most of his major conten¬ 
tions : on the question of adoption of English ways of life by 
arguing that *one does not become a lion by putting on a lion’s 
skin’; on an emphasis on translation in Urdu by arguing that 
translations could succeed only in the 'ruling’ (official) langu¬ 
age ; on the question of encouragement to Arabic education, the 
role of Englishmen in India, the popularity of democracy, the 
needs of opening small English sdiools at various places. In one 
of his letters written two years before his death, Shibli acknow- 
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ledged that he lived with Sir Sayyid for 16 years but always 
differed from him in his political programme and remained free 
from his influence in formulating his own opinions.** He ulti¬ 
mately resigned from his service at Aligarh and supported an 
institution of the Ulema (Nadvat-ul-Ulema) which was in direct 
contrast to the emphasis on English education and ways of life 
at Aligarh. Hence it is incorrect to argue that Shibli had 
written the article under the influence of Sir Sayyid against his 
own convictions.** 

Similarly, Suleiman has made much use of an article written 
by Shibli in June 1912 in the Muslim Gazette of Lucknow. The 
article, ‘Political Karvat’ (change in political posture) argued 
that it was not only useless but harmful to investigate the 
reasons which led Sir Sayyid to oppose the Indian National Con¬ 
gress. Suleiman has simultaneously quoted from one of Shibli’s 
letters in which he talks of his being pro-Congress.** Suleiman 
thus tries to prove his thesis of Beck's influence over Sir Sayyid. 
He ignored the fact that Shibli, in his next instalment of the same 
article, appreciated Sir Sayyid’s attempt to prevent the Muslims 
from joining the Congress, but criticised the Muslim League for 
its constitution and method of work. He wanted the Muslim 
League to free itself from the restrictions imposed by the aristo¬ 
cratic leadership and to adopt the goal of self-government. 
Suleiman forgets that Abul Kalam Azad had written a similar 
article in the AlrHilal in 1912; the object of both these leaders 
being an attempt to organise a popular movement for the Muslims 
and to form some sort of an agreement with the Congress. 

These biographies have influenced various trends in the 
country’s politics. Hali’s bic^raphy has thrown the bl^ne for 
Hindu-Muslim tension on the protagonists of Hindi, Zuberi and 
Ikram have tended to strengthen the nationalists’ hypothesis that 
the British had influenced Sir Sayyid in opposing the National 
Congress since they harped on the influence of Beck on 
Sir Sayyid. Suleiman has construed Shibli's writings to suit 
his own purpose—particularly in supporting the Khilafatists* 
approach to Pan-Islamism and Turkey. 
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Suleiman’s entire depiction of Shibli’s character and convictions seems 
to crumble down if this explanation is accepted particularly when 
Shibli himself protests against the influence of any external personality 
on him. 

^ Suleiman, op. cit., p. 297, 



BIOGRAPHY IN PANJABI LITERATURE 
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I 

History and historical biography are primarily Semitic in their 
growth and development. The ancient Indians were great philo¬ 
sophers and poets. They had risen to great heights in their 
imagination. Their work in the spiritual fields stands unsur¬ 
passed. In the field of science also—^particularly in arithmetics, 
astronomy as well as astrology—^they achieved a high degree of 
excellence. In art and architecture they made a mark. But 
strangely enough, history and historiography did not attract their 
attention much. The reason perhaps lies in their philosophy of 
life and their attitude towards it. It is true that, at times, th^ 
recorded in their samhkas, puranas, dramas, etc., the essence of 
the experiences of individual and collective lives in addition to 
some biographical references in the Pattavalis, Vanshcevalis, etc., 
and inscriptions in the temples, and in the Jain Muni accounts. 
But no serious attempt seems to have been made at writing either 
full-fledged biographies of important persons of the ancient days 
or at recording the general histories of those times. 

It was with the arrival of the Muslims from the northwest 
that the writing of regular and serious histories b^n in this 
coimtry. Semitic in race and religion, they were a one-life 
people. To them there was no transmigration of soul to multiply 
^d continue life after death. To them the present life was real 
and earnest. Every important event thereof was more or less 
social in its import, with a lesson for the people around and for 
the generations to come. And no event, however insignificant. 
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was to come back in all its details. Therefore, it deserved to be 
recorded and preserved while it was still fresh in memory. This 
was evidently the beginning of the roznamchas (day-to-day 
diaries) and personal memoirs. And these, in turn, became 
source materials for the general history of the people, on the basis 
of race, religion or (X)untry. 


II 

The writing of biography in Panjabi began with the life- 
story of Guru Nanak (1469-1539), the foimder of Sikhism. 
Soon after his death in October 1539, his chosen disciple and 
successor Guru Angad (1539-1552), as the tradition goes, asked 
Bhai Bala, a companion of the Guru during his early life at 
Talwandi Rai Bhoi and Sultanpur Lodhi, to dictate his remini¬ 
scences about the Guru to Paira Mokha of Sultanpur invited for 
the purpose. Paira, as the Janam-sakhi (ascribed to Bhai Bala) 
tells us, knew both the scripts—the Torki (Turkish or Arabic) 
in which, evidently, there was some useful material available, and 
the Panjabi (Gurmukhi) in which the Guru’s life was to be 
compiled. The first manuscript written by Paira Mokha is, 
however, not available, and the book known as Bhm Bcda-wali 
Janam-sakhi is a garbled edition, very much enlarged by later 
hagiographers on the pattern of some earlier biographies of Hindu 
and Muslim saints. Some additions also seem to have been made 
therein by Hindalia schismatics to find support for their own 
obj»:tionable bdiaviour in life. As reference to this Janam-sakhi 
is made in one of the earliest biographies of Guru Nanak compiled 
by Sarup Dass Bhaila, a descendant of the third Guru Amar Das 
in his Mekma Prakash, ccnnpleted in 1776. The Vilayai-TSHdi 
Janam-sakhi or the Puratan Janam-sakhi (1690) and Shambhu 
Nath Walt Janam patri Babe Nanak ji H, popularly known as the 
Adi Sakhian (1701, 1734), witii a large number of Sakhis common 
to them, are comparatively more acci^table. The dates when 
these Janam-sakhis were originally written, are not inscribed on 
any of the available copies. It cmi only be guessed from the dates 
of some of their transcriptions that th^ were written during the 
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sixteenth and seventeoith centuries. 

The first Var or ballad of Bhai Gurdas, the first scribe of the 
Guru Granth Sahib (the hdy scripture of the Sikhs) compiled 
by the fifth Guru Arjan (1581-1606), is very sketchy indeed in 
respect of the life-story of Guru Nanak, but it seems to have 
inspired Manohar Das Sodhi, popularly known as Sodhi Meharban 
(1581-1640), son of Guru Arjan’s elder brother Prithi Chand, to 
compile a biography of Guru Nanak. This is known as Meha/rban- 
wali fanam-sakhi and is available in print, edited by Dr. Kirpal 
Singh and published by the Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

The next writer to acknowledge the first Var of Bhai Gurdas 
as the basis and the source of inspiration for the biography of 
Guru Nanak, is the author of the Gyan-Ratwmdi compiled under 
the guidance of Bhai Mani Singh (died 1734). This is known 
as Mcnii Singh-waii, Janam-sakhi. In the same manner came to 
be written the Bhagat RatnavaHi, or Sikhan-di-Bhagat Mol, giving 
accounts of some of the prominent Sikhs of the days of the Gurus. 
Very useful discussions on the relative and comparative value of 
the VUayat-wali, Meharban-wali^ Balorwali and Mafu Singh'wdi 
Janaufsakhis have been given by Dr. Kirpal Singh and Dr. Piar 
Singh in the introductions of their Jamm^sakhi Parampara and 
Shambunath-wali Janam-patri Babe Nanak ji ki respectively, 
published in 1969. 

For the information of those who doubt the very existence 
of Bhai Bala, it may be pointed out that the revenue records of 
Nankana Sahib (old Talwandi Rai Bhoi) still bear witness to 
it and his name is still preserved in them as associated with a well 
{Bale-wcda Khooh) dug for irrigation purpose during his time. 
The Parchian of Bhai Sewa Das, compiled by him in 1708 and the 
Punjab Sakhian compiled by an anonymous Sikh at about the 
same time, contain fifty Sakhds or stories from the lives of the 
Sikh Gurus ending with the death of Guru Gobind Singh rni 
October 6-7, 1708. Most of the Sakkis in them are common with 
minor differences in language. 

The tenth and die last Guru Gobind Singh has himsdf 
recorded some events of his life in his Apni Katha in his Vichittar 
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Natak which forms a part of the Dasani Granth, bringing his life- 
story up to 1697. This autobiographical memoir is, perhaps, the 
first of its kind in Indian literature produced by non-Muslims. 
Within three years of the Guru's death in October 1708 was 
written (in 1711) the Sri Gur Sobha by poet Chander Bhan, 
popularly known as Sainapat The author was an ^e-witness 
to many of the events recorded by him. Though a great admirer 
of the Guru, he does not indulge in hyperbole or jugglery or 
words to paint an imaginary picture of the Guru. The book, 
therefore, is a very reliable piece of historical work. 

Soon after the death of Guru Gobind Singh began an era of 
life and death struggle of the Sikhs against the Mughals. With 
the arrival of Banda Singh from the Deccan where he had entered 
the fold of Sikhism, there was an upheaval in the Punjab for the 
freedom of the country from under the galling Mughal yc^e; and 
Emperor Bahadur Shah himself rushed against him with a huge 
imperial army reinforced by Rajput contingents. On December, 
10, 1710 was issued a royal edict for a wholesale massacre of the 
Sikhs wherever found. This continued for over forty years up 
to the time of governor Mir Mannu who was fatally wounded on 
November 2, 1753, in one of his Sikh-hunting expeditions. 


Ill 

The first seven decades of the eighteenth century were of 
great turmoil, struggle and warfare for the people of the Panjab, 
and virtually the whole population was in some way or the other 
involved therein. The Sikhs were the particular targets of per¬ 
secution by the Mughal Government and of the invasions of the 
Durranis from Afghanistan. As such there was no peaceful 
atmosphere for literal pursuits. Not only this. In the forties of 
the century only the Sikh shrines and pathskalas were sacked and 
their literature burnt and destroyed, but the use of words like Gur, 
meaning sugar candy, and Granth meaning books, also was 
prohibited to be used in common spoken languages, as the words 
reminded the people of 'Gurus’, the founders of Sikhism, and of 
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Guru Granth, their holy scripture. The situation under these 
circumstances can better be imagined than described in c»ld 
written words after the lapse of over two centuries and a quarter. 

It was only after the Sikhs had freed the Punjab from the 
Afghans in 17^-65 that th^ could heave a sigh of relief, though 
peace came to the country only after 1799 when Ran jit Singh 
established his kingdom at Lahore. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century (in 1751) was written by Koer Singh Kalal, a biography 
of Guru Gobind Singh under the title of Gurbilas Patshahi Das, 
It was based mostly on the Sri Gur Sobha of poet Sainapat and 
the discourses of Bhai Mani Singh, a devoted disciple and a close 
associate of the Guru in preparing authentic copy of the Guru 
Granth Sahib at Damdama Sahib in 1706. Another biogpraphy of 
the Guru also known as Gur-bilas Patshahi DasTmen ke Charitar 
was produced in 1797 by Bhai Sukha Singh. As a resident of 
Anandpur, the town of the Guru himself, he was in a favourable 
position to collect the material on his life and produce a detailed 
biography. But as a hagiographer and a poet he has allowed 
his imagination to nm riot here and there against historical 
accuracy and has introduced fanciful stories about the Guru’s 
after-death life. 

The last quarter of the century also saw some other very 
important biographical works in Panjabi. In 1775 poet Sohan 
completed the Gurbilas Patshahi Chhevin devoted to the life of 
the Sixth Sikh Guru, Guru Hargobind, followed in 1776 by the 
Mahma Prakash of Bawa Saroop Das Bhalla, a descendant of the 
Third Guru Amar Das. Over one-third of the book is devoted 
to the life of Guru Nanak and the rest to those of the remaining 
nine Gurus. A part of the book gives in prose a brief account of 
Guru Nanak by Bawa Kirpal Singh. The Bansavali Nama Das 
Patshahian ha, completed in 1836 Bk. (1779-80) by Kesar Singh 
Chhibbar is a genealogical accoimt of the ten Gurus based, accord¬ 
ing to the author’s claim, on some records preserved at Anandpur ; 
but with* his failing memory towards the close of his life, a number 
of dironological and other errors have crept into the work in 
addition to his pro-Brahmanical prejudices and Puranic influence. 

The Shahid-bilas (Bhai Mani Singh) written by Kavi Sewa 
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Singh is a very informative biographical sketch of the great 
martyr of the dghteenth century was cut to pieces limb by limb 
during the governorship of Nawab Zakriya Khan of Lahore in 
June 1734. Though written in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the Shahid-bilas was based on the Bhatt Bahi records 
which were available to him as he himself belonged to the Kaushish 
Bhatt family. Its editor—Giani Garja Singh—^has added very 
useful footnotes in addition to the information given by him in 
his introduction, also based on similar records collected by him 
from various Bhatt sources. 


IV 

The predominant official language of the trans-Sutlej Panjab 
imder Ranjit Singh was Persian. For several other reasons no 
biography of the Maharaja came to be written in Panjabi except 
certain accounts of some of his important expeditions and con¬ 
quests like the Fateh Noma Guru Khdsa ji ka by Ganesh Das 
Wadehra and Bcdntan Sarkar Ranjit Singh Kian. Although a 
number of ballads were written on Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa and 
Maharaja Sher Singh, there is only one biography of the 
Maharaja, Maharaja Sher Singh Prakash, by Amir Das. Ram 
Sukh Rao’s Jassa Singh Binod, Bhag Singh Chandrodaya and 
Fateh Singh Pratap Prabhakar are biographies of the first three 
rulers of the Kapurthala State. They are the main sources of 
the Tarikh-i-Khandan~i-Alishan~i-Sardar an Ahluwalia Waliri- 
Kapurthaia (Ms.) (1865) and of the Tawarikh^-Kapurthala 
written by Diwan Ram Jas in Urdu (pub. 1897). 

There was, however, a greater patronage of learning and 
learned men in the cis-Sutlej Sikh states with the result that, in 
addition to some important historical works like the Phui-hans 
Prakash by Madan Singh of Sangrur and another by Sahib Singh 
and the Rajnama Sarkar-i-wala Paticda, also called Kursi Noma 
by Bhagwan Singh of Banoor, Vir Singh Ball of Sathiala wrote 
two biographic—^the Singh Sagar also called GoHnd Singh 
Prakash, the biography of Guru Gobind Singh in 1828, and 
Gurkirat Prakash bang the life account of the other Gurus. 
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Bhangu Rattan Singh’s Prachin Panth Prakash is an extremely 
useful work on the general history of the Sikhs, particularly of 
the growth and development of the Sikh ccmfederacies, known as 
the Sikh Misals ; but his account of the lives of the Gurus is very 
sketchy. 

The monumental thirteen-volume work of Bhai Santokh 
Singh—^the Gur-pratap Suraj Granth —knoWn as the Suraj 
Prakash and completed in 1843, is a great hagiographic epic of 
the nineteenth century written on the lines of the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata. The first part of the work in three volumes 
is a biography of Guru Nanak and is called Sri Guru Nanak 
Prakash and the second part of it deals with the lives of the other 
nine Gurus. It is true that the great poet has allowed full 
and free play to his imagination in his narration ; but in spite 
of it, it is full of information and observations to understand the 
spirit of the great Masters’ teachings. 

The fourth quarter of the nineteenth century is historically 
a very important period in the history of the Pan jab when the 
revivalist movements of the Kookas, the Singh Sabha, the Arya 
Samaj and the Ahmadiyas had their birth and began their 
educational activities. The Singh Sabhaites were particularly 
interested in the advancement of the Panjabi language and 
literature while the Arya Samaj ists and Ahmadiyas devoted them¬ 
selves to Hindi and Urdu respectively. The most prominent 
scholar inspired by the Singh Sabha movement to dedicate himself 
to the study of the history of the Panjab was Giani Gian Singh, 
a Nirmala Saint, who undertook extensive tours in and outside the 
country to collect material on the lives of Guru Nanak and his 
successors. The first part of his three-volume book, the Tawa- 
rikh Guru Khalsa, is devoted to the biographies of the Ten 
Gurus, while the other two, the Shamsher Khalsa and the Raj 
Khalsa, deal with the history of the Sikhs during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries under Banda Singh, the Sikh Misaldars, 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh and his successors, and of the cis-Sutlej 
and the trans-Sutlej states. Gian Singh’s Panth Prakash in Braj 
verse is very popular indeed and it not only carries the general 
history up to the date of its publication in 1880-89, but also in- 
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dudes brief accounts of the various Sikh orders, Schismatic sects 
and of the various chiefs and Sardars. Under the same inspira¬ 
tion of the Singh Sabha movement Bhai Sumer Singh, the 
Mahant of the Takht Harmandar Sahib of Patna City, the birth¬ 
place of Guru Gobind Singh, wrote in Braji his Pothi GurbUas 
ki Sri Daswin Patshahi ka (the biography of Guru Gobind Singh 
published in 1882) and Sri Guru Charittar Darpan (the life of 
Guru Nanak). Sumer Singh bdonged to the line of Bhai 
Santokh Singh and Giani Gian Singh whose hagiographic writings 
were full of religious zeal and devotion and at times went to the 
extent of deification of their heroes. 


V 

With the turn of the century and the advancement of 
Western education through modem schools and colleges the 
objective study of history and biography attracted greater atten¬ 
tion of scholars. Primarily a poet and a creative writer, Bhai Vir 
Singh advocated and encouraged research in history through the 
monthly tracts of the Khalsa Tract Society, Amritsar (established 
in 1894) and through the columns of his weekly the Khalsa 
Samachar, Amritsar (started in 1899). But the real work in the 
field of objective history and biography was ipitiated by Sardar 
Karam Singh of Jhabbal, followed by Baba Prem Singh of Hoti 
and Professor Sita Ram Kohli. 

Sardar Karam Singh wrote his first book JiTvan Brittant 
Baba Banda Bahadur (on the life and times of Banda Singh 
Bahadur, 1670-1716) based on contemporary and semi-contem- 
poraiy Persian sources. It was published by the Chief Khalsa 
Diwan, Amritsar, in 1907. His Kotik kih Basakh, published in 
1912, criticising the prevalent date of the birth of Guru Nanak 
(Kartik Puranmasi), creattd a stir among the orthodox people; 
but his solid arguments based on unassailable historical sources 
demolished all oppositicm. His Maharaj Ala Singh, the biography 
of the founder of the House of Patiala, published in 1918, Jman 
Bibi Hamam Kawr of Ferozepur, Jman Bibi Soda Kaur, and 
biographical articles in the Phulwari monthly of Amritsar/Lahore 
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have greatly enriched the historical literature in Punjabi. 

Baba Prem Singh's work has been mostly ki the field of 
biography wad he has been eminently successful in it. His Jiwan 
Brittant Baba Phula Singh (1914), Mhharaja Ran jit Singh 
(1918), Maharaja (Kanwar) Nau~Nihcd Singh, Sardar Hari Singh 
Nalwa (1937), Maharaja Sher Singh (1951), Khdsa Raj de 
Usraiyye, two volumes (1944), Khalsa Raj de Bidesi Karinde 
(1945), and Ncavab Kapur Singh are very readable books, and 
some of them have run into several editions. 

The Gurmat Tract Society, Lahore, established in 1931, pub¬ 
lished a number of biographical sketches like Jiwan Baba Khuda 
Singh and Baba Bir Singh of Naurangabad by Giani Kartar 
Singh Hitkari, and Jhmn Bhai Gurdas by Sant Sampuran Singh. 
Giani Partap Singh has also written the biographies of Baba 
Khuda Singh of Lahore and Baba Bir Singh of Naurangabad 
(1962). 

The work on the .biographies of the leaders of the Kooka 
Movement founded by Baba Ram Singh and followed by Baba 
Hari Singh and Partap Singh, was begun by Dr. Indar Singh 
of Multan Cantonment by the publication in 1912 of his Jagada 
Deewa on the life of Baba Ram Singh. It was continued by 
Bhai Kala Singh Namdhari, who published the Singhan Nam- 
dharian da Panth Par hash in 1914. He has also written the 
Janam-sakhis of saints Namdev and Ravidas. The other writers 
on the Kodcas are Nidhan Singh Alam (author of the Jug- 
Paltaoo Satguru, 1947), Indar Singh Chakkarvarti (the Namdhari 
Itihas, part I, and the MalaiMndar Bahadur, 1957), Sardar Nahar 
Singh (the Namdhari Itihas, 1st part, published in 1955) and 
Professor Jaswant Singh Jas (author of Baba Ram Singh Nam- 
dhari, 1958). The historiocity of the works of Alam and 
Chakkarvarti has been very much marred by a number of imagi¬ 
nary stories introduced by them—not unintentionally it seems— 
into the life-history of their heroes. Ganda Singh’s Kukian di 
Vithya, Volume I (published in 1944 and 1946), gives a fairly 
exhaustive historical biography of the Kooka leader Baba Ram 
Singh, with sixty of his letters addressed to his brother Budh 
Singh (later called Hari Singh) and his followers. 
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The Sewapanthi order of the Sikhs which traces its ori^n 
to Bhai Kanhaiya, a devoted Sikh of the days of Guru Gobind 
Singh, may rightly be called the ‘Servants of the People Sodet/. 
The Parchian Shri Bhai Kanhiya ji, Sakhian Bhai Addon, Par- 
chian Bhai Addon Shah ji, and the Parchian Bhai Sewa Ram ji are 
some of the important publications of the Sewapanthis issued in 
recent years under the direction of the late Mahont Hira Singh 
and the present Mahant Bhai Gopal Singh of their Dera at 
Patiala. 


VI 

The Agrarian Reform Movement in the Panjab in 1907, the 
Ghadar movement of 1914-15, the Political upheaval in 1919, the 
Gurdwara Reform Movement (1920-25), the Babar Akali Move¬ 
ment, the Quit-India Movement (1942-43), and the struggle for 
Indian Independence in the forties of the century produced a 
number of leaders whose biographies added an important and 
glorious chapter in the history of this period. But the details of 
their activities which may form the bases of their biographies are 
still mostly confined to the pages of newspapers of their times, 
the stray pamphlets issued during the days of the movements by 
the workers themselves, and to the files of the police and of the 
Law Courts by whom they were tried and convicted and sent 
either to jails or gallows. 

An effort has, however, been made by a veteran political 
worker Giani Gurmukh Singh Musafir to publish biographical 
sketches of them in his Veehnvin Sadi de Shahid or martyrs of 
the twentieth century, of which only the first volume has so far 
been published. It contains 259 sketches. The other volumes 
are .expected to be issued in the very near future. The author 
was in dose touch with some of the movements either as an 
active partidpant therein or had known or met the heroes and 
their assodates for the collection of his material. This should, 
to a great extent, speak for the authentidty of the information 
contained in the book. 

Through his Banda Singh Bahadur (pub. 1964-65), Maha- 
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raja Kaura Mail Bahadur (1942), and Sardar Jassa Singh Ahlu- 
walia (1969) Dr. Ganda Singh has placed before his readers the 
soul-stirring story of the Sikh struggle for the freedom of the 
Pan jab from the Mughal autocrats and Afghan usurpers during 
the eighteenth centuiy when the period from 1708 to 1772 was 
most eventful in its history. Sardar Sham Singh Atarizvala is 
the biography of an intensely patriotic general of the Lahore 
Army who rushed to the battle-field of Sabroan in February 1846 
with a vow to win or die when he learnt that the cause of the 
kingdom of the Pan jab was bdng betrayed to the enemy by the 
self-sedcing adventurers. With sword in hand he died a glorious 
death in the field of action, riddled with the enemy’s bullets in 
the thick of fighting. Baba Ram Singh Namdhari’s biography is 
the subject of Ganda Singh’s Kukian di Vithya (1944). 

The biographies of Sir Sardar Sundar Singh Majithia by 
Mdiar Singh Ravel of the Khalsa Advocate weekly of Amritsar, 
Dr. Bhai Vir Singh by Giani Mahan Singh of the Khalsa Soma- 
char, Dr. Bhai Jodh Singh by Gurdial Singh Phull and Ganda 
Singh, and of Bhai Mohan Singh Vaid by Munsha Singh Dukhi, 
and. the autobiographical memoirs— Kujh Abhidl Yadon of 
Kartar Singh Updeshak and the Arsi of Professor Teja Singh— 
are not only instructive and informative but are also good source- 
material on the achievements of the Singh-Sabha Movement and 
of the Chief Klialsa Diwan, Amritsar, in the fields of social re¬ 
form and education in the Panjab. To these may be added Sant 
Teja Singh’s two-volume Jiwan Katha Gurmukh-Piare Sant Atar 
Singh ji Maharaj, Amar Singh Khalsa’s Brahm-giani Sant Attar 
Singh ji Maharaj (1933-34), and Sant Baba Gurmukh Singh 
(1968). Sant Attar Singh was a source of inspiration to the 
workers of the Singh-Sabha Movement. Bhai Atar Singh’s Jiwan 
Brittant Akdi Kaur Singh Nihang (published in 1969-70) throws 
a flood of light on the activities of the Nihang for the advance¬ 
ment of the cause of Singh-Sabha Movement in Kashmir and 
other parts of Northern India. 

Baba Gurdit Singh’s story of the Koma-Gata Maru passen¬ 
gers is to be found in his autobiographical memoirs Meri Zuhni 
Katha, Sache Vakiat da Prakash, Gur Nanak Jdhas de Musafiran 
di dard-hhari Katha, and in tiie Baba Gurdit Singh Koma-Gata 
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Maru by Professor Jaswant Singh Jas (pub. 1965). An account 
of the activities of the Sikhs in the United States and Canada 
are to be found in Ihe biographies of Bhai Kartar Singh of Chand 
(Ludhiana) published by Giani Nahar Singh of Gujarwal in the 
Panjabi Raton, Giani Nahar Singh was deeply interested in the 
revolutionary movements in the Panjab and had himself taken an 
active part in the Ghadar movement of 1914-15 along with Sant 
Bhai Randhir Singh of Narangwal for which he had to go to jail 
for some five years. After his release he was the editor of the 
Quami Dard, the Sikh Sewak, Amritsar, assisting Giani Sher 
Singh, and of the Panjabi Raton. The columns of these journals 
were freely used for publishing biographical sketches of the 
Panjabi leaders of Freedom movements in the country (see the 
Panjab Past and Present, Vol. IV, October, 1970, pp. 3^-400). 
His a>ntribution to the collection of materials on the life of Bhai 
Randhir Singh and the publication of his works, particularly the 
J(dl Chitthian, are monuments of his labour of love. 

Although there are a number of general books on the non¬ 
violent Akali and the terrorist Babar Akali movements, there 
axe few biographies of their leaders and prominent workers. 
There is no biography of Baba Kharak Singh. Master Sundar 
Singh Lyalpuri and Sardar Sardul Singh Kaveeshar have also 
left us no memoirs, nor has Sardar Mangal Singh Akali written 
anything in the form of a book. Of the earliest Akali leaders 
Giani Hira Singh Dard has written his memoirs Merian Kujh 
liihasak Yadan (1955, 1960) wherdn he has not only traced the 
origin and development of the Akali Movement but has also 
thrown welcome light on the earlier Nirankari movement and the 
KomchGata Maru tragedy. The Shahidi Jiwan by Gurbakhsh 
Singh Shamsher Jhabalia (pub. 1938) contains very sketchy notes 
on some of the martyers of Nankana Sahib. Jiwan Sardar Dalip 
Singh Shahid by Chatar Singh of Chak 129 is a solitary bio¬ 
graphy of one of the martyers. Jathedar Kartar Singh Jhabbar’s 
diaries and notes, which contain very useful information on 
several phases of the Akali Movement, have been extensively used 
by Sardar Narain Singh in his Akali Marche te Jhabbar (pub. 
1959), a biography of the Jathedar, which may be relied upon 
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for first hand information about the events narrated therdn. The 
Meri Yad (1945) is an autobiographical memoir of Master Tara 
Singh who dominated Akali politics and organizations for over 
forty-five years, beginning with the third decade of the century. 
His first biography Anakhi Swmorjiwm Master Taara Singh was 
written by Giani Gurdiaran Singh and was published in 1950. 
Principal Niranjan Singh’s Jiwan Yatra Master Tara Singh is a 
more objective study of his elder brother’s life which he closely 
watched during the years, at times differing with his ideology. 
Another book on Masterji’s life has been written by his son 
Jaswant Singh under the title of Master Tara Singh — Jiwm- 
Sangharsh te Uddesh (1972). 

Sardar Gurbakhsh Singh’s (of Prit4ari) autobiography Meri 
Jiwan Kahani, Volume I (1959), stands by itself for its liter¬ 
ary excellence in presenting the events of his childhood and 
youth (1895-1924), and is very instructive for the rising youth 
of the country. 


VII 

The Committees for the History of the Freedom Movement 
in the Patiala and EPS Union and the East Pan jab, amalgamated 
into the Panjab State Committee in 1956, collected during 1953-56 
considerable historical and biographical material on the various 
movements in the country. The statements of Sardar Wazir 
Singh Dardi of Daftriwala (district Patiala), Giani Lachhman 
Singh of Ghoga (Patiala), Giani Kehar Singh of Chak Chhota 
(district Sangrur) and of 83 active political workers of the Akali 
and Praja Mandal movements recorded in those days are a valuable 
source of historical and biographical information. An account of 
the religio-political movements in the erstwhile princely states in 
the cis-Sutlej Panjab was written at the instance of the PEPSU 
Archives, Patiala, by Bhai Atma Singh and is deposited along with 
the above statements, with the Panjab State Archives, Patiala. 
There are three biographies of the well known Patiala state politi¬ 
cal leader Sardar Sewa Singh of Thikriwala—(i) Sardar Sewa 
Singh Thikriwala da Qaumi Jhum by Ujagar Singh Bhaura, 
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(ii) Ik Jman-lk-Itihas—Shahid Sardar Sewa Singh Thikriwala 
da Itihasak Jiwan by Jaswant Singh (1959), and (iii) Jiwan 
Sardar Sewa Singh Thikriwala by Professor Gurcharan Singh 
(1970) who has also written under the same title another smaller 
biography of Sardar Sewa Singh (1971). 

The dynamic personality of Sardar Partap Singh of Kairon 
who was one of the staunchest advocates of a strong and united 
Panjab, with its boundaries embracing parts of the Himachal 
Pradesh and the Haryana, which were carved out of it at the 
insistence of Master Tara Singh and Sant Fateh Singh, is waiting 
for a full-scale biography to be written by an objective scholar of 
history. Some material for it has been made available by Sardar 
Rajindar Singh in his Sardar Partap Singh Commemoration 
Volume issued by his Qaumi Ekta, Delhi in 1966. Sant Fateh 
Singh who worked for the creation of the Panjabi-speaking state 
by separating from the old Pan jab the Hindi-speaking areas also 
calls for an objective biography. The records of the Shiromani 
Akali Dal at Amritsar, the files of the contemporary newspapers 
and a number of pamphlets issued from time to time by his 
admirers and critics contain enough source-materials for it. 

Professor Satbir Singh has in his Pwratm Itihasek Jiwanian 
(1968) collected together a number of biographical sketches of 
some of the old historical personages like Bhai Buddha, Bhai 
Manjh, Bhai Kanhaiya, Nawab Daulat Khan, Saint Mian Mir, 
Nawab Wazir Khan, etc. It is hoped that this effort will be 
continued covering the life sketches of the important Muslim and 
Hindu associates of the Sikh Gurus and others connected with 
their lives. The Sardar of Professor Kulbir Singh (published 
1967) contains biographical sketches of forty-five prominent 
Sikhs of the late nineteenth and the twentieth centuries selected 
from different walks of life. The writer has drawn his material 
from the original sources and through interviews with those who 
were then surviving. A large number of books on the lives of 
Guru Golund Singh and Guru Nanak were published during their 
quincentenary and tercaitenary celebrations in 1966-67 and 1969-70 
respectively. But most of them are of hagiographic and propa¬ 
gandist nature. On the whole, biographies in Panjabi literature 
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were many in number and rich in their contents. But their objects 
were primarily Sikhs, and were angular to the extent that they 
neglected many other prominent sons of the Panjab who devoted 
their lives in building up the state. In recent years, however, 
a new awareness has come to write historical biographies of 
persons other than the Sikhs in the Panjab. This is a welcome 
trend, and it is hoped that it will gradually develop with the march 
of time enriching the storehouse of historical biographies in 
Panjabi literature. 



HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES OF EARLY 
MEDIEVAL RAJASTHAN : KHALJI 
PERIOD—A CASE STUDY 


Dr. M. S. Ahluwalia 
{Himachal University, Simla) 


I 

Biographical literature has been written in all periods with a 
view to introducing the lives and experiences of the Emperors, 
battle heroes and other persons. The main aim in the preserva¬ 
tion of their deeds appears to be that the future generations 
may benefit out of their knowledge, experience, chivalrous deeds 
or philanthropic acts. In most of the cases the study of litera¬ 
ture, philosophy, history and religion was imparted in olden 
times through the biographical literature and this had greatly 
contributed to the growth of various social sciences as well. 
Even the ancient works like Panchatantra, Hitopadesha, Kaiha- 
sarit-Sagara, the Ramayana or the Mahabharata fdl in some way 
or the other into the category of the biographical literature, since 
these were written to introduce some or the other Emperor, 
Chief, Prince or a Hero. 

Biographical literature is also available in abundance in the 
Rajasthani language. This is in the form of Rasos, Prabandhas, 
Chaupais, Mangals, Veli, etc., in verse and Varta, Hal, Vigat, 
Vachnika, Khyat, etc., in prose. This literature covers various 
aspects, such as : 

(a) Chivalrous deeds 

(b) Religious stories 
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(c) .Love affair^ 

(d) Comic stories, and 

(e) Miscellaneous aspects. 
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Most of the biographical literature in Rajasthan was 
produced by the biographers who were inspired by the chivalrous 
deeds of the Rajasthani men and women belonging to various 
walks of life. An attempt may now be made to give a brief 
survey of the Rajasthani biographical literature produced during 
the early medieval period with a special reference to the litera¬ 
ture pertaining to the Khalji period of Rajasthan history. 


II 

The study of the political history during the period under 
review reveals that the Turkish invasion of northern India was 
a long process which brought several socio-political changes in 
Rajasthan. A number of the Rajput clans which emerged 
before or during this period, ended their political career even 
before the Ghorian conquest of Delhi. Some of them were 
liquidated by the strong Turkish and the Khalji Sultans of Delhi. 
Politically the Ghorian conquest of northern India directly 
resulted in a feverish military activity amongst these clan chiefs. 
The Delhi Sultan’s pressure on Rajasthan continued in various 
degrees during the entire period under study. A number of 
important principalities, such as Ajmer, Ranthambhor, Chittor, 
Jalor, Jaisulmer and Bayana were annexed putting an end to the 
Rajput ruling houses like Chauhans, Guhilas, Bhatis, Rathors and 
Paramaras, etc. The period of the Khalji rulers, particularly 
that of Sultan Alauddin Khalji, represents the climax of the 
imperialism during the Sultanate of Delhi. The period 1296 to 
1316 was perhaps most crucial for the history of India in general 
and Rajasthan in particular. The chivalrous deeds of the chiefs 
and the other heroes who fell fighting in the battles of Chittor, 
Ranthambhor, and Jalor inspired the writers to write a number 
of biographies. The most important ones may be mentioned 
as under : 
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(a) For the battle of Ranthambhor 

Apart from Nayachandra Suri’s Hommira Mahakavya in 
Sanskrit written during V.S. 1542 we have a number of Rajasthani 
works, such as : 

1. Hammira Raso or Hammiraym by Jodharaja (c. V.S. 

1785) 

2. Hammira Hatha by Gwal ( ?), and 

3. Hammira Hatha by Chandra Shekhar (?) 

(b) For the battle of Chittor, 1303 A.D. we have ; 

Apart from Malik Muhammad Jayasi famous Padmavat 

(V.S. 1597), there are— 

1. Gora Badal Padmini Chaupai, Hemratna (V.S. 1646) 

2. Padmini Charitra by Labhdodaya (V.S. 1702) 

3. Gora Badal Varta by Jatmal (V.S. 1828) 

4. Gora Badal Chaupai by Bhashya Vijay (V.S. 1803), and 

5. Gora Badal Katha by Annon 3 mious ( ?) 

(c) For the battle of Jaior, 1311-21 A.D. we have : 

1. Kanhadade Prabandha by Kavi Padmanabha (V.S. 

1512), and 

2. Viramde Sonigara Ki Bat by Annonymous (V.S. 1761) 

Apart from these listed above a host of other Rajasthani 

biographies were produced depicting the various battles fought 
with the Muslims. 

Among the various biographies listed above, Kanahadade 
Prabandhc^ by Kavi Padmanabha is the most important in the 
entire range of Rajasthani biographical literature pertaining to 
the Khalji period. It is perhaps the most valuable treasure in 
old Gujarati or Western Rajasthani. According to K. B. Vyas,* 
‘composed as early as V.S. 1512 it represents an important land¬ 
mark in the evolution of Gujarati language—it embodies a stage 
when Gujarati and Rajasthani were just beginning to evolve their 
distinctive characteristics from the common source—^the post- 
Apabhramsa’. Judg^g from the historical point of view also 
Kanhadade Prabandha is without a parallel in Rajasthani 
historical literature. It is a detailed biography of Kanhadade, 
the Chauhan chief of Jaior. Written in the court of Akhairaja, 
a descendant of Kanhadade, probably with good traditional and 
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written material that was available, it presents generally a reliable 
account of Kanhadade's achievements, excepting in parts deli¬ 
berately introduced either to give a rtxnantic touch to the story 
or to minimise the failure of Kanhadade and Sataldeva.® ‘It is 
an epic poem grand in design, vigorous in the portrayal of its 
characters and masterly in its treatment of sentiments It may 
be taken as a historical kavya. The events narrated therdn are 
mostly historical. The poet belonged to Jalor where Kanhadade 
was bom, ruled and died. 

Another supplementary biography of the Jalor chief and his 
son is Viram de Sonigara Ki BatJ^ This is in prose and was 
written by an annonymous writer in V.S. 1761. It is also a 
semi-historical work dealing with the chivalrous and romantic 
deeds of Prince Viram de, the son of Jalor chief Kanhadade. 
The events narrated herein are historical facts but mixed with 
fiction. . Nevertheless, this biography provides some new and 
interesting historical details. Kanhadade Prabandha and Viram 
de Sonigara Ki Bed taken together are excellent semi-historical 
biograi^ies in Rajasthani verse and prose dealing with the rise 
and fall of Kanhadadeva. 

Ranthambhor 

The relations of Delhi Sultanate with the Ranthambhor 
Chauhans entered a new phase with the accession of Sultan 
Alauddin Khalji. There are several contemporary and later 
Muslim dironiclers like Amir Khusrau, Ziauddin Barani and 
Isami who provide enough details about Alauddin Khalji’s cam¬ 
paign of Ranthambhor. The picture will remain incomplete 
without a reference to the host of biographies in Rajasthani per¬ 
taining to the hero of Ranthambhor battle—Chauhana Hammira- 
deo. The best and the most detailed biograj^ical account of 
Hammiradeo is available in Sanskrit It is HamndrorMahar 
hwyefi written by Nayachandra Suri in V.S. 1542 (x>rresponding 
to 1496 A.D. It is a poetical composition of omsiderable merit. 
Though the author did not live lUce Bana during the reign of 
the hero, his work is not of less historical importance than Sana’s. 
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The hero of the poem Hammiradeo Chauhana of Rantham- 
bhor is a name celebrated in the Hindi and Rajasthani songs. 
Hammiradeo is one of those heroes of India who crossed their 
swords with the Muslim conquerors and fell in defence of thdr 
independence.^ The work is divided into fourteen cantos of 
which the first four are concerned with the ancestors of the 
Chauhan hero. From the accession of Prithviraja Chauhan to 
the death of Hammiradeo the narrative is fairly historic. 

Apart from Hammira-Mahakavya a number of other bio¬ 
graphical works on Rana Hammiradeo are available. Next only 
in importance to Hammira-Mahakavya is HrnnnCirayan in Rajas¬ 
thani written around V.S. 1785. The Hammira Chaupcd of 
Bhandav Vyas was composed in V.S. 1538 corresponding to 
1481 A.D. It gives the name of Hammiradeo’s queen as Hasilade 
and of his daughter as Devaladevi, Of the two traitors, Ran- 
malla and Ratipala, the latter is mentioned as Rayapala. The 
rest of the story does not materially differ from the one found 
in the Hommira-Mahakavya. There are also some other later 
biographical accounts of Hammira like Hammira-Raso of Jodha- 
raja written in V.S. 1885, Hammira-Hc^ha by two different bio¬ 
graphers, Gwal and Chandra Shekhar. There is also another 
biography HammirorRa Chhanda written in V.S. 1798 by Raja- 
rupa. However, most of these are later works and their histori¬ 
cal value is limited. 

Chittor 

The story of Alauddin’s conquest of Chittor fort in 1303 
A.D. is preserved in a number of Rajasthani accounts. The 
Rajasthani bardic and biographical accounts, however, have 
mixed up the characters like Padmini and Raghav Chetan, the 
question of whose historidty has led to several conjectures and 
hypotheses. The insufficient imd indirect evidence produced to 
prove the historidty of Padmini and Raghav Chetan is 
extremely debatable. 

Since the composition of Jayasi’s Padmavai in 1540 A.D. 
a large number of Rajasthani poems were written reflecting on 
the ssune subject which were, no doubt, important from the his* 
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torical point of view, but which often ignored the inconsistencies 
inherent in the stories. Mention may be made of : 

(1) Padtmni Charitra Chcmpai by Kavi Labhdodaya 
(1705 V.S.) 

(2) Gora Boded Keeuit by Hemrattan (1645 A.D.) 

(3) Khoman Raso by Daulat Vijay (before 1790 V.S.) 

(4) Gora Boded Chaupai by Jatmal Nahar (V.S. 1680), and 

(5) Chhm Chorit (V.S. 1583)® 

A study of these biographies reveals that all of them con¬ 
tain the story of Jayasi’s Podnuwot with little variations. The 
main particulars that Ratna Sen, the ruling chief of Mewar, 
married Padmini, Alauddin’s attack on Chittor, long and tough 
resistance by the Rajputs, negotiations, Ratna Sen’s treacherous 
captivity and release by Padmini with the help of (jora Badal, 
Sultan's fresh attack on Chittor, Jauhar and the desperate 
defence and ultimate fall of Chittor are narrated with minor 
changes in all these sources. Although Alauddin’s lust for power 
as well as territorial ambition was one of the major factors res¬ 
ponsible for his invasion and sack of Chittor, the Padmavat and 
for that matter all other Rajasthani sources, would make us be¬ 
lieve that the sole object of the Sultan to invade Chittor was to 
obtain possession of the fair Padmini. 


Ill 

I’he biographical sources in Rajasthani pertaining to the 
Khalji period deserve a close scrutiny. These sources, if sup¬ 
plemented by others and if carefully examined, would furnish 
reliable information on the political and social history of India 
and also the process of change in Rajasthan that involved a lot 
of dash and conflict. Efforts are recently being made in this 
connection by different universities and organisations to unearth 
various Rajasthani sources and prepare descriptive lists. Men¬ 
tion may be made of Dr. P. Saran’s Descriptive Catalogue of 
Non-Persian sources of Medieval History. Several Rajasthani 
sources have also been published by Rajasthan Oriental Research 
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Institute, Jodhpur; Bhartiya Vidya Mandir Shodh Pratishthan, 
Bikaner; Pradieen Sahitya Shodh Sansthan, Udaipur; and 
Sadul Rajasthani Research Institute, etc. Perhaps a fruitful 
examination of the historical biographies will be possible only 
after these lists are made available to scholars. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES IN 
RAJASTHANI LITERATURE 
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1 

Rajasthan, due to its heroic traditions and rich heritage, has 
a unique place in the history of India. It had been a cradle 
for warriors and patriots of the first order. Col. Tod rightly 
remarked in his famous book Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan, “there is not a petty state in Rajasthan that has not 
had its Thermophylae and scarcely a city that has not produced 
its Leonidas”.^ Undoubtedly, the heroic and glorious deeds of 
the princes and the warriors of the various states in Rajasthan, 
their valour, courage, sacrifice and patriotism together with 
many more sudi noble qualities presented a popular theme to 
the writers. They composed songs in their praise and immorta¬ 
lised their name and fame in the literary creations. Scholars 
were also prompted to write on the lives of persons who had 
distinguish^ themselves as patron of arts, letters, religion, 
saints, religious heads of various sects in the state, persons who 
had a record for their charity and kindness, etc., and thereby 
they enriched the Rajasthani literature which had been regarded 
as an important source material to know the history of the 
period. The object of this paper is to discuss briefly the origin 
of the Rajasthani literature, its growth and its various brandies 
with particular reference to the biographies of the persons of 
historical importance. 

During the period from c. 700-1200 A.D. Rajasthan 
witnessed literary activity in three languages—Sanskrit, Prakrit 
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and Apabhramsa (the language of the people). Bhillamala 
produced many great writers of whom the greatest was perhaps 
Magha whose poem, the Sisupalavadha, is believed to possess 
the beauty of Kalidasa's similes, the depth of Bharavi's thought 
and the nicety of Dandin’s style. Mahuka wrote the Prakrit 
work the Haramekhala at the court of Dhamivaraha of Chitor 
(c. 830-31 A.D.). The poet Dhailla composed his Apabhramsa 
poem Paumasiri-chariu with the Jain story of Padmasri.® 
Prakrit being no longer the spoken language of the people, had 
lost its old advantage over Sanskrit and was being gradually 
displaced either by Sanskrit itself or Apabhramsa. This 
Apabhramsa literature also, at first small and perhaps largely 
oral, continued to increase in volume till it formally assumed a 
new form commonly termed as old Marwari or Dingal.® It does 
not differ much from the Gujarati of the present day as they 
both derived from a common source, the Apabhramsa. Due to 
their dose affinity, the romantic and heroic Kanhada-de- 
Prabandha has been claimed equally by Gujaratis and Raja¬ 
sthanis.^ By the end of the fifteenth century the old Marwari 
or Dingal assumed its independent status as a language. It had 
its own grammar and vocabulary. From the fifteenth century 
onward Marwari language was spoken by the people of the 
region and used as a court language, and as such it received 
greater encouragement in comparison to Sanskrit. The personal 
interests of the rulers and the nobles further afforded a power¬ 
ful impetus to its growth.® 


II 

It is to be remembered that the people of Rajasthan 
themsdves have never employed any general term, sudi as 
Rajasthani for the language th^ have been speaking. In the 
beginning of the twentieth centuiy Dr. Grierson had to coin 
the word ^Rajasthani’ for'the purpose of his survey in order to 
make distinction with the Gujarati on the one side and Hindi 
cm the other.® 

The Rajasthani literature is divisible broadly into two parts> 
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viz., the Jain literature and nan-Jain literature or bardic liter¬ 
ature, eadi of which can be subdivided into several brandies. 
This literature is very rich in its contents and it provides a 
valuable source to know the history of the re^on. The his¬ 
torical data are found in prose as well as in verse. The bardic 
historical prose literature may be classified in various branches, 
viz., Khyat, Vat, Vachanika, Davavait, Hal, Ahawal, Haqiqat, 
Yadasata, Vamsavali, Vigat, Tahakikat, etc/ 

Khyats, Vamsavalis and Vats constitute the most important 
branches of literature written in prose. The word Khyat is 
used where the long history of a dynasty or a person is given. 
G. H. Ojha has pointed out that a historical prose is called 
Khyat in Rajasthan. It appears that the word Khyat orig^ated 
from the Vedic word ‘Akhyat’ or ‘Akhya’. These words have 
been used in Yajurveda in the sense of ‘to be famous*, ‘to be 
enlightened* and ‘to say about*. Achal on the other hand has 
pointed out that the word Khyat has been derived from the 
word Khyati (Prasiddhi—fame)® and it can also be related with 
Akhyati ( description—Varnan ). 

In Rajasthan the Khyats were mostly written under the 
patronage of the rulers who were keen to perpetuate the memory 
of thdr exploits in various fields. A large number of Khyats 
are available in Rajasthani literature and they give the bio¬ 
graphical data of the princes. These Khyats were of two types 
—^the court Khyats and the Khyats which were known after the 
names of persons who wrote them. The court Khyats were 
written under the supervision of the State.® Jodhpur-Ra-Ratho- 
ron-Ri-Khyat is an example of a court Khyat. It is an annony- 
mous work in four huge volumes, leather-bound, giving a detail¬ 
ed history of the Rathor rulers of Jodhpur with events, nan^s, 
dates and figures concerning Rajput chiefs, grants, income, etc., 
from the inception of the House to the reign of Maharaja Man 
Singh (1803-1843 A.D.).^® This was compiled in the last years 
of the reign of Man Singh. Apart from such general Khyat a 
number of Khyats on individual rulers are also available, viz., 
Maharaja A jit Sinffhi-Ri-Khyat, Maharaja Abhya Singhji-Rp- 
Khyat and so forth. The Khyats which are known after the 
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name of their writers may be quoted as Mutha Nmnsv-Ri-Rhyat, 
BankicUu-Ri-Khyat, Dayddas-Ri-Khyat, etc. In these Khyats we 
have biographical sketches of various rulers of the dynasty col¬ 
lectively and individually. 

The word Vat is used in the sense of a story. Probably it 
is derived from the Sanskrit word ‘Varta’. Vats may be of 
various types, but we are here concerned with the historical 
Vats. Vats are the shorter forms of Khyats. These Vats deal 
with individuals as for example, Rao Jodha-Ri-Vat, Rao Sathal- 
Ri-Vat, Raoji Amor Singhji-Ri-Vat, etc. Dr. L. P. Tessitori has 
mentioned Raoji Amar Singhji-Ri~Vat in which a biographical 
sketch of Amar Singh of Jodhpur, the eldest son of Maharaja 
Gaja Singh, is given. He was excluded from the succession and 
met a violent death at the imperial court at Agra. At the end 
of the Vat it was stated that the Vat was a true copy from the 
original which was written in the year V.S. 1703 (1646 A.D.).*^ 

The Vamsavalis were the original forms of Khyats. Later 
on, Vamsavalis were turned into Khyats. In Vamsavalis we have 
names, dates and a few important events concerning the life’t)f 
a particular ruler. The above literature suffers from fulsome 
eulogies. Sometimes the writers indulge in all sorts of exag¬ 
gerations. They do not deal with facts of history until they 
approach their own times.^^ 

The Vachmika is another very important branch of Rajas¬ 
thani prose literature. They also deal with some significant 
events of the lives of princes, warriors, saints, etc. Vachanikas 
are written in a particular style in Rajasthani literature. Like 
Kav 3 ras we find in them rhymes in phrases or sentences used. 
Dr. L. P. Tessitory pointed out that: 

*Tt is a prose governed by no rules except that eadi 
phrase or sentence in it, no matter whether long or short, 
is required to rh 3 rme with the next phrase or sentence; 
rhym^ being genendly combined in pairs. Intermixed With 
the Vadianika, in a proportion whidi may vary considerably, 
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there can be verses of different kinds, usually dtdias, 

Chhappaya Kavittas and gahs^s.” 

Jugal Kishore Khichi also said, “all the phrases or senten¬ 
ces are to be in rhyme.” In these Vachanikas the bards also 
make frequent use of an Alankar called Venasagai, a term which 
literally means ‘affinity of words’. This is detained by making 
the first and the last word in verse begin with the same word. 

There are a few famous Vachanikas, viz., Achddas Khichi- 
Ri-Vachanika (Shivdas), Shantisagar Suri-Ri-Vachanika, Jai 
Samudra Suri-Ri-Vachanika, Raton Singh Mahesadasota-Ri- 
Vachanika}^ The last one written by Khiriya Jagga, an cyt- 
witness to the event, commemorates the battle of Ujjain fought 
between Maharaja Jaswant Singh and the combined forces of 
Aurangzeb and Murad, the sons of Shahjahan. Amongst the 
Rajputs who sacrificed their lives for their king on that un¬ 
fortunate day, one of the most distinguished was Ratan Singh, 
the Raja of Ratlam in Malwa, a kindred of Maharaja Jaswant 
Singh. It is Ratan Singh’s glorious death that this Vachanika 
particularly celebrates, hence the title it bears.'* The Vachanika 
was composed immediately or very shortly after the battle of 
Ujjain on Friday, the 9th day of the dark fortnight of Vaisakha, 
V. S. 1715. The name of the author is given in the last stanza. 
Jaggo is a short form of Jagamal.'® 

In Davavmt type of Rajasthani literature the poet gives 
description of such things or belcmgings which have a bearing 
on a particular person ratho: than his life. In fact Vait is a 
Persian metre. Jalaluddin Khalji used to write Davaiti.'® Pro¬ 
bably Davavait style in Rajasthani literature was introduced 
under the influence of Persian metre known as Vait. It is written 
in pairs and produces a similar sound at the end of the sentences. 
From the biographical point of view such literature is not very 
important, but it depicts political and cultural life of the period. 

Hal, Ahawal, Haqiqat, Yadasta, Tahakikat, etc., are wcMics 
of miscellaneous nature in the Rajasthani literature. Th^ do 
provide sometimes historical data concerning biographical sketdies 
of certiun personages. A few instances of such Hterature are 
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Shankla Dahiya SttrJanglu Liao Tcdro Hal; Bads hem Aurangaeh 
Ri Haqiqat ; Delhi Ri Padshah Ri Yad ; Rao Jodha Ri Vedha 
Kian Ri Yad, etc.^® 

Vigat is another significant branch of Rajasthani literature. 
In Vigat we notice a vivid description of person, place or thing. 
The most important example of Vigat is Marwar Ra Pargana Ri 
Vigat, a work composed in V.S. 1721 (1664 A.D.) by Nainsi, the 
Abul Fazl of Rajasthan. The Parganas dealt with in his Vigat 
are seven, viz., Jodhpur, Sojat, Jaitaran, Phalodi, Merta, Siwana 
and Pokaran. The early history of these parganas as given by 
Nainsi may not be authentic, but reliability in its account in¬ 
creases as we approach Nainsi’s own times. The Vigat is a 
mine of information for imderstanding the life of the people of 
that age. In other words, it is a sort of wonderful gazetteer. 
It also gives biographical accoimts of the rulers of Marwar. The 
exploits of Rao Chunda are dealt with up to the time of his 
death, which took place at Nagaur while fighting against a Muslim 
governor of Multan who received considerable help from Rao 
Kalhan of Pugal.^^ The account of Jodha’s sons, Santal and 
Suja is fairly rdiable, but one begins enjoying the history in the 
Vigat only on coming to the detailed and date-wise biographical 
account of Rao Maldeo. His conquests and losses, his love for 
constructing forts and other buildings, his acts of charity, his 
relations with Rana Udai Singh of Mewar and annexation of 
Godwad to his dominion, his friendship with Haji Khan, his 
fights with Bhati Jaisa of Pugal, Viramdev and Jaimal of Merta, 
Sher Shah Suri and the Mughal emperor Akbar, etc., are 
depicted with much accuracy.‘® One very interesting fact dis¬ 
covered from the Vigat is that Rao Maldeo had eight daughters. 
Two of them were married to Muslims—one (Kanakavati) to 
Sultan Muhammad II or Mahmud III of Gujarat, both of whom 
are known to have been Maldeo's contemporaries, and the second 
(Ratnavati) to Haji Khan, a well known general of emperor 
Sher Shah.^* After the demise of their husbands both abandoned 
the Muslim Harem, one went to Jaisalmer to live with her 
sister, Sajana, a queen of Hariraj and another came back to 
Jodhpur to live with her brother Chandrasen.*® Thus from the 
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Vigat it is known that Akbar was not the first Muslim ruler who 
entered into such matrimonial alliances without using any force. 


Ill 

Jains' contribution in producing Rajasthani literature is in 
no way meagre. Jain Pattamlis are very important from the 
historical point of view. They were written in Rajasthani on the 
same pattern as they were written in Prakrit or Sanskrit in 
ancient times. In these Pattavalis we get the biographical 
sketches of thdr Acharyas or Gurus. For example, the follow¬ 
ing four Pattavalis written in somewhat detail, may be quoted : 

1. Kaduha Sect Pattavali 

2. Nagauri Lunkagachhiya Pattavali 

3. Bagad gachha (Khartar) Pattavali, and 

4. Pipalak Shaka Pattavali. 

The first one is the earliest Pattavali written in V.S. 1685. 

These Pattavalis provide information in regard to the origin, 
the growth, the division and subdivision of their respective 
Gachhas, the names of their Acharyas with detailed biographical 
sketches, their contributions in disseminating the Dharma, the 
names of their outstanding disciples and followers, the functions 
organised during their priesthood and the books written by 
them.®^ 

The historical literature in Rajasthan may be broadly classi¬ 
fied under two broad heads, viz., Prabandha Kavya and Muktak 
Kavya. In Prabandha Kavya the poet takes the onerous task on 
himself of describing the varied incidents in the life of a parti¬ 
cular ruler or prince, invariably his patron, generally in a 
hyperbolic language. In such Kavyas the poet also gives in 
short die history of the predecessors of his patron. These poets 
were suitably rewarded by their patrons. Such Prabandha Kavyas 
are called by various names—^Rasos, Vilasa, Prakash, Guna, etc. 

The composition of the Raso style in Rajasthani which 
mainly comprises poems celebrating heroic deeds (Veer-Gathas), 
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according to Munni Jin Vijaya,** goes back to as early as the 
twelfth century A,D. The earliest of its kind is the shortest 
recension of the Prithviraja Raso of 1400 verses, which con¬ 
tains some Apabhramsa verses also.^ It deals with the histori¬ 
cal account of two celebrated battles which Prithviraja fought 
with Jai Chand and Muhammad Ghori and his marriage with 
Samyogita. As time passed, a large number of recensions of the 
Rasos were made available and the largest of these being of 
40,000 verses in which historical figures receded into the badc- 
ground and their place was taken by many others who were 
nothing but the creation of bardic fancy.** 

The tradition of Rasos in Rajasthan developed gradually 
and became common in the medieval period. The Bisaldeo Raso 
composed by a Gujarati poet Narpati was written in the early 
sixteenth century. Bisal has been identified by Dr. G. H. Ojha 
with Vigraharaja III. Several events narrated in it appears to 
be fictitious.*® 

The Khuman Raso by Dalpat, the Satrusal Raso by Dungar 
Singh, the Rana Raso by Dayaldas and the Sagat Raso by 
Girdhar Asia are worth noting from the point of view of bio¬ 
graphies in Rajasthani literature. However, these Rasos are 
more of literary than historical value.** 

The Kanhadade Prabandha composed by Padmanabha is the 
most valuable treasure in old Gujarati or old western Rajasthani 
according to Dr. Tessitori. It can easily stand in comparison 
with the celebrated Prithviraj Roro.** The Kavya deals with the 
heroic achievements of Kanhadade. He bluntly refused Alauddin 
Khalji to permit his troops to pass through Marwar when the 
latter was to attadc Gujarat. By doing so he incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of the Khalji. In 1296 A.D. the Khalji army conquered 
Gujarat and destroyed the temple of Somnath in sjnte of the 
efforts of some Rajput dans to save it. The account of the raid 
of Somnath is given in Kanhadade Prabandha.** 

The Khalji troops while returning from Gujarat, halted near 
Jalore with a view to punishing Kanhadade but the latter gave a 
crushing defeat to the Muslims. Kanhadade got the Hindus 
liberated. He is said to have secured the fragments of an idol 
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of Somnath which he got installed at Prabhasa, Bagada, Abu, 
Javalipura and his palace garden.^*; 

The second round of the struggle between Kanhadade and 
Alauddin Khalji began when the latter first besieged Siwana 
which was under Kanhadade’s nephew, Sataldeva.^® The Muslim 
army after capturing Siwana besieged Jalore, the capital scat of 
Kanhadade. On the fifth day of the fighting Kanhadade met a 
soldier’s death along with his fifty chosen warriors and the 
ladies performed the sacred rite of Jauhar.®^ These facts have 
been mentioned in the Kanhadade Prabandha by Padmanabha. 
K. B. Vy^is has pointed out in the introduction of Kanhadade 
Prabandha that it is perhaps the only prabandha that gives an 
accurate account of historical events. It is an epic poem divided 
into four Khandas, grand in its design, vigorous in the portrayal 
of its characters, and masterly in its treatment of the sentiments.®* 

Veer Mayan written by Bahadur Dhadhi, is another 
work in Rajasthani which provides us with biographical sketches 
of Rathor Biram. Bahadur Dhadhi was a Muslim poet but 
he wrote in Hindu style. Biram was one of the four sons of Rao 
Salkha. Biram had cordial relations with the Johiyas in the 
beginning. Originally, the Johiyas were Rajputs but later on 
they embraced Islam. Bahadur Dhadhi was also in the service 
of Johiyas. Rathor Biram supported the cause of the Johi 3 ras 
against the Sultan of Delhi. But after some time trouble arose 
between the Johiyas and Biram with the result that a battle 
was fought in which Biram as well as Madhu the head of the 
Johiyas, lost their lives. The poet further informs that Qiunda, 
the son of Biram, occupied Mandor. Rao Chunda’s brother 
Gogadev attacked the Johi 3 ras to avenge the death of his father. 
Veer .Mayan was composed immediately after the death of 
Biram, hence the account given by the poet in regard to the life 
of Biram seems to be rdiable. It is corroborated by other 
sources also.** 

» 

Rao~/etsi~Ran Ckhand, a Dingal poem composed by Vethu 
Sujo, a poet in the service of Rao Jetsi of Bikaner, is one of 
considcraWe interest for the Wographical information it gives. 
It was composed in or about the year 1535 A.D. to celebrate a 
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victory obtained by Jetsi over Kamran who from the Punjab, 
had invaded his tetritoryl The fact that the Muhammadan his¬ 
torians do not even mention this unfortunate adventure of the 
son of Babar enhances the value of the poem which may thus 
claim the credit of filling a small gap in the history of India. 
Like all bardic poems of some length and importance it contains 
an introduction giving an account of the military exploits of Rao 
Jetsi’s predecessors from Rao Chunda who occupied Mando, to 
Rao Lunkaran, the gallant father of Jetsi.®* The poet gives a 
vivid description of the accession of Rao Jetsi, the splendour of 
his capital (Bikaner) and the prosperity of his subjects.®® After 
die death of Babur, his son Kamran assumed independence in 
Lahore and invaded Bikaner to bring Jetsi under his domina¬ 
tion.*® He captured the fort of Bhatner and marched towards 
Bikaner the capital of Jetsi. The fort of Bikaner fell to the 
Mughals after a fierce fight and a terrible bloodshed. Rao Jetsi 
had not lost hopes. He retired in order to rally his forces and 
attack the enemies at the opportune moment. On the 4th of the 
dark fortnight of Margasirsa of the year 1561 V.S. Jetsi with 
all his power charged on the Mughals.®’^ The Mughals were 
routed and the camp was in a pool of blood following a carnage.*® 
Jetsi liberated the captured women and cows of Bikaner®* and 
thus attained a rare glory. 

In spite of minor inaccuracies and exaggerations which in a 
work of this kind are quite understandable, the historical value of 
the poem is indisputable. The Kavya was written shortly after 
the battle with Kamaran was fought, and certainly it was com¬ 
posed before V.S. 1598. When Jetsi met a soldier’s death while 
trying to defend Bikaner from the rapacious aggression of Rao 
Maldeo of Jodhpur, Being a contemporary work it seems to be 
a reliable account. 

The Gunarupaka composed by Keshavadas, a Charan of 
Gadan branch in 1624 A.D. is another Dingal poem containing 
about 1,000 verses which depicted the activities of Maharaja Gaj 
Singh's reign. The writer has given a vivid and poetic descrip¬ 
tion of the grandeur of his court, his pilgrimage and his princi¬ 
pal wars. The Maharaja was much pleased with the poet and 
conferred upon him a jagir worth rupees fifteen himdred a year.*® 
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Another Dingal Kavya is Rajprckasha written by Kishordas 
in 1662 A.D. It is a manuscript ;of sixty-one folios in verse 
and gives an account from Bapa to Raj Singh’s time. The poet 
gives a detailed account of the Rajyabhisheka of Maharana Raj 
Singh and a vivid description of his 'Tika daur’ activity.*^ In 
132 verses of various t 3 ^pes it deals with the glory of Maharana 
Raj Singh. RajaiAlasa by Man composed in eighteen cantos 
(vilasa) was commenced in V.S. 1734 (1677 A.D.) and was 
completed in V.S. 1737 (1680 A.D.). It gives a full account of 
the life of Maharana Raj Singh beginning from his birth till the 
last days of his life when he came in clash with Aurangzeb in 
order to uphold the claim of Ajit Singh for the throne, of 
Marwar. To a great extent Rajavilasa is a biography of Maha¬ 
rana Raj Singh in the modem sense. The first two vilasas are 
devoted to trace the history of Mewar from Bapa to Maharana 
Jagat Singh. In the third vilasa the poet deals with the early 
childhood of Raj Singh, his education and his marriage with 
Hada princess (Bundi).^* While a prince Rana Raj Singh built 
a palace named Sarvarituvilas surrounded by a garden which had 
a variety of flowers, plants and trees.^® The fifth vilasa deals 
with the accession of Maharana Raj Singh. While giving a des¬ 
cription of the Durbar and the personal qualities of the 
Maharana,^* the poet entered the realm of literature rather than 
history. In the next three vilasas (6-8) the poet deals with the 
‘Tika daur’ ceremony of Raj Singh,*® Rupmati’s letter of Raj 
Singh*® and the marriage, the excavation and construction of Raj 
Samudra as a measure of famine rdief,*^ and the acts of charity 
including Savama Tuladan on the occasion of the completion of 
the lake.*® In the last nine vilasas the poet has given in detail 
the description of the war between the Mughals and the Rajputs 
(Rathore-Sisodias). Notwithstanding a few minor inaccuracies 
and exaggerations, the Rajprakash draws a true picture of the 
life of Maharana Raj Singh of Mewar. It is a contemporary 
work and hence it contains reliable information regarding the life 
and the reign of the Maharana. 

The Surya Prakash** composed by Kamidan, and Ra/nt/wJfe*® 
by Ratanu Veer Bhana are two very important Dingal Kavyas 
doling with the lives of Maharaja Ajit Singh in detail and 
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Mah^aja Abhya Sin^ up to tbe battle o£ Afamedabad in 
October 1730 A.D. with Sarbuland Khan. Both the Qiaran 
poets were present with Maharaja Abhya Singh of Marwar at 
Ahmedabad and they were the eye-witness to this battle. Widi 
a view to commemorating the tattle of Ahmedabad in which 
their patron came out with flying colours, they composed their 
respective Kavyas. As usual the Kavyas commenced with die 
origin of the Sur 3 ravansa Rathors from their cradle at Ayodia 
to Shia’s migration, and in the same strain rapidly passed over 
all events until the death of Raja Jaswant Singh. After that 
these Kavyas became perfect. Chronicle of events during the 
minority of Ajit Singh, his eventful reign, and that of Abhya 
Singh to the conclusion of the war against Sarbuland Khan, the 
Subedar of Gujarat (1730 A.D.). Kamidan has devoted one 
full Chapter (sixth) of more than 100 pages to deal with the 
biographical account of Maharaja Ajit Singh which includes his 
birth,°^ his war with the Mughals, his entry into the capital 
(Jodhpur) after the death of Aurangaeb,**^ his hostile attitude 
towards die Mughal Emperor Bahadur Shah, his meeting with 
Maharana Amar Singh II and Sawai Raja Jai Singh at 
Udaipur,®® his reoccupation of Jodhpur,®® his support to Sawai 
Raja Jai Singh in gaining Ajmer for him, his war with the 
Mughals at Sambhar, his war with the Mughals during the time 
of Faruksiyar and Muhammad Shah, and his death.®® Similar¬ 
ly, the poet has thrown light on the day to day acdvities of his 
patron AUiya Singh up to the battle of Ahmedabad whidi was 
the prindpal theme of the Kavya.®® Maharaja Abhya Singh 
richly awarded the poet by conferring upmi him a jagir worth 
two thousand rupees. 

Ratnu Veer Bhana divided his Kav 3 ra into forty-five 
Prakasha (Chapter) of which first thirty-sevoi were devoted to 
depict the life of Maharaja Ajit Sin^. In fact it is almost a 
reliable and detailed biography of this prince. The poet has also 
given a iMographical account of Maharaja Abhya Singh fo| flie 
first six years of his reign. The work ends with the victory 
of Maharaja Abhya Singh over Sarbuland Khan.*^ 

There is one more Dingal Kavya worth noting on Ajit 
Singh, known as Ajit VUas which deals with his biogn^y rt^ 
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from his birth to his death. The name of die autlKHr of the 
Kav 3 ra is not kno¥m, but from thjc study of its text it appears 
that the author must have belonged to the period of Ajk Singh 
or his son Abhya Singh. The poet has given an accozint of the 
events of the reign of Ajit Singh in a chronological way. and 
the dates have also been mentioned. Recently, the Kavya has 
been edited by Dr. Narain Singh and published in Parampara, 
No. 27, a quarterly magazine produced by Shodh Samsthan, 
Chopasani, Jodhpur.*® 

One Dingal Kavya named Bijay Vilas which has not beat 
properly used by historians so far, is available in part at ShocKi 
Samsthan, Chopasani. According to Col. Tod, it contained one 
lac verses.*® However, one more copy of it, again in portion, 
is available at the State Archives, Bikaner.®* It chiefly relates 
to the rdgn of the prince whose name it bears. Bijay Singh’s 
war with Jayappa Sindhia has been described in pages 114 to 
152 in the copy preserved at the Sate Archives. Its author 
Barhat Bishan Singh was a contemporary writer and hence the 
account pven by him about the reign of Maharaja Bijay Singh 
may be said to be reliable. 


IV 

Apart from the Prabandka kavya discussed above, we have 
Muktak compositions in Rajasthani literature. This type of 
literature, equally popular in the region, indudes Duhas, Chandas, 
Gaets, Rupak, Kavittas, Pawadas, etc. In them we also get bio¬ 
graphical sketches, though scanty, of rulers, warriors, deified 
heroes, etc. A few examples of sudi literary works may be 
cited. In Rajasthani literature we have Duhas in thousands 
referring to famous Rajput chiefs, both legendary and histori¬ 
cal. There are poons of various sizes ranging from a single 
Dtt^a to 100 or even more. All the Duhas with a very few 
exceptions, are anonymous. They are like Jagat Singh Rana- 
Ra-Duha, JodhorRao-RorDuha, etc.®^ Similarly, Geets are 
composed on many personages, e.g.. Maharaja Gaj SinghjuRa- 
Geet,_ Rather Rao Amor Singhjv>Rcr>Geet, etc.®* 
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» Therfe is another form of Muktak Kceuya called Rupak. One 
typical eecample of this type of literature^ may be quoted.: 
Maharaja Gaj Singh Rau^Rufak Gadan Gopinath Rao Kgio. It 
is a poem in various metres composed in honour of Maharaja 
Gaja Singh of Bikaner who reigned from V.S. 1802 to V.S. 1844. 
After the customary introductory stanzas, the poem opens with 
a Kavistrismivada or a dialogue between the poet and his wife 
in praise of Maharaja Gaja Singh. Then comes the genealogi¬ 
cal account of the predecessors of Gaja Singh, at first veiy. 
concise, then by and by more detailed. Then a detailed account 
of the birth of Gaja Singh (V.S. 1780), his horoscope, the 
festivities and ceremonies following upon his birth, his boyhood, 
his education, etc., are given. Further, we get the description' 
of the wars fought against the rulers of Jodhpur. It goes as 
far as the final defeat of Ram Singh of Jodhpur in V.S. 1807 
during the time of Maharaja Gaj Singh.®^ The poem is on the 
whole a valuable work. Maharaja was so pleased that he reward¬ 
ed the bard with a Lakhpasava, 


V 

In Rajasthani literature there is a type of composition 
known as pawada which may be taken as synonym of ballads 
in English literature. There is one very famous pawada called 
after Pabu Rathor, commonly known as Pahuji-Ra-Pcwada. It 
is a poem in forty-six verses (3 gahas 42 trotaka diandas and 
1 kalasa) celebrating Pabu, the well known Rathor deified hero, 
and the glorious death he met at the hands of Khichi Jida Rava 
while trying to rescue scmie cows stolen by the latter. It was 
composed by Vithu Mdio.®* 

The biograi^ies of Acharyas or Saints of various sects like 
Ramsanehi, DadupanHes, Naths, Jains, etc., noticed in the region, 
are found in abundance in Rajasthani literature. These bio¬ 
graphies were generally written by the members of tiieir own 
fraternity. Amongst Jains such biographies were composed in 
verse by the Munis (Jain monks) or the pontifiFs themselves. 
These biographies were popularly known as VaJthana. One 
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Mfini Hem Raj wrote the Vakhana of Swami^ Bharihnal, the* 
fowidef* of Tera Panth. A large number of such Vakhtmas are 
available, in Rajasthani literature^ e.g., Jeetmal Swawi Ra 
Vakhana^ Megh Raj Swami Ra Vakhana, etc.*® Their bio¬ 
graphies are sometimes associated with supernatural or miracul¬ 
ous events which minimise their historical value. 

These and other works on biographies found in the vast 
mass of Rajasthani literature discussed above cannot be strictly 
regarded as genuine biographies (with a few exceptions), but 
they» contain valuable historical information pertaining to the 
activities of the persons of repute. The object of the authors 
of such biographies was the glorification of their masters rather 
than to give a true picture of their lives and time. They were 
mostly conceived by their authors not as historical texts, but 
primarily as medium for showing their literary skill and 
ingenuity. 
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HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY IN GUJARATI 

LITERATURE 


Dr. V. K. Chavda 
(M. S. University, Baroda) 


i 

The Concept of Historical Biography as Distinguished from 
Ordinary or Personal Biography 

If a biography gives only personal information of its hero 
without the picture of his age, it becomes less important for a 
historian. Only when an individual’s biograj^y helps a his¬ 
torian to throw light, however meagre, on the a>llective life of 
the country that it is of some use to him. Nevertheless, a per¬ 
sonal biography too becomes important for him when it helps 
him to explain a chain of events where the leader in question 
figures prominently. 


11 

The Extent and Importance of a Historical Biography in 
the Whole Range of Literature in Gujarati Language 

Biography as a distinct form of literature has grown with 
English education in modern times. However, the Charitra 
literature (a loose form of a modem biography) can be traced 
in earlier times. In this connection the Jain literature is import¬ 
ant. Most of this literature between dghth and twelfth centuries 
is in Sanskrit. From tenth to twelfth century it starts leaning 
more and more towards Prakrit, and Apabhransha or old Guja- 
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rati language. The literary form here is poetry and it takes 
such different names as Chariya or Charitra, R(Ka, Prabandh, 
Chhanda, Shaloka or Povada. It is a common knowledge that 
such works are semi-historical and should be used with extreme 
circumspection. In short, they are of varying historicity, but 
furnish a good deal of source material for a judicious historian. 

In the non-Jain literature, the descriptive poetry assumes 
such form as Akhyan, Varta, Garbos or Garbis. Of these the 
Akhyan is more important as it is a more convenient medium 
for a biographical sketch. 

However, it should be noted that very few works in. Gujarati 
of the medieval times contain accurate information all through¬ 
out or give us a chronological story. In fact, in medieval Guja¬ 
rati literature, biographies are few and far between and historical 
biographies are comparatively still fewer. 

The dearth of such biographies was noted by poet Narmad 
and he began with pen-pictures of poets of the medieval age called 
Kazd Charitra in 1865. But before him Durgaram Mehtaji had 
begun keeping minutes of the transactions of the Manav Dhartna 
Sabha with his comments and views from 27th January 1843 
onwards. This was the beginning of a biographical or an 
autobiographical writing of modern times. 

The Fifty-year period covered by the two middle quarters 
of the nineteenth century was a creative period of Gujarati life 
and literature when much of the ‘medieval outlook’ was fast 
giving way to life and problans of the time. Greater acquaint¬ 
ance with the English biographical literature provided an added 
impetus for such writings in Gujarati. Narmad’s Kavi Charitra 
was on this line. It may be of interest to note that the first 
continuous chronological biography was of an Englishman, a 
civil servant, Alexander Kinloch Forbes, called Forbes Charitra 
(1869) written by his friend Mansukhram Tripathi. 

In the Age of Awakening and Reform (1843-1887), bio¬ 
graphy assumed a dignified literary form, was used more and 
more, and written in simple Gujarati prose. A timited use of 
the private correspondence was made. The heroes of ffiese 
biographies were mostly reformers, administrators and Dewans. 
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With ParvaHkmvar Ckaritra by Mahipatram, the biography of 
his wife, writing of a family biography began. Biographers took 
great pains to collect their data and insisted on trustworthiness 
of such material. Narmad went to Baroda for collecting material 
of Premanand and to Dabhoi for Dayaram. Biographies of this 
period give a lot of details but as happens in the case of beginners, 
they are not without drawbacks. 

The next Age of the Scholars (1887-1920) witnessed still 
further widening of the scope of biographies. Besides adminis¬ 
trators and reformers, the pick contained rulers, financiers, 
doctors, scholars, literary figures and social workers. The rising 
tide of nationalism also had its share in biographies of several 
leaders. Dadabhai Naoroji and Gandhiji were favourite subjects. 
We have a number of biographies in Gujarati of non-Gujarati 
leaders like G. K. Gokhale, B. G. Tilak, D. K. Karve, Ishwar- 
chandra Vidyasagar, Subhas Chandra Bose, or such persona¬ 
lities as Queen Victoria, Benjamin Franklin or IHorence 
Nightingale, but detailed notice has not been taken of them. 
Useful biographies are of Shri Arvind Jivan and the Khan 
Brothers of the N.W. Frontier. 

Activities of several reformers have been critically studied. 
Kavi Jivan (1887), the biography of Narmad; Bhohnath Sara- 
bhai nu Jivan Charitra (18^) ; Shriyut Govardhanram, 
Nandshankar Jivan Charitra (1916) are such works. 

With Gandhiji arriving on the scene of Gujarat a new age 
dawned (1920-1948). The intense political activity of this period 
is reflected in scune 400 biographies of this period. In nature, 
value and variety they differ a lot, but biography as a literary 
form can be said to have come off the preceding tradition. No 
more interest centred on reformers, rulers or Dewans. Bio¬ 
graphers tended to concentrate more on those who contributed to 
further the cause of religion, politics, science, industry and 
education, including fordgners. 

Political bic^raphies of this period provided a balanced 
study. Vishwanath Bhatt’s study of Vir Narmad (1933), 
Nanalars Kaveeskwar Dalpatram (1933), Vijayrai Vaidya's 
Shukra Tarak (1944), a biography of a noted critic Navalram 
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Pandya, Kishorlal Mashruwala’s Sc^janand Swam, Durga- 
Shankar Shastri's Pandit Bhagwomlal Indraji nu sankshipta Jivan 
Charitra (1945), the biogr^hy of a noted Indologist, are only 
few examples of such studies. 

Biographies of Gandhiji himself and of those who were 
associated with him in various spheres of activities are too many 
to list here. A good number of Parsi biographies also appeared 
during the same period. The biographer of this period is a 
painstaking writer and out of overwhelming material, he selects 
with lot of discretion that which is reliable. He even tries to 
explain a so-called miracle on a rational ground. A secular 
a^^roach characterises his selection and treatment. 

In post-Independence period (1947 onwards) interest in 
Gandhiji and Gandhi-based ‘workers’ continues unabated. Several 
of them recollect their reminiscences in their more or less retire 
life. Jimn nu Parodh (1948) by Prabhudas Gandhi, Gandhiji’s 
grand-nephew, Indulal Yagnik’s candid autobiography (1955-56) 
and Dr. Sumant Mehta’s outspoken self-portrait (1972) are some 
significant works of this time. 


Ill 

Historical Content of Some of the Significant Biographies 

in Gujarati Language 

The first historical biography of the prahandh type to be 
noted is Vimal Prabandh (1512) 1^ Lavanyasamay, minister of 
Bhimdev Solanki 1. It has the life story of Vimalsha and more 
than the political history of the time, it contains much useful 
material for the social histoiy of that age. Vimalsha was a 
Porwad Baniya and a good account of his ancestors is given 
here. It also traces the ori^ns of Ihe Shrimali, Oswal and 
Porwad Baniya communities and their social traditions. A 
glimpse of the educational system, business practices, marriage 
ceremonies, festivals, the art of warfare, knowledge and beliefs 
In astrology and palmistry of the period around eleventh century 
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can be had in it. Dhumketu's Hemchondracharya (1940) also 
recreates the picture of the Solanki Age, when this renowned Jain 
Acharya lived and worked. The author discusses a controversial 
topic, viz., whethef the Solanki king Kumarpal embraced Jainism 
or not. The approach of the author is non-sectarian and is 
worth noting. 

Samara Ras, a work of 1315 by Ambadev Sur, is a story 
of Samar Sinh of Patan, who organised a pilgrimage of holy 
Jain shrines of Saurashtra. It contains some interesting geo¬ 
graphical information, routes of communication and knowledge of 
devastation caused by Atlauddin Khalji’s armies. 

Shridhar V)ras’s Ranmalla Chhanda (1398), Padmanabh’s 
Kankadade Prabandh (1456), the latter considered to be an 
‘epic of a glorious age‘ and poet Shamal’s Rustam no Shdloko 
(1725) preserve the memories of politically important events of 
history of their respective times. 

Narmadashankar D. Mehta’s biography of poet Akho, who 
lived between 1591 and 1656 throws light on the religious life of 
the Gujarati society of the period. Similarly, Gopaldas’s 
Vallabhakhyan (1592), Keshavdas’s Vallabh Vel and Madhavdas’s 
Gokulnathji no Vivah, jointly dwell on the history of the Pushti 
Marg sect in Gujarat as well as marriage styles of the period. 
It may be remembered that Gokulnathji, the grandson of Shrimad 
Vallabhacharyaji, had married a Gujarati girl. 

Purushottam Prakash and Bhakta Chintamani composed by 
Nishkulanand between 1766 and 1848 along with Kishorlal 
Mashruwala’s modern work Sahajanand Szuami (1923) throw 
considerable light on the life and work as well as teachings of this 
religious leader who founded the Swaminarayan sect, a branch 
of Vaishnavism, in Gujarat. Shankarprasad C. Raval’s Bhakta 
Kavi Dayarambhai nu Jivan Charitra (1920) depict the social and 
political background and the state of educaticm of the period of 
poet Dayaram (1777-1852). 

Scdi Sadubcd no Povado (1817) is a biographical sketch) of a 
saintly lady Sadubai, a resident of Ahmcdabad under the 
Peshwa’s rule. It is said that during this period Chadio or the 
informer of the rulers used to malign the diaracter and black¬ 
mail people to exhort money from them. Sadubai became a 
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victim of one such villain called Uttam. The Bhats, the envious 
community people of Sadubu later sacrificed her, but when the 
truth was revealed, the people repented and sang her praises at 
leisure. This Povado therefore is significant for throwing light 
on such an infamous institution of Chadio of the time, and their 
’power of harassing the people. Later, the biographer of A. K. 
Forbes too in 1869 mentions the prevalence and the nuisance 
value of these informers. 

Three biographies of Ardeshar Kotwal, an important 
administrator of Surat (1797-1856) titled Surat Shaker na Khan 
Bahadur Ardeshar Kotwal: Temni Jindagi no Sankshep Ahevai 
(1872) by B. Master, Ahevai e Ardeshar Kotvoal Bahadur 
(1930) by Miss Dhanjibai B. Wadia and Ardeshar Kotwal 
^1942) by Dr. R. R. Marshal, collectively furnish a detailed 
account of the life and achievements of this important functionary. 
Master made a scrupulous inquiry in Surat and gives, in the first 
twenty pages of his book, some information of the city of Surat 
at that time. Ardeshar rose from his position of the Kotwal 
to become the principal Sadar Amin. 

A story of the first seventy-five years of new English educa¬ 
tion in Gujarat is contained in a sort of a family biography of 
Ranchhoddas Girdhardas and his son and the grandson. Ranchhod- 
das is considered the father of the new education, being the first 
Gujarati highly placed official of the Education Department of 
the Bombay Presidency. He had been the subject of a biographi¬ 
cal study for his son Mohanlal in 1889. Mohanlal, too, follow¬ 
ing in the footsteps of his father saw service in the same depart¬ 
ment in Surat and Broach district as a Deputy Inspector. 
Mohanlal’s biography written by his rriative Chunilal Modi was 
published a year earlier in 1888. Mohanlal wrote an autobio¬ 
graphy as well in 1871 called Atmakathan. In it he gives' a 
story of his first forty-three years’ career out of the total span of 
sey^ty years of his life. Orflectively these biographies throw 
consiirable light on the contemporary system of new education, 
the way in which it was organised and how the department 
functioned. A good deal of reliable material is preserved here. 
Similarly, two biogra^es of Navalram L, Pandya, a friend of 
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poet Narmad and deejdy involved in the work of education, one 
by Govardhanram called Namlram LaxnUrom ni Jivgm Katha 
(1940) and Shukra Tarak by V. K. Vaidya (1944) ; and an 
autobiography of another functionary of this department, Kamla* ' 
Shankar Pranshankar Trivedi called Anubhav Vinod (1933) also 
contain useful material for the story of new education in Gujarat. 

A typical product of new education in Gujarat was poet 
Narmadashankar Lalshankar Dave, popularly known as 
as Narmad (1833-1886). He got the credit of becoming the first 
biographer in modem Gujarati literature, when he brought out 
his above mentioned Kavi Choritra in 1865 and Mahapurusho na 
Jivan Choritra in 1870. These were only short biographical 
fetches of Indians and foreigners, but he took pains to collect 
reliable material and exercised his discretion in writing. Simul¬ 
taneously he was writing his autobiography in 1866 called Mari 
Hakikat. In it he dates his narration from 3rd September 1833 
and takes it to 18th September 1866, i.e., thirty-three years have 
been accounted in it. He portrays pen pictures of his grand¬ 
father and parents. He also gives a vivid description of the Ing 
fire of April 1837 that devastated a large part of the Surat City, 
and his visits to towns like Chandod, Kamali and Dabhoi in 
Baroda State. Its companion volume, called Uttixr Narmed 
Choritra—Mari Hakikat, Part II, is a compilation by his friends 
on the basis of his notes. They talk about the Share Mania of 
1866-69, a turning point in the emnomy of Gujarat. Moreover, 
Narmad’s forty-five letters, written to some fifteen friends reveal 
a rebel and a reformer that Narmad was. Again Narmad has 
been a favourite subject of later biographers. There are four 
good biographies of him. K(m Jivcm by his friend Navalram 
and Vir Narmad by Viswanath Bhatt have been already referred 
to. The other two are Narmad—Arvachino man Adya meaning 
thereby *First amemg the Modems* is by K. M. Munshi (1939), 
a very well written work and Navayuga no Prahari Narmad 
meaning *thc Herald of the New Age* by Bhogilal Gandhi (1971). 
The latter brings out the poet’s thinldng <m dififerent burning 
problems of his period. Collectively they delineate the forces that 
produced Narmad i^ose battle cry ‘’Yahom Kari ne pado, Fateh 
thhe Age* was the beginning of the attack on wretched tradition 
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bound Gujarat. At the same time he sang the gk>ry of Gujarat 
in *Jay Jay Garvi Gujarat* and awakened his people from their 
slumber. All of them g^ve us the portrait of his age, necessary 
for the study of the period. They also speak of Narmad's vast 
labour, love of truth, boldness and precision. Navalram’s 
friendly bias was no more to be seen in Vishwanath Bhatt*s 
work, while Munshi’s interpretation of Narmad as the ‘harbinger 
of the new age’, a creative genius, the one in Gujarat before the 
Indian National Congress, who made the people conscious of 
their ‘national’ existence as well as the promoter of Gujarati cul¬ 
ture, is notable. The work of Bhogilal Gandhi seeks to place 
before the present generation the thinking of the preceding one 
with a view to understanding the present better. As a young man 
in hurry of the time Narmad was for following the lead of the 
West with the least possible delay, but in doing so faced the 
opposite forces which cotmselled moderation and its diamjnon 
was poet Dalpatram Dahyabhai (1820-1898), writes Gandhi. 

The best work on Dalpatram, a friend of A. K, Forbes, 
for long the Secretary of the Gujarat Vernacular Sodety, whose 
rich collection of literary material was further alimented by him, 
after Forbes left, is by his equally renowned poet-son Nanalal, 
called Kaveeshwar Dalpatram in four volumes, of about 1000 
pages puUished between 1933 and 1941. In die last stage of his 
eventful life, Dalpatram dictated a few notes to his son. There 
were already some forty-six of his own compositions and forty- 
one written on his life and work in various periodicals. These 
along with references made of him in other works, constituted a 
mass of material for his biography. In the first volume (1820- 
1848) there is the history of the city of Shriraal from where the 
ancestors of Dalpatram hailed. We also have the picture not 
only of Gujarat, but that of India and even of Europe of that 
twenty-dght years' period covered by this volume. Dalpatram 
had embraced the Swaminarayan Dhorma and there is the his¬ 
tory of this sect too, along with the pen-picture of Swami Sahaj- 
anand. The second volume has Part I (1848-58) and the 
narration of ten years contains information on Dalpat-Forbes 
friendship and their joint ventures in lustorical research, the 
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foundation of Gujarat Vernacular Society, the opening of a 
Library, starting of a periodical, holding of a Poets' Assembly 
at Idar in 1852, the Revolt of 1857 and the indiifer^ce shown 
to it by a section of Hindu society what admired the English 
rule and the significance of the Queen's Proclamation of 1858. 
In the next volume. Part II (1859-1879), in a narration of twenty 
years’ period, we get an idea of Dalpatram’s hard work in pre¬ 
paring the Hope Vachanmala, some factual data on the state of 
education, Narmad-Dalpat ccmtroversy, the work of social re¬ 
formers of Bombay, an outline sket(^ of Narmad's life, the 
honouring of Dalpatram in the court of the Gaekwad of Baroda, 
Khanderao Maharaj, the American Civil War, Dalpatram's adven¬ 
ture in Share mania of the period and such other useful topics. 
The bic^apher never fails to give a ne<»ssary historical back¬ 
ground to explain the variety of subjects on which Dalpatram 
chose to write. In short, we have here the insight into the first 
eighty years’ period of the nineteenth century. Particularly 
plenty of information of Gujarati life, art and craft, finer tastes 
of a Gujarati householder, women’s fashicms of the day is 
stored here. Pen-pictures of his father, known as Dahya Vedia, 
Devanad Swami, Forbes, Narmad, Karsandas Mulji, Mahipatram, 
Swami Dayanand, Countess Blavatsky, Max Muller, Keshav- 
chandra Sen, Ferozeshah Mehta and Surendranath Banerjea can 
be glanced through these volumes. The biographer Nahalal is 
fond of history and has injected it in plenty, some time’ even 
when unnecessary. 

Mansukhram Tripathi’s Forbes Jivan Chctritra (1869) depicts 
the career and achievements of A. K. Forbes, the 'adopted son 
of Gujarat’, who was an English official and saw long duty in 
Gujarat. This work is perhaps the only bit^aphy of Forbes 
and is delineated in the background of the nineteenth century all 
throughout in its first half. This author's other work Gokidji 
Charitra (1900) is a story of the Dewan of Junagadh and gives 
the picture of Kathiawadi politics and society between 1860 and 
1880. 

A very well written and documented biography of the famous 
reformer of the nineteenth century, Karsandas Mulji (1832-1871) 
liy another reformer and his friend Mahipatram Nilkanth titled 
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Uttam Kapol Karsandas Mtdji Charitra (1877) is almost an 
essay on social reform. His confrontation with the powerful 
Vaishnavacharya Jadunathji in the famous Maharaj Libel Case, 
the first and the only one of its kind in Gujarat history, in a 
court of law and his victory had been the most talked about affair 
in this century. Again Karsandas and Mahipatram were among 
the first modem educated Gujaratis to go abroad under the blaze 
of publicity and stout opposition from their community people. As 
Karsandas preceded Mahipatram, the latter collected industriously 
a good deal of information of Indian nationals who had gone 
abroad before him, and a short account of it is given here. 
Karsandas was also an eminent journalist and the account of his 
association with such reputed periodicals as Rastgoftar, Satya- 
prakash and Siribodh acquaint us with the trends in journalism 
current then. There is an English biography of Karsandas by 
B. N. Motiwala published in 1935. 

The thread of religious and social reform can be picked up 
in Bholcmath Sarobhai nu Jivan Charitra by his son Krishnarao 
and brought out in 1888. Bholanath Sarabhai (1822-1886) first 
a MunsifI and then Class I Sub-Judge at Ahmedabad was the 
founder of the Prarthana Samaj at Ahmedabad in company with 
Mahipatram and other friends and as such g^ves us the story of 
this reform movement in Gujarat. The author hasi made full use 
of Bholanath’s Diary first kept in Persian and then in Gujarati, 
yet unpublished, a self-written biographical sketch and informa¬ 
tion collected from Bholanath’s close friends. 

Another very important biography by a son of his father, 
which supplies a comprehensive description of the nineteenth 
century in Gujarat is Nandshankar Jivan Charitra (1916) by 
Vinayak Mehta. Nandshankar, too, hailed from Surat and was 
the product of the new education. He rose from an humble 
position of a school teacher to become a revenue officer first and 
to be ffiially the Dewan of Cutdi and then a Joint Administrator 
of Godhra and then of Rajpipla State. He retired as a Deputy 
Political Agent. We have therefore here a good picture of the 
educaticmal and administrative fidds. There are also plenty of 
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life sketches of several leading men of the time. It also portrays 
the picture of the day to day life at Surat, die fondness of its 
pec^e for food and music, their weakness for leisure and fun- 
fares. The effects of the Revolt of 1857, the Anglojdiile section 
of the society, business mindedness of the city. Share Mania 
and subsequent ruin—all find mention here. In fact the per¬ 
sonality of Nandshankar is relegated in the background to make 
place for the picture of the Age. 

Rao Bahadur Ranchhodlal Chhotdal CJM. nu Jmma 
Charitra (1899) by Bhagwanlal Badshah dwells on the pioneer¬ 
ing efforts of this industrialist who laid the foundation of the 
textile industry in Ahmedabad. His role as a President of the 
City Municipality of Ahmedabad and member of the Legislative 
Council, Bombay, is also discussed. Useful information on the 
millionaire Thakarshi family makes it still richer. The author has 
taken good pains to collect reliable data for his work. 

Two biographies of Bhimji Hadvaid, the noted bonesetter 
who lived in Surat between 1815 and 1875, by Dr. R. R. Marshal 
and Zandu Bhaitji, the noted Ayurved practitioner of Saurashtra 
and the founder of ffie famous Zandu Pharmaceutical Works by 
Durgashankar Shastri afford us the knowledge of these indigen¬ 
ous medical lines. The latter author belongs to the same com¬ 
munity as that of the noted Vaidraj. 

An autobiography of a Parsi lady called Shirin Madam 
(1890) is considered to be the first autobiography of a Gujarati 
woman. There are other biographies of Ckijarati women, too. 
Mahipatram’s biography of his wife referred to above and a 
similar type of work of Prabhulal Vaidya called Jaya Kunvar 
(1896), coupled with his daughter’s biography Lil<waH Jivan Kda 
(1905) by Govardhanram M. Tripathi, collectively draw a picture 
of the state of women in Gujarat both in Hindu as well as Parsi 
communities of the nineteenth century. 

Two biographies of Ambalal Sakarlal Desai (1844-1914), a 
retired Judge of the Baroda High Court and a leader of the 
Mediates in Gujarat Congress, titled Amhdalhhai (1918) Ity 
Professor B. K. Thakore and Devuan Bahadur Ambakihhm Ity 
N^hari Parikh (1942) will provide reliable story of the earlier 
j|)imse of the nationalist movement in Gujarat Ambalalfahai was 
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the Chjunnan, Reception Committee at the Surat session of the 
Congress in 1907, when it was split. Professor Thakore, being 
a History and Political Science teacher and an eminent Guja- 
rati literati, belonging to the same community of Brahma 
Kshatriya, has lent his analytical skill in handling lot of material 
on his subject, while Parikh making use of all available data, 
has brought the narrative to date. 

The biography of Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji (1838-1888) 
by D. Shastri noted above, with another work on this eminent 
Orientalist by Zaverilal Yagnik published in 1888, places before 
us the history of the Ahichhatra community, the Prashnora Nagar 
Caste, to whidi Panditji belonged, his knowledge of Ayurveda, 
his long association with Dr. Bhau Daji and his independent 
monumental research work in Indology give us a fairly good 
idea of our knowledge of that subject till then. Durgashankar 
Shastri, himself a good scholar, has taken care to see that the 
account remains a reliable one. Shriyut Govardhanram (1910), 
a biography of the greatest of the Scholars’ Age (1887-15^0) by 
his nephew Dr. Kantilal Pandya also gives the history of the 
Nagar community of Gujarat and Bombay. It may be remem¬ 
bered that Govardhanram is the author of the first modem novel 
of Gujarati language, the celebrated Saraszvatichmdra. 

The biographies of Shriman Nrisinhacharyaji (1853-1897), 
the founder of the Shri Shreya Sadhak Adhikari Varga of Guja¬ 
rat by Ms devotees, Mahendrakumar Desai in 1945 and Chunilal 
J. Oza in 1947, and biographies of Manilal Nabhubhai Dvivedi, 
the Abhed Marga PramH (1858-1898), by Ambalal Purani in 
1951, by Dr. Dhirubhai Thadcer in 1957 and Ms autobiographical 
account called Aftnamittanta, jointly give us the story of that 
section of the educated Gujaratis who wished reform in rdigious 
and social spheres, but by generating forces within the Sanatan 
Hindu Dharma with correct interpretation of its sacred scriptures 
and within the frame work of Vamashram system with its in- 
bmlt elasticity. This movement gains ground particularly in face 
of mounting Christian Missionary propaganda and prospects of 
conversion. 

Bfaavanishankar Narsinhbhai’s biography of Dewan Gauri- 
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Shankar Uclayshankar Oza of Bhavnagar State, who was popularly 
known as Gctga Oza published in 1887 and a later work calltti 
Gaurishankar Udayshankar C.I.E. nu Sapatra-Jii/cm Charitra 
(1903) trace the circumstances in which this clever politician and 
administrator rose to become the Dewan of the State. A necessary 
background of the history of Kathiawad is also given. Similarly, 
Asharam Dcdichcmd Shah one Temno Samay (1934) by his son 
Mulchand Shah gives the picture of Morbi, Halar and Lathi 
regions of Kathiawad, administered by Asharam, with the picture 
of his time. These works along with the above mentioned 
Gokulji Charitra highlight the history of Kathiawad in the 
nineteenth century and early part of the present century. 

Two biographies of Aurobindo Ghosh by two Gujarati 
inmates of his Pondicherry Ashram who had the advantage of 
seeing and knowing him quite closely, should prove of interest. 
Mahayogi Arvind (1953) by Sundaram and Shri Arvind Jivan 
(1957) by Ambalal Purani describe the stages through which this 
former revolutionary passed till he todc to the life of a yogi. 
Purani also lengthily dwells on many rumours and hearsays, half- 
truths, legends and controversies current about his subject and 
tries to explain them. In fact, on Shri Aurobindo’s instructions 
Purani made a careful study and collected such material bearing on 
the time and places connected with Aurobindo's life and work till 
his settling down in Pondicherry. The only shortcoming of this 
work is that details about his family life are scanty. 

Poet Nanalal’s autobiographical ramblings called Ardha 
Shatabdi na Ambhav Bol (1927) alternatively called Ek Gurjar 
Atma ni Ghadtar Katha, 2 l suggestive title, provides us with 
beautiful pen pictures of towns where he lectured, like Bombay, 
Surat, Baroda, Nadiad and Ahmedabad bringing out their distinct 
entities. We also have such pictures of eminent men of letters, 
social reformers, saintly persons in their histone background. 

Two independent, individual biograjAies of a well-known 
couple of Gujarat whose life span covered the last quarter of the 
last century and first two quarters of the present one, are 
exhilarating, and refreshing. Shardaben Mehta, one of the first 
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lady graduates in Gujarat, and wife of Dr. Sumant Mefata has 
written the reminiscences of her life in Jwon Sambhama (19^) 
covering a long period from 1882 to 1937. Apart from getting 
a sympathetic picture of flieir early married life and a portrait 
of her husband, she provides us with a continuous story of 
women’s education, awakening that gradually came about and the 
part she herself played in this process. We have here plenty of 
references to different workers in these and other fields like 
Sir Ramanbhai Nilkanth, Lady Vid 3 ra Gauri, her sister, Professor 
Anandshankar Dhruva, Lalshankar Umiashankar, Romesh 
Chandra Datta, Abbas Tyabji, Indulal Yagnik, Gandhiji and Sir 
Sayajirao Gaekwad and his wife Chimnabai. Work of sudi 
institutions like Gujarat Str£c Kelavani Mandai and CJumnahm 
MafUla Pathshala of Baroda are also mentioned. Similarly, 
Dr. Sumant Mehta’s autobiography, Part I, is edited by Bhogilal 
Gandhi and was brought out in 1972. It is a running commen¬ 
tary from 1877 onwards up to 1921. Dr. Sumant, a doctor of 
medicine, was a ruthlessly frank person. He had been a hig^y 
placed Baroda State Ofhcial and a trusted man of Sir Sayajirao 
Gaekwad. Later he gave up this service to work for the national 
movement under Gandhiji and participated in different struggles. 
This makes him a very dependable witness of many events of 
his period. His cutting or praising comments on Sayajirao, 
Chimnabai, his ancestor Durgaram, his father Dr. Batukram, 
Romesh Chandra Datta, Sir Manubhai Mehta, Surendranath 
Banerjea, M. G. Ranade, B. G. Tilak, Professor Devdhar, 
Gandhiji, Indulal Yagnik and many more are noteworthy. A 
critic feels that this work will act as a *catal 3 rtic agent’ for the 
coming generaticm of Gujarat. 

The oft-referred Indulal Yagnik, the man of many moods, 
has also given us his autobiography in three parts. The second 
part covers the period of the Home Rule League, Gujarat Poli¬ 
tical Conference, Gujarat Education Conference, Gujarat 
Vidyarthi Sammelan, Vyayam Fradiar, Kheda Sat 3 ragraha, 
Rowlett Act and its opposition and many such events. The 
author’s diown-to-earth approach' nieces this work important. It 
is also important as it gives the lustory of his native town Nadiad, 
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the social life of its Nagar community, pen-pictures of people, 
houses, streets, markets, arts, crafts, trade, industry, festivals and 
several other customs that make it a good sociological study. 
His association with Gandhiji and subsequent separation from 
him, the various activities with which he was connected, the last 
of it was Maha Gujarat Janta Parishad that started the struggle 
for the separate State of Gujarat make his life very colourful. 
The last theme should come out well in the fourth part which 
remains to be published yet. But as the author himself observed, 
not he but the people of Gujarat are the subjects of his auto¬ 
biography. The three volumes cover the period from 1892 to 
1924. 

Manilal Parekh’s autobiography called Ek Bhagwat ni Atma- 
katha (1964) is a story of how a Brahmo Samajist latei* 
embraced Christianity. He then talks about evil doings and 
hypocrisy of the Christian Missionaries which makes this work 
worth noting. 

The Charotar Patidar community, its social system are seen 
from a female angle by one Gangaben Patel in her autobiographi¬ 
cal work called Smiiti Sagar ne Tire (1964). She was not an 
educated lady but appears to have acquired the hair for writing 
on her own. She also gives the social systems of the Nagars 
of Una in Saurashtra as well as the Kandoi or Halwai commu¬ 
nity of that place, where she lived for some time. 

Vitthalbhai Patel was the subject of two biographies. D. D. 
Shah’s in 1934 and Ishwarbhai Patel’s in 1962 called Vir 
Vitthalbhm and they highlight the career of this parliamentarian 
while showing where he differed from his more famous brother 
Vallabhbhai. 

The autobi(^aphy of Gandhi ji has been translated into Eng* 
lish and other languages and thus need not detain us, but from 
1920 onwards he is directly or indirectly tte hero of many bio- 
grai^ies of different people. Mahatma Gandhi ji na Ketlak 
Jivan Prasango (1921) by P. K. Desai and R. M. Patel, both 
the authors having worked with him in South Africa, have picked 
up some twenty-three occurrences, till then unknown, and graphi¬ 
cally described them. Manishanker Doshi’s Mohemdas Kanmi^ 
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chOmd G<mdhi dwells upc»i Gandhiji’s work between 1869 and 
1920. Few Yugavtar Gandhi in 1936 and its new edition in 
Gandhi Bapu in, 1946, Ramnarayan V, Pathak secured relevant 
useful data from the near and dear ones of Gandhiji and then 
gave a detailed account of some seventy-five years from 1869 to 
1946. In an independent work Gandhi ji ni Sadhana (1939), 
R. M. Patel supplies a twenty-one years’ history of the Phoenix 
Ashram in South Africa. Shankarlal D. Parikh in Pujya Bapuji 
(1950) acquaints us with Gandhiji’s power of love and the sense 
of humour from his personal experiences. In Gandhi ji’s grand¬ 
nephew, Prabhudas Chhaganlal Gandhi’s autobiography Jivan nu 
Parodh (1948) we are again in South Africa. In this work, we 
have his family history covering some seven generations. As 
Prabhudas lived with him in South Africa, we have a sort of 
an eye-witness accoimt of the whole process that made Gandhi a 
Mahatma. Several missing links in previous accounts of the 
Phoenix Ashram are supplied here. This work is also con¬ 
sidered a fine piece of biographical Gujarati literature. 

Two biographies of Kasturbai, wife of Gandhi ji called 
Kasturba (1914) by D. B. Kavi and Baa (1944) by D. D. Sheth 
portray her as an ideal example of the Indian wife. Prabodh 
Choksi and Narayan Desai, the close associates of Vinoba 
Bhave have given us a faithful picture of him in their Samyayogi 
Vinoba (1953). Ganesh Vasudev Mavlankar’s autobiographical 
reminiscences called Sansmarano (1955) are important for the 
author’s correspondence with Gandhi ji which he reproduces. In 
Gandhiji na Pavan Prasango (1969) I-allubhai Makanji recol¬ 
lects some of the events when he was present with Gandhiji. 
Navalbhai Shah’s Bapu (1969) is again an intimate picture of 
Gandhiji in his Khadi and Gramodyc^ work, while in Bapu na 
Jivannumthi, in four parts, Manuben Gandhi, who lived with him 
till he died, picks up several events that are revealing of the 
man and inspiring for the future generations. 

Mahadev Desai wrote Vir Vallabhbhai (1^8) depicting his 
public life as he saw it. It is an honest estimate made by a 
friend and an admirer. However, the most interesting informa¬ 
tive and reliable Gujarati biography of Sardar Patel is by 
Narhari Parikh called Sardar Vallabhbhai in two volumes (1950' 
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52). The basis of some thousand pages of this voluminous bio> 
graphy is Sardar’s daughter Maniben Patel's personal diaries, 
government record, newspaper reports and reminiscences of those 
who knew Sardar well, viz., his co-students, colleagues and rela¬ 
tives. Then Narharibhai got his material verified by Sardar 
himself. Needless to say that it is a history of fighting 
nationalist Gujarat and India and thus becomes a mine of in¬ 
formation. Mahadevbhai collect^ some material on the Khan 
Brothers of the N.W.F. Province, when Dr. Khan Saheb stayed 
in Vardha. He then published it in a biographical account called 
Khudai Khidmatgaro (1936). Ambelal Joshi's Sardar Patel 
and Mahadev Desai (1948), Gandhiji (1955) and Morarji Desai 
(1960) give us a lot of factual data and is important for that 
only. 

Narhari Parikh's Mahadevbhai nu Purva Charit (1950) 
covers the period from 1892 to 1923. We have here a picture 
of contemporary state of Educaticm and Gujarati society. It is 
a very objective study. Similarly, Narhari Parikh’s biography 
of another friend and dose assodate in Gandhiji’s establishment 
is of Kishorlal Mashruwala called Shreyarthi ni Sadhana (1953). 
For it the author has used Kishorlal's reminiscences jotted down 
by him only when he was in prison in 1930 in Nasik. Moreover, 
he has made use of Kishorlal’s books, letters, articles, speeches 
and short biographical sketches secured from his good friends 
and relative Shri Nathji, Prabhudas Gandhi and Nilkahth Mash¬ 
ruwala. To an extent this work is lustory of the nationalist 
press in Gujarat and India as Kishorlal was the Editor of the Hari- 
jan group of papers published from Ahmedabad. 

Amritlal Thakkar, popularly called Thakkarbapaf was a sin¬ 
cere worker among the backward dasses of Gujarat at die inspi¬ 
ration of Gandhiji and a biography of him by Kantilal Shah 
brought out in 1955 preserves the story of efforts made for the 
uplift of the Bhills and Kolis in Panchmahals and South Gujarat 
r^ons. Babalbhai Mehta’s two-volume biography of Ravi- 
shankar Vyas, popularly known as ’Maharaj’, titled Mfdiaraj 
Thaya Pahela (1947) and Ravishankar Maharaj also in the simi¬ 
lar way tdls die stmy of how this Gandhian worker living among 
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the neglected secticm of the sodety wcxrked for their betterment. 
The narration begins from 1884 onwards with the account of 
the personal life of Ravishankar Maharaj. 

A bi(^raphy of a different type is Motibhai Amin: Jivan 
Ane Karya (1952) by P. C. Shah. MotiUiai is known as the 
father of the Library* Movement in Gujarat. Thus his story is 
the story of this movement. 

Another interesting biography is Sadhttcharit Trivedi Saheh 
(1953) by Pandurang Deshpande. It is the story of life and 
work of Professor J. P. Trivedi, a Grujarati settled in Poona 
where he taught Mathematics and Physics. His house was fre¬ 
quented by Gandhiji and many other leaders when in Poona. 
Trivedi worked both for Gujaratis settled there and even for the 
local people. This work by a Marathi-Gujarati, of a Gujarati- 
Marathi tells the story of their friendship. 

Professor T. K. Gajjar, the eminent scientist, teacher and 
an industrialist is a subject of a biography called Gajjar ni Jivan 
Kcftha by Dr. A. M. Trivedi (1960). It apprises us of the state 
of scientific and technological knowledge in the earlier part of 
this century and Gajjar's contribution in this held. Bhailalbhai 
D. Patd, the architect of the S. P. University, VallaWi Vidya- 
nagar, Anand and an eminent engineer himself recollected his 
days on the Sakkar Barrage, now in Pakistan, where he worked 
for eight years in his Sakkar Barrage man Atka Varsha (1954) 
while on his dictation from memory, Ishvar Petlikar wrote his 
biography called Vidyanagar na Vishvakarma (1964). It also 
tells the story of the foundation of the above mentioned Univer¬ 
sity* 

A biography of a Jain sadhu Shrimad Buddhisagar Surish- 
varji (1950) by another Jain scholar Jaybhikhkhu in a>llaboration 
with M. M. I^drakar depicts the condition of the Jain commu¬ 
nity in the first half of the present century. 

Biographies of two Gandhians, Darbar Gop>aldas, the Desm 
of Dhasa in Saurashtra in two separate works titled Saurashtra 
HO Shirtaj (1923) and Gujarat nu Nur (1923) and of Abbas 
Tyabji called Buearga Yuvan Tyabji by Kalyanji Mehta give us 
an idea of Congress activities in Kathiawad and central-south 
Gujarat. The tempo of die non-cooperation days can be felt here. 
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There is a lone Gujarati biography of M. A. Jinnah by 
Asar Saleri, but is a biased work and gives only factual infor¬ 
mation already known. But a very different type of a biography 
is of Babar Deva (1934) by Ramakant Dvivedi, narrating the 
story of an outlaw of Mahikantha district in central Gujarat. He 
even raided Baroda State territories. The author is keen to show 
here his other side, i.e., his ‘honesty’ and ‘humanism’. The 
author has changed the names of real persons in whose contact 
the outlaw remained during his turbulent life. In her Sardar 
Prithvisinh nu Charitra (1944) Subhadra Gandhi apprises us 
with the life and career of this revolutionary. 

Narmani’s Sheth Hansraj Pragji Thakarshi nu Jivan 
Charitra (1921), Kalyanrai Joshi’s Sir Vitthddas Damodar 
Thakarshi (1932) and an autobiographical account of another 
big business magnate and philanthropist Nanji Kalidas Mdita 
called Mara Jiwm ni Anubhav Katha (1955) draw a picture of 
these two millionaire families, their humble origins and how they 
succeeded in establishing huge industrial empires. The SNDT 
University is a living monument of the Thakarshi family, while 
the Kanya Gurukul, Porbandar, cherishes N. K. Mehta’s memory. 
As Mehta made his fortune in East Africa, a good picture of 
the Indian community in Yuganda can be found in his work. 

The story of another well-known centre of nationalist 
education in Saurashtra can be found in two-volume autobio¬ 
graphical work of Nrisinhprasad Kalidas Bhatt, popularly called 
‘Nanabhai’. He was cme of the builders of Dakshina Murti in 
Bhavnagar. The work is suggestively titled Ghadtar ane Chma- 
tar. Later, with a view to giving this instituticm a rural bias, 
he shifted it to Ambla. The author gives good pen-pictures of 
Shriman Nathuram Sharma, a mystic of the late nineteenth cen¬ 
tury in Saurashtra and his other colleagues Gijubhai, Harbhai 
and Taraben Modak. 

A few autobiographies or such writings of well-known men 
of letters like K. M. Munshi, Ramanlal Desai, Kakasaheb Kalel- 
kar, Kishansingh Chavda and Chandravadan Mehta not only bear 
a distinct trait of their variegated personalities but also catch die 
glimpse of th«r busy l^gone days. Munshi in four volumes 
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Adadhe Raste (’1962), Sidha Chadm in two parts (1943), and 
Swapnasiddhi ni Shodh man (1953) covers the period from 1887 
to 1926, It is a big portrait gallery and collection of very in¬ 
teresting anecdotes, and no wonder as Munshi had been connected 
with so many spheres of national activities. But more than that 
these works give us a picture of changing India. Looking to his 
stormy career and controversial personality to some extent, his 
work becomes a source of lot of information, particularly for 
Gujarat. Ramanlal Desai’s Gai Kaal (1950) and Madhyanha 
na Mrigjal (1956) cover the period from 1^2 to 1931 and is 
almost a cultural history of this period, particularly of the old 
Baroda State, where the family had settled. Kalelkar’s Smar- 
anyatra (1934) is noteworthy for those interested in human his¬ 
tory. The author’s keen perception, life rich in experiences, love 
of Nature, sympathetic understanding of human beings, aware¬ 
ness of country’s culture, his thoughtful and truthful joy of life 
make it a pleasant reading. For this Gujarati-Maharashtrian the 
whole of India is the play ground. Dhansukhlal Mehta’s Athamte 
Ajvde (1944) and the five-volume work of Chandravadan 
Chimanlal Mehta called Bandh Gatharia in two parts (1954), 
Chhod Gatharia (1955), Safar Gatharia (1956) and Rang 
Gatharia (1965) collectively give us the story of Gujarati Stage, 
as they were associated with it from its inception. Moreover, 
both of them are known for their humour and thus it makes a 
good reading. Kishansingh Chavda, a self-made man has lived 
a hectic life of a journalist, teacher, theosophist, a native state 
official, an Arvindite, a Gaddar, a student of Kabir in Shanti 
Niketan, a Gandhian, a businessman, and a literati and recollects 
many men and many episodes in his Afnaas na Tara (1955) and 
Gypsie ni Ankhe (1962). Being a widely travelled man his pen- 
portraits are of wide variety covering celebrities like Paul Rishar, 
Pearl Buck, Jomo Kenyata and Peter Koinange. His accounts 
of Princes and their life are equallj' fascinating. 

A biographer of Gandhiji, Raojibhai Manibhai Patel, referred 
to above has written his own two-volume autobiography called 
Jivan na Zama (1941). He covers the period from 1907 to 1957 
and thus recaptures memories of many stirring events of the time. 
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He, too, discusses the social stratification of Charotar PatidaTs, 
the community to which he belonged and their custcnn of Parthm 
or dowry. He, too, gives many pen<pictures. 

S. K. Hodiwala’s Sheth Khandan ni Tawarikh (1931), 
R. B. Paymaster’s Ahvaal e Dadi Sheth (1931), Sheth Jijibhm 
Dadabhm nu Jivan Vrittanta (1936), J. K. Katrak’s Nanabhai 
Pujiya m Tau/arikh (1935) and Bejan N. Desai’s Dr. Sir Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi (1954) collectively give us the account of Parsi 
community of Bombay, their individual family histories and their 
contribution in promoting private enterprise. 

Finally, of a documentary importance is a short biography 
of Vinod Kinariwala who died in police firing during the Maha 
Gujarat Agitation in 1958-59. It is called Shahid Vir Kinariwala 
by Bipin Sangankar. It is known that a separate State of Gujarat 
came into existence in 1960. 


IV 

The Extent of the Bias or Prejudice of Writers 
in These Writings 

In the foregoing account, here and there observations on the 
bias have been made. However, a few general observations can 
still be offered. 

In the medieval times most of the Jain or non-Jain writings 
were of eulog^cal nature and were thus guilty of glorification and 
exaggeraticm. Hence, while they do preserve a tradition of 
historical or semi-historical writing and give a lot of information, 
they should be used after due cross-checking. 

In the Age of Awakening and Reforms, Narmad advocated 
quite early in his life to anchor on the lead of the West 'lock, 
stock and barrel’. He even wished to see wine sold like ghee. 
But the time sobered him down and suf^rted the evolutionary 
rather dian revolutionary process for diange. His early writings 
thus betray his lack of balance. Again, autobiographies of 
Narmad and Dalpat frequently speak derisively of each other in 
the background of controversy between them. So their writings 
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get coloured to that extent. 

The sense of gratitude does not allow Mansukhram to realise 
in his Forbes Ckaritra that what Forbes was doing was nothing 
new or original as he was doing only that what Todd, Grant-Duff 
or Malcolm were doing in their respective lands of adoption. 
Secondly, it was Forbes’s self-interest that prompted him to found 
Gujarat Vernacular Society. He had been wanting to collect 
material for his Ras Mala and that task was made easier by the 
said Society. If these were kept in mind, the author would not 
have indulged in showering too much of praise, thou^ a large 
portion of it Forbes did deserve. 

Again, when a relative, a family member or a community 
brother is writing a biography, it is really very difficult to keep 
away bias. Kaveeshwar Dalpatram, though a very good work of 
a father by his son, Nanalal has not been able to get over his 
intense devotion and love for his father. And so frequently 
relapses into imlimited praise and exaggeration. Some times the 
truth is not revealed while the condemnation of an opponent is 
shocking and unwarranted. Krishnarao, too, exhibits his devotion 
to Bholanath Sarabhai, his father, but plays it on a minor key. 
Similarly, Vinayak Mehta has not been aide to remain absolutely 
impartial in the bic^aphy of his father Nandshankar, either. 

Again, when a devotee is writing about his religious sect or 
preceptor, he faces the pitfall of accepting miracles without 
questioning their propriety. How dangerous is this prospect, is 
seen in the case of even such an alert scholar like Kishorlal 
Mashruwala in his biography of Sahajanand Swami. Mahendra- 
kumar Desai is also a victim of it in his Shriman Nrisinhacharyaji. 

Several Gandhian biographers display a marked bias in 
favour of their leader, but it is painful to see when a fairly 
balanced writer like Ramnarayan V. Pathak is not able to resist 
the temptation to sermonize after describing an event, out of his 
deep devotion to Gandhiji. His Gandhi Bapn is an instance to 
the point It suffers from this drawbadc. Similarly, Narhari 
Parikh’s Sardar ValUtbhbhai occasionally displays lack of 
objectivity and this happens due to certain element of respect 
for the leader and because he is awe-struck by him. 
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In Jivan Zarna, Raojibhai Patd*s eagerness bordering on 
impatience to show his close relationship and acquaintance with 
Gandhiji takes him to the almost ludicrous extent to state mere 
trivialities that mar his otherwise useful work. 

In Dr. Sumant Mehta’s autobiography the pronounced ’I’ is 
likely to be irritating. Some of his cutting comments may 
appear a little unwarranted. His quick judgements amount to 
snap judgements. Finally, bearing in mind that all exaggera¬ 
tion is untruth, one is required to tread warily on his path. 


V 

A Critical Assessment of Historical Accuracy in the 
Works of Historical Biographies in Gujarati 

Relevant comments and observations on this point, too, are 
made at appropriate places, nevertheless, a general statement 
will not be out of place. 

Of the medieval times few works can stand the test of 
rigorous scrutiny, while chronology appears to be at discount in 
several works. The presence of the supernatural mixes merrily 
with the normal and natural and thus increases our difficulty. 
But as we come to the period of awakening, i.c., the middle of 
the nineteenth century, not only historical biographies increase 
in number but we are on surer grounds. The authors become 
sticklers for truth, sometime even to the extent of stating un¬ 
abashed truth. Lot of pains are taken to collect reliable data 
and verify the easily available trash. 

Again, works like Be Khudai Khidmatgaro (1936) or Vidyor 
nagar na Vishwakartna (1964) depend very largely on the 
memories and dictation by these leaders and, therefore, naturally 
raise doubts regarding their accuracy as memory is not always 
a safe guide and recollection not exact. However, during 
modern times an increasing use of private correspondence adds 
to accuracy. 
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VI 

How Far Such Biographies Influenced the Historical 
Ideas of Contemporary and Later Generations ? 

The idea of hero-worship has been a human weakness and 
has thus remained a dominant factor in biographical writings to 
this day. It was this that prompted Padmanabh to compose 
Kanhade Prabandh in 1546 or scores of biographies of Gandhiji 
and others in our times. And if the hero happened to be a 
family member, there was all the more incentive to commemorate 
his memory in a biography. A number of biographies listed 
above from Parvatikunvar Akhyan, his wife’s biography by Mahi- 
patram in 1881 to Kaiveeshwar Dalpatram by his jxjet son 
Nanalal in 1933-41, betray this trend which is bound to influnce 
many future writings. Similarly, friendship and communal 
affinity also decide this issue sometimes. 

As noted above, till the medieval times gods and men could 
not be easily separated from biographical writings. Hence it 
became difficult to get the correct picture either of the hero or 
his times. The modem biographer Narmad was conscious of 
this defect in earlier writings and thus makes a good beginning 
to eliminate the unreliable and the unconfirmed in his Kavi 
Chariira in 1865 and other later writings. This happy trend 
caught on with his contemporaries who came in contact with new 
ideas coming from the West. Perhaps, this may be the reason 
why the last of the Romans of the medieval times, Dayaram, even 
though he lived in the first half of the nineteenth century, re¬ 
fused to look beyond, to the widely opening horizon of the 
West, and thus continued in his old groove. The Age of Scholars 
even went further between 1887 and 1920 and enshrined the 
new 'ideas’ of Narmad into 'ideals’, the sight of which should 
never be lost. A punctilious diary kept by Durgaram Mehta ji 
from 1843, unwittingly diose prose as a medium, while hitherto 
poetry was considered the mark of scholarship and indirectly also 
emphasised the interest to be taken in this life and in this very 
world, as against too much preoccupation shown with the 'other 
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world’ herebefore. Durgarani’s grandson Dr. Sumant Mehta 
ccmtinued the family tradition of keeping a diary whidi became 
the basis of his autobiography in 1972. 

The concepts of Reform and prcrto-Nationalism, if the word 
can be' used, of Durgaram’s time and felt as necessary virtues, 
had become fixed principles by the time of Dr. Sumant. The 
English rule considered as blessing then have now become most 
intolerable if not abominable. 

The Vebel’ like Narmad, the ’radical’ like Karsandas Mulji 
and the ’conciliator’ like Dalpatram or Nrisinhacharya are now 
the topics of writings, while the ‘conservative’ is conspicuous 
his absence. The ’greeters’ of the English rule like Bholanath 
Sarabhai and Nandshankar were also the subjects of biographies. 
The sense of indebtedness to the new rulers can hardly be hidden 
in Mansukhram’s Forbes Jivm Charitra. 

The racial estrangement and the new class of English officers 
who lost their touch with the people because of their arrogant 
conduct and ceased to be in intelligent sympathy like A. K. 
Forbes, paved the way for growing distrust of the British bona- 
fides, and while the older generation began questioning their 
motives in withholding reforms and sadly surveyed the economic 
impoverishment of the imperialist rule, as is evident from the 
biographies of Shriyut Govardhanram and Ambakdbhm, the 
angry young men flayed both the English and their loyal spineless 
supporters in India. Shri Arvind Jivan is a pointer to this 
radical approadi now gaining ground. 

However, such biography as Manilal Ndbhubhcd: Jtvan 
Rang visualised comprdbaisive reform, the autobiograi^y of 
Indulal turned the eyes on the nation-building activities that had 
bqgun before Gandhi’s arrival though it was still in its infancy. 
The stage was thus set in Gujarat for Gandhi’s arrival and sul^e- 
quent operation of Satyagraha on experimoital basis. 

The remaining work of reform was nowjto go hand in hand 
with the idea of indepoidence. Thus in the Gandhian era (1920- 
1948), the nation-builder and the freedom fighter rather than the 
reformer or the man of letters were to be the subject of studies 
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of biogra^ers. Perhaps ftc last Anglophile was dead when 
Gandhi gave the call of ‘Quit Iiidia’ on 15th August 1942. In 
the post-independence Gujarat, he continues to be the favourite 
subject of Gujarati biographers. 



HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY IN MARATHI 
LITERATURE (FROM EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE NINETEENTH CENTURY) 


Dr. Narayan H. Kulkarnee 
(National Archives of India, New Delhi) 


I 

Any discussion of historical biography in Marathi literature 
up to the end of the nineteenth century is reduced, more or 
less, to a futile essay into the void to discover something which 
does not exist, if by historical biography we mean biographi¬ 
cal works wherein canons of historical criticism are observed in 
their composition. An ordinary biography can be raised to the 
level of historical biography only when the biographer appro¬ 
aches his work in the spirit of a historian recotmting the life of 
an eminent personage on the basis of authentic facts and not like 
a journalist writing obituaries. 

First of all the biographer must know the chronology 
and main events in the life of a person, his achievements, his 
personal habits, his views, his family background and so on. 
For those who are contemporaries this may not be too -difficult. 
Th^ may be possessing personal knowledge or can gather it 
from close relations and friends. But when the heroes or 
heroines of the biography are removed from the times of the 
author one can rely upon only written or recorded evidence 
about the subject in the form of correspondence, private papers 
of the person concerned and of those related to him or her 
in one way or another, newspaper reports, publi^ed or un¬ 
published memoirs and accounts by contemporaries and similar 
other material. A historical biography would remain incom- 
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plcte if all the relevant, original, basic materials of this type 
are not searched for and consulted. 

The second criterion would be that in recounting the life 
of a person every factual statement is made on the basis of 
firm, unimpeachable evidence and this evidence must be cited 
and duly corroborated. 

The third essential element would be objectivity in project¬ 
ing a personality. In most ordinary biographies the biographer is 
overwhelmed by the achievements and accomplishments of the 
hero or heroine. That is what induces the author in the first 
{Jace to write a biography. Less often the object of an 
ordinary biographer could also be a severe condemnation of 
the personality for real or imaginary faults and failings. Bio¬ 
graphies written as homages to heroes can never be historical. 

Finally, in a historical biography the hero’s place in 

history is assessed not only in a dispassionate manner but it 
is also related to the past and the future. Such would be the 
basic concept of historical biography not only in Marathi 
literature but in any other literature, 

Marathi literature has a Icmg tradition of biographical 

works; in fact, the earliest specimens of Marathi prose are to 
be found in the biographies compiled by those belonging 

to the Mahanubhav sect from the thirteenth century onwards. 
But biographical works themselves are not many in number 
in the whole range of Marathi literature till nearly the end of 
the nineteenth century. And in what little exists the concept 
of historical biography as described above is conspicuous by 
its absence. If the quantum of entire Marathi biographical 

literature ujp to the end of the nineteenth century is surveyed 
from die standpoint of historical biography the works can be 
divided into three groups: 

(a) those relating to saints and spiritual leaders, 

(b) bakhars or chronicles some of which purport to give 
an account of the lives of makers of Maratha 
history, and 

(c) printed biographies in the nineteenth century. 
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II 

Of these, the lives of saints, saint-poets and spiritual Raders 
have no place in a discussion of historical biography. The 
authors who were prompted to depict the lives of saints were 
entirely motivated by religious and spiritual consideraticms and as 
such are far removed from the very basic concept of historical 
biography. There was no question whatever of collecting 
authentic evidence for the episodes and events in the life of a 
saint; the related requirement of citing the authority consequently 
disappears altogether. Moreover, versification, the form chosen 
by almost all early authors, itself is completely unsuitable for a 
historical biography. Sacrifices have to be made for the sake of 
rhyme and rhythm. As it was, the recital of verses relating to the 
life of a saint was an act of piety for the authors. The whole 
attitude was one of reveroice and worship and nothing else. 
When religion and spiritualism or what passed for it dominated 
the lives of ordinary folks nothing else would have prompted the 
author or interested the audience. 

The lives of Chakradhar Swami and of Govindprabhu, 
leaders of Mahanubhav sect, compiled by Mhaimbhat sometime 
in the thirteenth century are the first biographies in Marathi 
literature. Narendra Parashuram has retold the life of another 
Mahanubhav leader Ne^devacharya in a work entitled SmHHsthala. 
These three works are in the nature of memoirs and composed 
in prose. But all other biographical works relating to leaders 
of other religious sects are found in verse. Biographical details 
of many medieval Maharashtrian saints can be gathered from 
these compositions. Dhaneshwar, Namdev, Eknath, Tukaram 
and Ram^s, the most eminent amongst them, have their 
biographies. While a great deal of such poetry is combined 
with the praise of gods and goddesses as well as s^Mritual 
teachings and philosoj^y, some poetic impositions deal with the 
miraculous deeds of the saints at greater length. 

An eighteenth-century poet Mahipati (Tahrabadkar) was a 
prolific biographer, who has sketched the lives of neariy 200 
saints in verse. He is very popular on account of the fdicity 
of his expression. It is interesting to note that while theorising 
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on how the ground was prepared by the medieval saints for the 
success of Shivaji Justice M. G. Ranade in his celebrated Rise of 
the Maratha Power relied upon Mahipati. It is needless to poii^ 
out, however, that whatever the literary merit of Mahipati’s 
verse, it is of no value as credible evidence for the saints’ lives. 

One expects something diiferent from at least Niranjan 
Madhav whose time was not exclusively devoted to other worldly 
occupations. He served in civilian capacity in the various 
campaigns of Peshwa Bajirao I. But his brief life of Dnane- 
shwar in verse follows the traditional pattern of devotional com¬ 
positions set by the devout. When we come to the nineteenth 
century we find that this literary tradition of depicting saintly 
lives in verse for the attainment of spiritual goals by the poets 
and their readers practically comes to an end. 

It is a matter of great regret to the student of history and 
historical biograi^y that most of the biographical literature in 
Marathi for several centuries is of no use to him for an under¬ 
standing of the lives of men who ruled the hearts of medieval 
society nor for the a}mprehension of the functioning of that 
society. What a wealth of sociological and historical data would 
have been available had the biographers merdy decided to record 
soberly whatever they had learnt about the lives of saints and 
spiritual leaders instead of treating them as superhuman, divine 
agents and mirade-makers ! 


Ill 

The students of history are, however, fortunate that side by 
side with the custom of using the redtal of lives of saints as a 
sjHritual tool a vigorous tradition of recording the glorious 
deeds of those who played a prominent role in the worldly affairs 
was also growing. Sudi historical actounts of persons, places 
and events were called bakhars. Historian Rajwade’s guess is 
that nearly two hundred such bakhars must have been cominled 
in the past 600 years, while Dr. R. V. Hervadkar has listed 
about one hundred and twenty-five bakhars whidi are extoMt and 

15 
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available for consultaticm. We are concerned here only with 
those whidi are mainly biographical in nature, and these are 
few. We come across references that hakhars of Singhana, the 
Yadav ruler of Deogiri and of Hemadri, the welf-known Minister 
of the Yadavas were omipiled but these have been lost to us. 

The most ancient among such biographical bakkars is the 
one relating to Shaliwahana, a legendary king of the south 
who ruled from Paithan, defeated his north-Indian enemy 
Vikramaditya by infusing life into his toy soldiers (!) made 
of clay and started an era of his own. We do not know either 
the author or the date of composition of this bakhar. AH 
we know is that it went through several hands and was revised; 
its language was modernised by later persons. It is still available 
in manuscript copies. The school-books society of the Bombay 
Government refused to patronise it; so one Raghunathshastri 
Datye printed it at his own expense in 1840. Historians of ancient 
India would be hard put to identify Shaliwahana or Vikramaditya 
on the basis of this bakhar alone. It comprises twenty-five 
printed pages and possesses no historical value. ,, 

Next in chronological order are those relating to Shivaji. 
Dr. S. N. Sen remarks that “no less than nine bakhars or 
chronicles of Shivaji have come down to us”. He includes in 
his list the inscription at the Brihadishwar temple at Thanjavur. 
This inscription composed by Secretary Baburai at the command 
of Raja Sarbhoji of Thanjavur in .1803 is a dynastic account 
of the Bhosla family right from its Pauranic progenitor to Raja 
Sarbhoji. Although quite a part of it is rdated to Shivaji it 
cannot be regarded as a biographical bakhar of Shivaji as sudi 
and should be classed am(nig dynastic chronicles which we may 
keep out of our account. Another such dynastic account cover¬ 
ing the entire Bhosla family up to Raja Shahaji II of Satara, 
popularly known as Shedgacmkar Bakhar presumably composed 
after 1854 has also to be similarly left out though Shivaji figures 
in it prominently. 

The original Marathi bakhar of which an inaccurate English 
translation is available in George Forrest's Selections from 
Maratha Records is lost to us. Known as Rayri bakhar, as it 
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was first di^overed in that fort, it has been extravagantly 
praised by Scott-Waring and Forrest but condemned by all 
modern historians as thoroughly untrustworthy. Since the 
.original Marathi' bakhar is no longer available it has also no 
place in our discussion. 

Thus we may consider only six Shivaji bakhars from among 
the nine listed by Dr. Sen for our discussion. None of the 
bakhars have any original title. These have been christened by 
modeni editors for the sake of convenience. We list them 
here authorwise with their probable dates of composition : 

(1) Krishnaji Anant (1694-97), 

(2) Dattaji Trimal Waqnis {91-Qdlmi Bakhar, anywhere 
between 1685 and 1760), 

(3) Raghunath Yadav Chitre alias Chitragupta (1760-70), 

(4) Malhar Ramrao Chitnis {Saptaprakaranatmak, 1810), 

(5) Shivadigvijay (1818; author and date disputed), and 

Jt) Skri Shktaji Pratap (1829; author and date disputed). 

In his Introduction to his fourth volume of Sources of 
A^aratha History {Marathyanchya Itihasachi Sadhane) Rajwade 
has thoroughly discussed the dates of composition and author¬ 
ship of all these bakhars and their value as sources. He was 
the first to point out that these bakhars cannot be regarded as 
historical biographies of Shiva ji even by stretching our imagi¬ 
nation or our concept. He has illustrated the great extent to 
which these chronicles fall short of the norms of historical bio¬ 
graphy and how Grant Duff has been misled by his reliance on 
them. 

Later Sir Jadunath Sarkar has condemned them more 
severely in his earlier editions of Shivaji’s life and times 
excepting Sabhasad because he was a near-contemporary of 
Shivaji. In his fourth revised edition Sarkar has also elevated 
91~Q<dmi Bakhar because the original author was Shivaji’s own 
recorder of daily events, etc. Dr. S. N. Sen is more moder¬ 
ate and has translated Sabhasad in entirety, and Chitnis and 
Shivadigvijay in extracts considering these as useful for Shivaji’s 
administration. 

D^pite all their defects E. Scott-Waring, the earliest his- 
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torian of the Marathas (1810), preferred them to Persian 
chronides in many ways. Grant Duff of course made full use 
of them (chiefly Chitnis). These were our main sources of 
Maratha history till Rajwade ushered in the era of documen-< 
tation. 

When historical research in Maharashtra was taken up in 
all earnestness in the late nineteenth century these were the 
works which the researchers were eagerly engaged in discover¬ 
ing and publishing. Journals, such as the Kcevyetihasa-Sangraha, 
the Jtihasa-Smgraha, the Bharatvarsha, the MaharashtrchKokil, 
etc., were devoted to their publication. Rajwade himself brought 
to light some of them. It is only with their publication that 
one began to notice their failure in providing reliable, basic data 
about the personalities with which they were concerned. It is 
also an indication of how the demand for authentic information 
had grown and how exacting the standards for it were becom¬ 
ing since the days of Grant Duff. The errors of original 
hakharkors were further multiplied by copyists of the manus¬ 
cripts and difficulties in reading the cursive modi script in which 
they were written. The copies that have come down to us 
have been tampered with by interpolators. 

With our modem day knowledge of Shivaji’s life and 
times far advanced on account of evidence available in other 
languages it is easy to flog the dead horse of a Shivaji bakhar. 
The Marathi chronicler of Shivaji is the victim of the credu¬ 
lity common to his age. He sees no reason to sift evidence or 
to test the testimonies of his witnesses. He heavily relies on his 
memoiy which is often faulty and where that too fails on his 
own imagination than on documentary materials. He bdieves 
in bazar gossip, hearsay stories and supernatural marvels. He 
devalues the success of his hero by attributing it to divine inter- 
venti(m; he balances it by ascribing the failures to equally non¬ 
human agencies. There is no chronological arrangement of 
events. No dates are given except those of Shivaji's birth, 
coronation, deadi and one or two others. These do not tally 
and can be proved to be wrong frcrni other evidence. The 
chronicler perpetuates the prevalent myths, legends and loose 



traditions, often palpably false. Speeches in the first perscm 
singular are quoted as if they were actually made. There is no 
intention of carrying on detsuled researdi to dig out facts in the 
life of his hero. Even if the Bakharkar were to toy with such 
an idea, he would not have known how to go about it. For, 
the science of historical criticism was unknown to the Marathi 
chroniclers. Most of the bakhars were compiled to comply with 
the orders of the masters in whose employ the Bakharkar happened 
to be. They are more in the nature of a>mmand performances 
by simple men than creative expression of historical writers. 
Neither in his motivation nor in his presentation does a Maratha 
Bakharkar*s work approach anywhere near a standard historical 
biography. It is possible but not really necessary to catalogue all 
the factual and interpretative errors of omission and commission 
on the part of the Bakharkars. 

But despite the discovery of a growing quantum of Shivaji 
materials for more than a century these bakhars cannot be alto¬ 
gether ignored as sources for a historical biography of Shivaji. 
Raj wade also admitted this. His main emphasis was on using 
them critically. He insisted that even if all the bakhars were 
unanimous on any particular point it should be rejected if con¬ 
tradicted by an original document. There is no doubt that every 
statement in any bakhar should be rejected unless corroborated by 
other evidence. But when such evidence is not available there 
is no harm in accepting it on the basis of probabilities of the 
case. 

It »an be easily seen that these bakhars provide a basic, 
narrative framework for Shivaji’s biography. Such a frame¬ 
work which can be used as a source is not available in any lan¬ 
guage other than Marathi. The only chronicles in other 
languages whidi could be used are worse than the Marathi 
bakhars in this respect. Histoire de Sevaji et de son succes~ 
seurs by J. D. Orleans which is appended to his Histoire des 
Deux Conquerans Tariares (Paris, 1888) is not only sketchy but 
utterly worthless as the author knew nothing rdiatde about 
Shivaji or his son. 

Of the Portuguese biography composed in 1895 tinder the 
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pseudonym Cosme de Guarda Sarkar observes that it is full of 
“gross inaccuracies, mistakes of persons, useless digressions, and 
bazar gossip; contains a minimum of facts, dates and proper 
names and a maximum of words and general desadptions. It 
tells us nothing new that is historically true”. We may add 
that some stories in it are highly absurd. Also the Roman 
Catholic fanaticism of the author has made him dispatch every 
‘gentoo’ to hell as soon as he is mentioned. Sarkar has altoge¬ 
ther omitted Tarikh-i-Shivaji from his sources in his fourth 
edition for he considers it to be a Persian version of 91-Qalmi 
Bakhar. 

Thus it is seen that the only available chronicles of some 
value, devoted to Shivaji as such, as distinguished from all other 
types of materials are only in Marathi. Their value, of course, 
needs to be assessed at every step individually and not as a 
class. 


In addition to furnishing us with a basic framework for 
Shivaji’s biography, the bakhars are our only ray of hope in the 
total darkness of complete absence of state papers of Shivaji 
period. Almost a century of diligent search has not led to any 
worthwhile discoveries. Sir Jadunath, therefore, believed that 
all of them perished during the Maratha wars with the Mughals. 
But the bakhars provide us with a clue that this is not so. Some 
state papers were available to all the Bakharkars listed earlier. 
For example, Sabhasad informs us that on Sambhaji’s return 
from the Mughal camp (m 1679) Shivaji with his son surveyed 
the resources'of his newly won kingdom, probably with a view 
to dividing it among his two sons. Then he gives us : the pre¬ 
cise number of gold coins of every variety in the royal treasury, 
the names of 60 cavalry and 30 infantry officers, the names of 
49 existing and 108 new forts constructed by Shivaji and of 
79 forts in the south. How could Sabhasad be so precise in his 
lists without some kind of aide memoire ? This can be hardly 
expected from “the half obliterated memory of an old man who 
had passed through many privations and hardships” (as Sarkar 
puts it). 

Sarkar himself has translated a long inventory of the van- 
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ous kinds of property left behind by Shivaji as given in Tarikh- 
i-SfUmji. The list gives us precise quantities of various metals 
in the treasury, clothes in the wardrobe, spices in the store, grains 
in the granary, arms in the armoury and the number of types 
of horses in the stables. Could this be a fabrication in the 
original Marathi bakhar of which the Tarikh is an elaboration ? 
Or is it a prodigious feat of memory ? We are inclined to be¬ 
lieve that some official inventory was available to the writer. 

Chitnis opens his bakhar by saying that it is partly based 
on state papers. He, too, gives us in his 7th chapter names of 
thirty-eight important state officers prior to coronation not given 
by Sabhasad. Since we know that Chitnis’s work was compiled 
in 1810 there is no question of his reliance on memory for this, 
nor are the names an invention since they are to be found else¬ 
where. If Sabhasad who could have hardly carried any records 
during the flight to Jinji could still use some of them and if at 
least some of them were available to Chitnis as late as 1810, 
where have the records gone ? It is still a mystery but ravages 
of war do not explain their absence satisfactorily. At any rate 
the bakhars permit us to entertain a faint hope that some day 
some one will chance upon some copies somewhere. 

While the Bakharkars appear to have derived some of their 
information from state pai)ers it is clear that they neither knew 
their worth, nor the mode of utilising them, nor is their use 
evident in most of their writing. Chitnis, for instance, tells us 
that his account is based on the Puranas and Muslim astrology 
(rcmial) as much as on state papers. But then the use of sources 
by even modem historians cannot be said to have reached the 
peak of perfection. 

Let us take Sir Jadunath himself, for example. It is 
pardonable, perhaps, if he has embellished his account with 
stories from Sabhasad and 91-Qalmi Bakhar despite his being 
highly critical of all Marathi chronicles. But he totally rejects 
poet Paramanand's Sanskrit Shivahharat in his bibliography, y^ he 
does not hesitate to derive lus account of Shivaji's Konkan cam¬ 
paign in 1661 from the same source. There are doubts about 
the authenticity of Shivaji’s letter to Aurangzeb protesting 
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agamst the jaeiya, Orme from whom it app«irs to have been 
copied does not ascribe it to SUvaji at all, but without bother¬ 
ing about it Sarkar has quoted it in full as Shivaji's ! Most 
interesting is his attitude towards the 91-Q(dmi Bakhor and 
Tarikh-i-Shivaji. Earlier he believed that the latter work shared 
its source with Shivadigvijay. As soon as V. S. Vakaskar pub¬ 
lished in 1930 what Sarkar calls a varorium 91-Qahni Bakhor he 
conduded that the Tarikh is its Persian version and dropped all 
references to it. It may be noted that the inventory of 
Shivaji’s property translated by Sarkar himself from the Tarikh 
is not to be found in 91~Q(dmi, which leads us to condude that 
the two differ at least in s^me respects. In his foreword to 
Vakaskar’s edition of Sabhasad, he opines that 91-Qalmi is “an 
authority of the highest value on Shivaji’s history”, a place 
whidi most others would accord to Sabhasad for the simple 
reason that 91~Qalnii as it has come down to us is hopdessly 
tampered with by copyist Khand Anaji Malekar (not Malkare 
as misspdt by Sarkar) while Sabhasad is not. 

A comparison of Sabhasad with Waqnis indicates the 
superiority of the former over the latter. Sabhasad gives us 
many details of Shivaji’s administration, which are altogether 
lacking in Waqnis. Moreover Sabhasad compiled his work in 
the form of a chronicle to satisfy the curiosity of his master 
Chhatrapati Rajaram, whereas Waqnis would appear to have 
merdy jotted down certain notes clausewise clause) 

for a later compilation. These notes were copied by Anaji 
Ranganath Maldcar, another civilian officer who served under 
Shivaji. (Malekar has been mentioned by Chitnis in his list of 
civilian officers of Shivaji). His son Khandojr made yet 
another copy from his father’s handiwork. During this process 
the Malekars appear to have tampered with the original. It is 
difficult to believe, for example, that clauses 45-6 are Waqnis’s. 
Qause 45 is Shaistakhan’s Sanskrit letter to Shivaji for which 
he empk>yed a pundit it is said ! And clause 46 is Shivaji’s 
answer is Sanskrit 1 Here Malekar is certainly trying to show 
off his own familiarity with Sanskrit. 

The number of qaiams available in different publications {at 
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least six) vary from 73 to 96. The manner in which they have 
come down to us creates doubts as to how much of Waqnis’s 
original has beoi retained. Waqnis was a member of the Coun* 
dl of Eight Ministers charged with compilation of a daily record 
of the king's doings and court inddents, and to watch over the 
king’s invitation-lists, meals, companions, etc., so as to guard 
against murder-plots. But this bakhar gives us no proof of his 
expertise as a chronicler and makes us wonder whether Waqnis 
was its compiler at all. 

Sabhasad includes Waqnis in his list of persons who accom¬ 
panied Shivaji when he went to meet Aurangzeb. But Waqnis 
the ^expert chronicler’ in his own chronicle does not mention him¬ 
self and the visit takes place, according to him, at Delhi, not 
Agra. In his bakhar one would naturally expect greater details 
about Shivaji's doings after the coronation in 1674 when Waqnis 
is supposed to record them officially. But the coronation itsdf, 
the most important event in Shivaji’s life, is dismissed in three 
lines in so late as clause 87 and clause 89 records Shivaji’s death. 
The intervening southern campaign is covered in 10 earlier 
dauses. 

Waqnis-Malekar however, must be credited with total lack 
of bias, excepting the fact that Malekar mentions his father as 
frequently as possible. Sabhasad is also generally free from bias, 
save his desire to please his master. Most of Shiva ji's death-bed 
speech as givm by Sabhasad predicting the course of events con¬ 
demning Sambhaji till takeover by Hajaram is an obvious fabri¬ 
cation for this purpose. Shivaji is an incarnation of god Shiva 
further guided by his patron deity Bhavani at every crisis, so they 
do not try to justify his actions. Plots and murders, victories 
and defeats are plainly and briefly told. Th^ do not trace 
Shivaji’s genealogy to Pauranic kings but start with his g^reat- 
grandfather. 

But among the two Sabhasad should be treated with greater 
respect than Waqnis-Malekar. If Waqnis served tmder Shivaji 
SaHiasad was an important membar of Rajaram’s court at Jinji. 
He too must have personally witnessed the events of Shivaji's 
later life. Moreover his chronicle has come to us practically 
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intact. The information he gives may be normally accepted un¬ 
less it is improbable on the face of it or contradicted by any 
other source. He is without prejudice and incai^ble of fabrica¬ 
tion. 


I'he Hindu bias creeps in imperceptibly in Chitragupta on 
account of his desire to display his knowledge of the Puranas and 
Sanskrit. His hakhar is an elaboration of Sabhasad with un¬ 
necessary rhetorical flourishes, Sanskrit quotations, verses in 
Marathi and even Hindustani, emotional gush, commonplace 
details, and sheer verbosity. His very style is that of a pompous 
teller of tales from the Puranas and so he changes himself from 
Chitre to the Pauranic ‘Chitragupta’. Though he does not say 
so it is not unlikely that he adopted this style and practised the 
craft of chronicling (rather than its science) to impress his 
patron Yashwantrao Shinde. Shivaji is a divinity not only to 
the author but to his mother, and wife as well ! At the same 
time he depicts Shivaji as a family man unlike any other 
Bakharkar. 

The bias of projecting Shivaji as a saviour of the Hindus 
from Muslim oppression reaches its height in Clutnis. It is he 
who gave currency to the anecdotes of child Shivaji chastising a 
Muslim butcher at Bijapur for cow-slaughter and refusing to 
salute Adilshah because he was an oppressive Muslim ruler. In 
fact his biography has become voluminous not so much because 
he gives administrative details as because he pads it with all sorts 
of unsupported stories, legends and anecdotes about Shivaji which 
held sway for almost a century till historical researdies were 
undertaken to disprove them. The common public is not free 
from its influence even now. The adjective ‘gossipy’ fully fits 
this hakhar. 

Chitnis is also biased against Chhatrapati Sambhaji who had 
killed the author’s forefather Balaji Avaji. Next to Waqnis 
Chitnis had the best opportunity to use state papers and he has 
let it go. Chitnis tells us that he was ordered to compile this 
biography by Chhatrapati Shahu II in 1810, hut Shahu died in 
1808. Dr. S. N. Sen suggests that the words of the command 
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are an interpolation. If this is accepted other interpolations need 
not be ruled out and all blame need not be laid at Chitnis’s door. 

Chitnis at least mitigates his faults by providing us with 
some account of Shivaji’s administration. He does so in the 
manner of a State counsellor and appears to offer it as a sort of 
model for the future Chhatrapatis of Satara. The author of 
Shivadigvijay does not do even that. Its author is certainly not 
Khando Ballal Chitnis, as alleged by its editors, but some Prabhu 
Kayastha who leaves no opportunity of glorifying the services 
rendered by his castemen. He does not hesitate to concoct rele¬ 
vant or irrelevant incidents for this purpose. The use of history 
for casteist purposes in Maharashtra can be traced to this bakhar. 
Its author also shares with Chitnis his Hindu prejudices against 
Muslims. 

Saptct-prakaranatinak charitra, Shivadigvijay and Shri 
Skimji Pratap are the first attempts in the early nineteenth cen¬ 
tury at writing full-scale biographies of Shivaji properely divided 
into chapters, etc. Consequently these are not meagre like 
Sabhasad or Waqnis. But th(^ have miserably failed as histori¬ 
cal biographies and our critical remarks at the outset apply to 
them much more than to Sabhasad and Waqnis. Far removed 
from the times the authors could not possess personal knowledge 
of Shivaji. Their only hope was use of documentar}' materials. 
But instead they preferred to rely on the growing volume of 
gossipy tales, untrue anecdotes, loose traditions, false legends 
and figments of imagination. These are further vitiated by their 
caste prejudices, Hindu bias and partiality for certain persons. 
No wonder they are neither adequate biographies nor can be used 
as sources. 

Shri Shivaji Praiap does not even justify its title ; nowhere 
are we impressed by the valorous deeds of Shivaji in it. His 
mother Jijabai discourages him from wanting to be independent 
of Bijapur. Shivaji undertakes a fast, instead of naval prepara¬ 
tions, for the capture of Janjira sea-fortress. 

Malhar Ramrao Chitnis, however, cannot be lightly dis¬ 
missed as a mere biographer of Shivaji. In addition to it he 
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compiled a whole series of biographies covering all the Chhatra- 
patis up to Shahu II, at whose behest the series was undertaken. 
He has not treated them as independent biographies beginning 
with the birth and ending with the death of the Chhatrapati 
concerned. Instead the thread is resumed where he leaves it at 
the end of the earlier biography. Thus Sambhaji's biography 
beg^s with his coming to power, Rajaram’s with his flight to 
Jinji and so on. The idea appears to have been projection of 
the entire Maratha history up to 1808 in biographical form. Had 
Chitnis possessed even the rudiments of the science and art of 
compiling historical biography such a stupendous task would have 
entitled him to be called the earliest historian of the Marathas 
and proper predecessor of Dr. G. S. Sardesai in the twentieth 
century. As it is, he remains a mere unreliable chronicler. He 
certainly possessed the means if not the gift for it. He was a 
sort of perscBial secretary to Chhatrapati Shahu II, an important 
officer in the reduced establishment of this king of Satara. Con¬ 
sequently a great many state papers were readily available to 
him at hand. These very papers were shown by his son Bal- 
wantrao to Grant Duff. It is true that the voluminous Peshwa 
papers were out of his readi. He was personally involved in 
the revolt of Chatursing, a cousin of Shahu II, against the 
Peshwa's powers. That might have added to his difficulties for 
the last portions. But then Chitnis had no idea about how to 
use the state papers. 

His biography of Sambhaji is very brief (a mere thirty-two 
pages in modem print) and luckily free from supernatural events. 
It also contains Saint Ramdas's celebrated advice in verse to 
Sambhaji. Had Chitnis memorised it or did he copy it out of 
some had (manuscript collection in which such poems often along 
with all sorts of useful information are recorded) ? We do not 
know. But these are about the sole merits of this short 
chronicle. Chitnis portrays Sambhaji as a crud king, unworthy 
of his father, killing every one of importance including his step¬ 
mother Soyrabai (Rajaram’s mother), completely dominated by 
the evil Kabji the poet, ruining the Hngdom and gettting caught 
by Mughal forces while drunk. He redmns himself only by 
asking ior the hand of Aurangzeb’s daughter when asked to be- 
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come a Muslim. 

Latest research has disproved i^actically every factual state¬ 
ment of Chitnis, but even then his entirely false portrayal holds 
its ground among the unwary public. 

Chitnis does not treat Aurangzeb as an enemy at all but as 
a fond patron of Sambhaji and his family. For example, Aurang¬ 
zeb orders Kabji to be shot dead with arrows because he brought 
about Sambhaji’s downfall. Later, in the life of Rajaram, 
Aurangzeb on the deathbed informs his daughter of a “secret”, 
viz., he and Shivaji performed spiritual exercises (tapas) to¬ 
gether at Badrinath for becoming kings ; his were severe ones so 
he was bom a Muslim and Shivaji’s bdng mild he was bom a 
Hindu. The emperor asks her to treat Shahu as her own son. 
The Samobat (an army officer) loses his eyesight for having 
passed derogatory remarks on Ambikabai’s (a widow of Raja¬ 
ram). intention to immolate herself and regains it on apologising 
to the Sati. At the same time Chitnis’s account of the titles 
bestow^ and appointments made by Rajaram appears to have 
been derived from some official papers. 

The Life of Rajaram is continued up to the assumption of 
powers by Shahu I, but Tarabai’s heroic stmggle for independ¬ 
ence is very scantily treated. After all she founded the principality 
of Kolhapur inimical to Satara. How could a Satara servant like 
Chitnis shed his prejudice ? His portrayal of Chhatrapati Shahu I 
is highly exaggerated; the part played by the Peshwas in stabi¬ 
lising and expanding the Maratha kingdom is hardly noticed. 
However, the frastrations of Shahu towards the end of his life 
are well-sketched and acceptable. 

Chhatrapati Ramraja can hardly be the hero of a biography; 
he was kept in prison for quite some time by Tarabai after he 
ascended die dirone. After Shahu 1 the Chhatrapatls were re¬ 
duced to mere cyphers who sent official robes to whosoever could 
become the Peshwa. Even then Chitnis consc^es himself by giv¬ 
ing a florid description of Ramraja's coronation. Chhatrapati 
Shahu II was treated as no better tlmn a State prisoner by Nana 
Phadnis. 

CcHisequently Chitnis’s life of his master is full of compli- 
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cated domestic politics of the period. It is more a history than 
a biography. Since Chitnis had personal knowledge of quite a 
few events it can be used as a source for the period, particularly 
the chapter on Chatursing’s revolt which has been added as a sort 
of appendix. It is written in the first person singular, but 
exceptional among autobiographies, not Chitnis but Chatursing is 
the central figure. 

On account of Chitnis’s personal involvement only this sixth 
and the last work in the author’s biographical series may prove 
to be of some value to students of the downfall of the Marathas 
as a source. Of course due caution has to be observed in accepting 
Chitnis’s statements and interpretations. It may be noted that all 
the other five biographies by Chitnis put together slightly exceed 
his voluminous Life of Shivaji. This difference among the vari¬ 
ous biographies of the series is only quantitative and rarely quali¬ 
tative, the quality being poor throughout as historical biography. 

We may conclude this survey of biographical bakhars in 
Marathi by noticing yet another chronicle of Shahu I (author 
Govind Khanderao Chitnis, third son of Khando BaUal Chitnis 
renowned for his loyalty; date of composition—sometime after 
1749). The author was in the personal service of Shahu. But 
wherefrom did he learn of Shahu's early life in Mughal capti¬ 
vity ? Reliable information could be gathered only from Persian 
sources not available to the author. Shahu is reported to be 
picking up Aurangzeb's slippers and even keeping them in his 
turban ! The chronicle also differs from Malhar Ramrao’s in 
that the deeds of the Peshwas are depicted in greater detail. The 
author was knowledgeable about Shahu’s personality but did not 
possess the ability to comprehend how it influenced the politics of 
the period. 

There are also biographical bakhars of saints and saintly 
persons which do not merit our notice. Those of Ramdas and 
Ja 3 ^ramswami (Vadgaonkar) are full of their miraculous per¬ 
formances. The chronicle of Brahmendraswami would have been 
of some value had the author sketched his relations with Peshwa 
Bajirao I than with Shahu and his wives who adored and wor¬ 
shipped him. 
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We have seen in our survey that the biographical bakhars 
are far from being historical in the right sense of the term. Even 
as sources for a reliable knowledge of the life of the person con¬ 
cerned they are of questionable value. At best they provide a 
skeleton for the historian to endow, it with flesh and blood, body 
and life. However, it is possible to derive indirect data on the 
times in which the hero lived by a minute study of the bakhars. 
The working of the medieval mind is clearly seen through them. 
So also the very language of the bakhars provides clues to the 
ways of life in a slowly changing society. The rituals, the social 
customs, superstitions, religious beliefs, the mode of dress and 
address and a variety of minutiae on the functioning of the society 
is reflected through these chronicles. If treated not as histori¬ 
cal biographies but as social chronicles they can be of help to the 
historian. 

Most important of all many of them possess undoubted lit¬ 
erary merit. They are a landmark in the development of Marathi 
prose and most valuable for a study of the growth of Marathi 
language. As such many bakhars are being prescribed as texts 
for student^ of literature. But new editions are brought out by 
teachers of Marathi who dwell upon the literary aspects much 
more than the historical. There is a danger in consequence that 
the errors of the Bakharkars will have far greater influence on 
future generations than historical researches. 


IV 

In the nineteenth century with the advent of printing the 
practice of recording and preserving a chronicle in manuscript 
gradually died down. Encouragement by Government Education 
Department and by bodies like the Dakshina Prize Committee 
replaced the earlier religious motives or command performances 
at the behest of someone in authority which formed the main¬ 
spring of all Bakhars. But historical perspective did not improve 
with the new motivation. Writers looked forward to their works 
being prescribed in schools and were tempted by the prize money. 
This acted as a barrier rather than as a spur to cridcal or analyti- 
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cal linking. 

Consultation of original source materials was out of ques* 
tion when foreigners in the distant past were chosen as an 
object of adulati<»i in biographical works. Narration of the' 
voyages of Capt. Cook or Columbus and biographies of Khusrau 
(i.e., C 3 rrus) of Iran,. Peter and Catherine of Russia, George 
Washington, Martin Luther or Benjamin Franklin were mere 
translations or adaptations from works in English. These have, 
therefore, to be kept out of our discussion. 

But this trend of translation was predominant in describ* 
ing the lives of even Indians. In fact, the very first printed 
biography in Marathi, a life of Raja Pratapaditya (1815) was 
a translatimi Pandit Vaijnath Sharma (of Fort William 
College) of Basu’s Bengali biography. Nana Phadnavis was the 
second Indian personality to be projected in Marathi language 
(1852). But the biography was a translation of A. MacDonald's 
Memoir of the Life of the Late Nana Fumuwees printed a year 
earlier by the American Mission Press at Bombay. It was con¬ 
densed by Vishnushastri Pandit in 1859. B. H. Bhagwat did. 
not take the trouble of composing Raja Rammohun Roy's bio¬ 
graphy afresh. Instead he chose the easier course of adapting 
the account published in the Cdcutta Review of 1858. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties in using original sources it 
was at least possible to be critical in writing a biography of Lord 
Give. But V. N. Bhagwat (1873) was not mentally equipped 
for this purpose. He merely adapted Macaulay’s celebrated essay 
ddeting such portions as he found difficult to translate ! How 
overwhelming was this temptation to translate can be seen by the 
fact that even a capable writer like Krishnashastri Chiplunkar 
chose Socrates as his hero. 

The publication of Saint Ramdas’s life by two different pub¬ 
lishers in 1870-71 was also not an independent enterprise. The 
life was a slight adaptation of a chronide comfaled earlier by 
Hanumant Swami, Ramdas's disdple. The Bombay Tract and 
Bode Sodety published the biography of another saint, Tukaram, 
and it underwent four editions ty 1871. But the purpose was 
obviousty not to have a fresh look at the Saint's life and teach¬ 
ings but to diape it to smt thdr proselytising propaganda. 
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Among the handful of biographies pul^ished till the end of 
the third quarter of the nineteenth coitury the only work that 
stands out as an indepoident piece of writing is the memoir of 
Vishnu Bhikaji Gdchale cMas Vishnubuwa Brahmachari, written 
by R. P. Ajardcar and published in 1872. The Bawa is cele¬ 
brated in the religious history of nineteenth century Maharashtra 
as the valiant and successful defender of Hinduism against the 
attacks of Christian missionaries. He served in the customs 
department of Bombay Government for a few years but bitten by 
the spiritual bug took to the hills for meditation. Thereafter he 
made it his life’s mission to tour the country to expound the 
Vedas and propagate the pure principles of Hinduism as opposed 
to ritualistic detail. His lectures attracted large crowds and his 
polemics with the Christian missionaries became ectraordinarily 
popular. This defender of Dharma was surprisingly modem in 
outlook and preachings. The memoir was written by Ajardkar 
at the command of the Vedokta Dharma Mandali founded by the 
Bawa. The author was a close associate of the Bawa and claims 
that his writing is based on whatever he heard from the Bawa 
and whatever he himself witnessed. 

As a contemporary memoir it has undoubtedly the stamp of 
authenticity, but it lacks the objectivity essential to a historical 
biography. An admiring disciple cannot be expected to analyse 
or criticise his Gum’s teachings. Moreover, the memoir is too 
brief, a mere sixty-four pages, in which it was hardly possible 
to do full justice to the Bawa’s life and mission. 

Vedokta Dharma Prakash was the Bawa’s magnum opus but 
his other works receive passing attention. Particularly one feels 
the complete absence of any discussion of the Bawa’s essay on 
polity in which he is very near to the ideas of Plato and Marx 
while retaining his independent thinking. This essay entitled 
Sukhadayak Rajyaprakarani Nihandh has attracted the attention 
of modern scholars but Ajarekar does not seem to have realised 
its significance at all. Nevertheless Ajarekar’s brief memoir is 
unrivalled as a piece of independent biography in the era of 
translations. If it does not attain the status of a full-scale his¬ 
torical biography its value as the basic material for such work 
is {Hriceless. 


16 
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Historians of Marathi literature claim that it was Vishnu* 
shastri Chiplunkar who provided a model for biographical writings 
by publishing the life of Dr. Samuel Johnson in the eight issues 
(1876-7) of his epoch-making journal, the NidandhamaUt. Tht 
claim is admissible so far as literary craft in presentation and style 
is omcemed. The merits of this work become obvious when 
contrasted with a short biography on the same subject by V. K. 
Oak (1892), a prolific but pedestrian biographer. Chiplunkar 
also explained at length how portraits should be painted, ‘warts 
and air. But the essential element in historical biography is the 
careful collection of factual data by research and verification. 
The question of objective analysis and interpretation of such facts 
and events in the life of a personality arises later. Chiplunkar 
limited himself by choosing a foreign personality. This is not 
to suggest that adequate historical biographies of foreigners are 
impossible. But they certainly involve much greater effort in 
collection and familiarity with many alien tongues as the basic 
materials would be available only in other lands and in other 
languages than the author’s own. 

Chiplunkar came to be tiie prime mover for historical re- 
seardi in Maharashtra and even started a journal in collaboration 
with others, the KavyeHhas-Sangraha, for research and publica¬ 
tion of original sources and antiquities. But one wonders if he 
himself was capable of the sustained labour spread over years for 
compiling a historical biography. Moreover he died at the very 
young age of thirty-two. Chiplunkar claims to have used many 
works for writing on jehnson but it is obvious that he mainly 
derived it frcmi Boswell’s masterpiece. Chiplunkar was also keen 
not on discussing the merits of Johnson's literaiy output but on 
liberally interspersing the work, which was more a profile than a 
life, with interesting anecdotes. Vishnushastri Chiplunkar creat¬ 
ed a landmark in the literary presentation of biography but not 
in historical biography. 

Inmically enough that credit goes to his younger brother 
L. K. Chiplunkar and the subject is Vishnushastri himself. 
Shastribuwa had achieved enough even in his short life-span 
(1850-82) ffiat would have attracted any biographer, and a bio¬ 
graphical essay had been attempted by K. B. Bdsare on his life 
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and writings in 1891. Bdsare also later edited Shastribuwa’s 
miscellaneous writings in two parts. But Shastribuwa’s own 
younger brother had the much greater natural advantage of the 
closest possible intimaqr with the hero of the biography. Another 
equally great advantage was Shastribuwa’s correspondence in the 
possession of the author, which he could fully utilise and quote 
extensively. 

It is interesting to note that Shastribuwa who is rightly 
called the Shivaji of Marathi literature used English in his pri¬ 
vate correspondence. Shastribuwa’s brief life-span of thirty-two 
years was one crowded hour of glorious deeds. He was not only the 
editor of the Nibmdhaniala and Kavyeiihas-Sangraha mentioned 
earlier but also founded the Kesari. His was the first attempt 
in national education for which he set up New English School 
in Poona in 1880. Selling books of merit was the object of his 
Kitabkhana while his Chitrashala originally aimed at printing 
coloured pictures of eminent personalities. But he started these 
activities not so much for their own sake as to demonstrate that 
one need not depend on government service from which he him¬ 
self had resigned. He was thereby trying to set an example to 
the youth to stand on their own legs and become self-reliant. 
Mudi more important than these tan^ble institutions was his 
thought as refiected through his Nibandhamda which tried to 
create self-confidence and love for one’s own country, language, 
society and its past in a generation dazzled by the British rule 
and constantly chided by preceding leaders for their faults which 
could result in slavish mentality and inferiority complex. 

L. K. Chiplunkar was not only a witness to all of his 
brother’s activity and had the ability to comprehend his ideas ; he 
also had an understanding of the development of a personality and 
of the significance of environment in moulding it. As such he 
has described in detail the condition of contemporary society and 
given the sketches of Shastribuwa’s teachers and classmates in 
the Deccan College, of his friends and relatives. L. K. Chip¬ 
lunkar was also much infiuenced by his brother's biography of 
Johnson and particularly by his advice that portrayals should 
attempt dose resemblance to originals with all their failings and 
foibles, shortcomings and weaknesses. He, therefore, does not 
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try to gloss over the less welcome aspects of his brother’s per¬ 
sonality ; affection did ix>t make him blind to the defects of his 
brother’s nature, such as extreme egotism, obstinacy and exces¬ 
sive fault-finding. 

L. K. Chiplunkar has also discussed his brother’s literary 
output and its influence at length. He lacks his brother’s 
stylish way of presentation, his pungent and sardonic humour, but 
he is fulsome as far as information goes. The biography is 
admirable in many ways : in the use of source material, attempt 
at understanding the personality, sympathy which is not suffused 
with sentimentality, endeavour to be objective in spite of intimacy 
with the hero. The only disadvantage with this work is that it 
came out only twelve years after Shastribuwa’s death in 1882 
and consequently lacks in the historic perspective which can be 
attained only with the passage of time. His brother could not 
have assessed Vishnushastri’s true place in the evolution of 
modem Maharashtra. It was difficult even for contemporaries 
like B. N. Dev (who himself later produced some biographies) 
to digest Vishnushastri’s running down men like Swami Daya- 
mand, Lokahitawadi and Jotiba Phule. In a contemporary review 
of the biography B. N. Dev criticised Vishnushastri’s lack of 
charity towards his eminent contemporaries. 

V. D. Mundale, another biographer (but not of Chiplunkar) 
answered that criticism through another review. But it is only 
in the twentieth century that Vishnushastri became the object of 
thidc controversy as a revivalist and father of narrow nationalism 
in Maharashtra. Also, a couple of generations had to pass to re¬ 
view and firmly accord a premier place to Shastribuwa in non- 
fictional Marathi literature. Lokmanya Tilak and V. K. Raj- 
wade, among many others, were inspired by Chiplunkar directly 
and in fact Tilak publicly observed Shastribuwa’s death anni¬ 
versary. The admirers and disciples of Shastribuwa were many 
but detractors and critics grew in number only in later times. 
A proper assessmait of Shastribuv^’s achievement could be made 
only after knowing all that the critics have to say. L. K. Chip¬ 
lunkar was too near the time to be able to do so. Nevertheless, 
if it is a special feature of historical biography that it should 
form the main source for all later works on the subject L. K. 
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Chipltmkar satisfies this criterion. He played Boswell to his 
brother Johnson (in whom one can find many similarities with 
Shastribuwa’s personality) in a befitting manner. 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth century biographies in 
Marathi multi|died at a much faster rate than ever before; more 
than a hundred titles are listed in the catalogues. A majority 
of them are brief pamphlet-like pieces by gushing admirers and 
therefore, deserve no notice. We can also safely ignore the more 
voluminous biographies of saints and saint-poets. These are by 
devotees who are actuated not by a spirit of enquiry but of 
reverence. A few discuss their literature but lack in firm estab¬ 
lishment of biographical details; they are more essays in 
literature than in biogi-aphy. But we do come across a few 
works in the late nineteenth century that approach the status of 
historical biography as such and therefore merit discussion. 

Life of Rani Laxmi of Jhansi (1894) by D. B. Parasnis 
has been grossly overrated by historians of literature. It was 
editorially praised by the Kesari on publication and also became 
very popular at the time being the only work on the subject till 
then. But it is surprising that even no less a person than Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar who regarded Parasnis only as “a collector 
and a publisher, and not a historian, nor even a reliable editor” 
should consider it as the author's “enduring contribution to 
Indian history”. Lade of formal education need not be held 
against Parasnis. Even those without it might produce works of 
merit. The major fault in the work is due to the fact that 
Parasnis rushed into compiling it even before he could use the 
two most important repositories which contained records relat¬ 
ing to Jhansi and its Rani. He was among the very first to 
secure admission to the Peshwa Daftar (Alienation Office) on 
behalf of the Deccan Vernacular Translation Sodety through 
the good offices of Justice Ranade and Sir Bhandarkar. 

The first three volumes of Selections from the Pediwa 
Daftar have been edited by him (long before Sardesai started 
a new series in 1930). Yet one wcaiders whether he was even 
aware ffiat the Daftar contained records essential for the history 
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of Jhanst before the Rani. Similarly he accompanied the 
Chhatrapati of Kolhapur to London in 1901 for the coronation 
of Edward VII and took advantage of the opportunity to work 
in the India Office Library. The Chhatrapati’s influence would 
have helped him in consulting the Mutiny records there. Had 
he waited he would have also been able to use the absolutely 
contemporary travel account of the priest Godse who happened 
to be at Jhansi right in the midst of the Revolt. It was brou^t 
to light in 1907 by C. V. Vaidya for the first time. Of course 
Parasnis would have been scandalised by the perversities of the 
Rani’s late husband as retailed by the gossifung priest. But the 
priest’s account of the Rani’s unimpeachable character, war pre¬ 
parations and valour is unique. It is probably the only one from 
the Indian side and that too of a contemporary eye-witness. 

Parasnis rdied on Kaye and Malleson and other secondary 
British histories of the Revolt, his own correspondence with the 
descendants of the Rani and travels in northern India, all of 
lesser importance for an adequate historical biography. Of 
course, even if he were to use the major proper sources it is 
doubtful if it would have resulted in any satisfactory work. For, 
though Parasnis was one of the greatest collectors of historical 
materials his capacity to utilise them properly was severdy 
limited. The reason why Parasnis rushed into compiling this 
biography also throws light on his methodology. In 1890 when 
he was barely twenty he read in the Kesari a summary of a lecture 
on the Rani, objections to certain statements in it by Damodarrao, 
the Rani’s adopted son and consequent apologies by the Kesari 
and the lecturer. Parasnis immediately got into touch with 
Damodarrao and hastened to publish the history of Jhansi in his 
journal, the MahaarashirorKokil. Thereafter he undertook a 
journey to Jhansi and regarded this as preparation enough for his 
biography. 

The biography has become voluminous (nearly 400 pages) 
because Parasnis padded it vdth the largely irrdevant accounts 
«nf mutinies dsewhere. However, one must admire his skill in 
praisi!ing the Rani suffidently to didt the Kesari*s enccmiiums 
but no^so mudi as to incur the displeasure of the British Govern¬ 
ment with whom he became a favourite later on earning the title 
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of Rao Bahadur. 

At the turn of the century Parasnis also published the bio¬ 
graphy of Brahmendra Swami, guru and money-lender of Baji- 
rao I. V. K. Rajwade has severely criticised Parasnis at length 
(in his Introduction to Marathyanchya Itihasahi Sadhme^ 
Vol. Ill) for portraying the Sivami as another Ramdas. But the 
biography was published in 1901 and so falls outside the scope 
of our discussion. (In some catalogues the year of publication 
is mentioned as 1900, but I have not been able to check this). 

Premature publication also similarly mars the value of the 
Life of Nana Phadnavis (1892) by Vasudevshastri Khare who 
^ later earned renown as a historian through his excellent edition 
of Patwardhan papers in fifteen volumes {Aitihasik Lekhasan- 
graha ). At the time of the Life these papers were not yet seen 
by him. Nor were the two other major sources, viz., the Poona 
Presidency^ Correspondence and the Monavali Daftar of Nana 
Phadnavis himself accessible. In addition to Grant Duff’s his¬ 
tory and some letters of Nana published in book form by A. R. 
Hardikar in 1887 Khare could use only a few original papers 
as happened to be printed till then in historical journals. Among 
these was Nana Phadnis’s autobiography printed in the 
KavyetihaS'Sangraha journal of 1889. Though valuable in its 
own way it is incomplete and covers the period till only the 
battle of Panipat (1761) when Nana was just nineteen and had 
not assumed any importance in Poona politics. On the basis of 
the few available sources Khare only gave vent to his excessive 
admirati<m for Nana's diplomacy at the same time severely 
criticising Mahadji Sindia’s friendship with the British without 
substantiating either with documentary proof. This provoked 
V. R. Natu to defend Sindia in another biography (1894), again 
without documentary evidence. The two biographies provoked 
fierce controversy. 

The Kesari commissioned Professor C. G. Bhanu to write a 
series of artidcis on Nana and Mahadji wherein although trying 
to be balanced he favoured Nana over Sindia. H. R. Navalkar 
bitterly critidsed the series and Nana Phadnis too; at the back 
of it was the feeling that the Maiiffias as a community must rush 
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to the defence of Mahadji who belonged to that ccMumunity, 
against Nana who was a brahmin and therefore being favour<^ 
by brahmin historians. Thus the unhealthy trend of casteism 
entered into the field of history. On the one hand it led to 
feverish search for documents wludi could be used to glorify a 
particular caste; on the other historical interpretations came to 
be vitiated by the most unhistorical, narrow and parochial consi¬ 
derations. Khare’s biography thus unwittingly became the spring¬ 
board for this utterly undesirable development of historical 
research in Maharashtra, 

It is noteworthy that none of the protagonists in Nana- 
Mahadji controversy found it even necessary to consult Sindia’s 
papers or the Menavali daftar to prove their case. There is no 
doubt, however, that Khare’s would have been the best historical 
biography had he waited to consult all relevant sources. For, he 
possessed the extraordinary ability, as evinced through his 
edition of Aitihasik Lekhasangraha, of wading through masses 
of jumbled up original papers and making a readable story out 
of them, a gift combined with a sense of proportion and balance 
in avoiding digressions and extremes in assessment. It was but 
natural if he were imbued with the prevailing patriotic fervour 
which prompted much research in those times, but he could also 
be critical, anal 3 rtical, objective and unbiased. 

Khare’s biography was later revised by his son in 1927 using 
the newly found materials in Patwardhan papers edited by his 
father. This revised edition or Khare’s own essay Adhikaryoga 
(1908) describing the emergence of Nana Phadnis as the prime 
mover in Poona politics after the murder of Peshwa Narayanrao 
are b^ond the scope of our discussion. Suffice it to say here 
that idiare’s admiration for Nana overwhelms in these works his 
usual sense of fair play. In those days of nationalist struggle 
Khare carried most of Msdiarashtra with him; his biography was 
partly respcmsiUe for the observation of Nana’s death centenary 
in 1900 on a large scale all over Maharashtra in the wake of 
Shivaji festivals. 

Renowned workers in the field of history like D. B. Pamsnis 
and V. V. Khare fail to provide us with adequate historical bio- 
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graphics mainly because th^ undertook publication before they 
could use major relevant sources. Partisan protagonists did not 
even feel the need to cmisult anydiing original before th^ rushed 
to the arena. V. R. Natu at least does not gloss over Mahadji 
Sindia's weaknesses in his biography mentioned earlier though 
he considered Sindia as superior to Nana. But P. M. Atre 
(1893) provides nothing but an apologia for Malharrao Holkar 
particularly of his conduct during the Panipat campaign. G. C. 
Dev (1895) was not required to attempt defence of the indefen¬ 
sible when he wrote a biography of a saintly lady and able 
administrator like Ahalyabai Holkar, Malharrao’s daughter-in-law. 
But neither of the biographers took the trouble to consult Indore 
archives for their work. These papers were not yet damaged 
by fire till then and it was quite possible that the State officials 
would have permitted access if convinced that nothing but im- 
alloyed praise would pour forth from the pens of the authors 
as it actually did. Even those who were aware of the import¬ 
ance of source materials for writing historical biographies would 
not go b^ond the published sources. For example, B. D. Nigud- 
kar claims the use of sources in the very title of his biography 
of Parashurambhau Patwardhan but none of these were unpub¬ 
lished. At the time it appeared (1882) the Patwardhan papers 
were unheard of. Even then his work is undoubtedly superior 
to D. B. Sahasrabuddhe’s lanegyric (1891) which is merely a 
paraphrase of Nigudkar. Neither of the biographers realised the 
irony of life that a general of Parashurambhau’s order should be 
compelled by force of circumstances to take sides in petty 
quarrds and should die unstmg in a trivial battle. 

C. G. Gogate’s biography of Chhatrapati Shahu I (1893) 
earned a prize from the Dakshina Prize Committee probably be¬ 
cause he eschewed rhetoric and adopted the critical method of a 
historian weighing evidence. But where was the evidence in 
sufficient quantify as the Alienation Office (to which Satara 
Chhatrapati’s records were transferred) 'was as yet closed to the 
public ? Gogate was free from the prevalent patriotic fervour 
and possessed critical faculty. But this alone could not help him 
eiffier in his biography of Shahu or of Aurangzeb (in two parts, 
1896). Gogate knew no Persian and all sources for the history 
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of Aurangzeb available in that language were not yet translated 
either into English or Maratibi. His other biography, Balaji 
Viskwanath (1894) is a mere pamphlet, a by-product of his work 
coi Shahu. 

S. T. Shaligram's slim biography of Bapu Gokhale, the last 
general of Pcshwa Bajirao II, became popular as soon as it was 
published in 1877. The author enlarged and revised it and 
brought out two more editions by 1889. In the longish intro¬ 
duction to the third edition he discussed the advantages to be 
derived from reading biographies and echoes Chiplunkar in the 
‘warts and all’ views. But nowhere does he stress the importance 
of source materials. This is surprising, for, die author *later 
earned repute by bringing to light many historical Marathi ballads 
in collaboration with Acworth as sources of history. 

N. V. Bapat’s biography of Peshwa Bajirao I (1873) also 
became very popular mainly because it pandered to the public 
taste for uncritical hero-worship. It was far from being a his¬ 
torical biography. 

S. G. Majumdar started a short-lived series called ‘Prabhu- 
ratnamala’ probably to demonstrate that Kayasthas have been 
traditional chroniclers and historians in Maharashtra. The hero 
of his first offering, Fattesinh Gcdkwad (1896), was not a 
Kayastha. Needless to say that Majumdar saw no need to trace 
the hero’s relations with the British through Bombay Govern¬ 
ment’s archives which could not have been easily accessible 
either. 

V. K. Oak had practised for long the craft of praising 
foreigners with schoolboyish enthusiasm through his translations 
of biographies in English which were patronised by the education 
department. But a couple of Indians also attracted his atten¬ 
tion. His biographical sketches of Sawai Madhavrao (1889) 
and the printer Javaji Dadaji Chaudhary (1892) are too brief. 
But his biography of Sir Dinkarrao Raj wade (1897) is sizeable. 
Rajwade, Diwan of Gwalior, earned his baronetcy by keeping 
Sindia uninvolved in the Revolt of 1857. He also ably served 
as an administrator in some other native states. In the textbooks 
of Indian history he is also known as one of the tiiree Indian 
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members of the committee of enquiry against Malharrao Gaikwad 
of Baroda who found the ruler not guilty of the charge of trying 
to poison the Resident. Oak’s biography is pedestrian and 
utterly uncritical. Nevertheless it is of some value as the only 
available account of a forgotten Indian administrator in the Vic¬ 
torian tradition. 

In this context equally valuable are two voluminous accounts 
of Malharrao Gaikwad and the enquiry against him, one by A. A. 
Chiplunkar (1875) and another by B. A. Dev (1882). The 
latter is in two parts. Both were ex-officials in Baroda service 
and had intimate knowledge of the case. Malharrao is no hero 
and the accounts are not biographies. But these serve as most 
valuable sources, are rare and have never been put to use so far. 

Equally valuable as source material is the earliest life-sketch 
of Lokamanya Tilak by K. B. Sahasrabuddhe published in 1897 
immediately after the first sedition case against Tilak. It may 
be contrasted with the more voluminous biographies of Nana 
Moroji (G. H. Bhide, 18%) and B. A. Gupte (‘Dhanurdhari’, 
1898). Both were in the good books of the British Govern¬ 
ment. 

The authors may have been genuinely carried away by the 
achievements of their heroes ; but these are not important enough 
to find a place in the history of modem Maharashtra. And yet 
the authors have managed to gush about them at such length ! 
On the other hand Balshastri Jambhekar (1812-46) heads the list 
of makers of modem Maharashtra. His achievements in 
Maratha renaissance are comparable to those of Rammohun Roy 
in Bengal. But all that his biographer B. N. Dev (1892) could 
manage to write amounted to no more than twenty-seven printed 
pz^es. 'Phis sketch has been praised even by the Shastri’s over- 
critical and cantankerous descendant but it cannot be called a 
historical biography proper. 

In this unsatisfactory state of affairs where so many bio¬ 
graphies have to be set aside as not properly historical, the only 
other work, besides L. K. Chiplunkar’s, that can be raised to ffie 
status of historical biography comes from the pen of Mrs. 
Kashitai Govindrao Kanidcar. She wrote a short life of 
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Dr. Anandibai Gopalrao Jo^i which was first published in the 
veiy first issue of *Charitrainala' series in 1891. Dr. Joshi was 
the first woman medical graduate to have earned a degree from 
the U.S.A. Her achievement was remarkable; for, in tiiose days 
female education even up to the matriculation stage was an 
object of public ridicule and stoutly opposed by the majority of 
the society which was orthodox. Dr. Joshi had to start from 
scratch after marriage and was educated at home by her husband 
Gopalrao Joshi. Though Gopalrao, himself a clerk in the govern¬ 
ment, egged on his obedient wife to fulfil his own ambition 
through her he was an eccentric, a crank who often maltreated 
his wife. Funds were scarce; there was more opposition than 
encouragement; her own health was delicate. Against such heavy 
odds. Dr. Joshi ventured to the U.S.A. and struggling against in¬ 
clement weather and declining health managed to get her degree. 
Her husband wrote to her often; but his encouragement was 
compounded with threats, fear that she may be converted to 
Christianity and jealousy that made him suspect even her fidelity. 
Dr. Joshi won against these odds at the cost of her health. She 
did not live to practise her hard-earned knowledge and died with¬ 
in four months after her arrival in India. Mrs. Kanitkar knew 
Gopalrao Joshi who placed at her disposal all the correspondence 
of Dr. Joshi with him, several friends and relatives and also with 
her godmother in U.S.A., Miss Mary Carpenter, who had been 
championing the cause of Indian female education for long. In 
addition to this o^respondence Mrs. Kanitkar has also aptly used 
reports and extracts from contemporary newspapers and journals. 
She has also utilised the information obtained directly from 
Miss Carpenter and Gopalrao Joshi. 

It is not merely the appropriate use of all source material 
that lifts Mrs. Kaniticar's biography above the ordinary. What 
is more important and admirable is that she does not let her 
s 3 rmpathies for the heroine get out of hand. There was real 
danger in die subject matter for her to beccane sentimental and 
melodramatic. Mrs. Kanitkar's style is simple, homely but read¬ 
able. She herself was educated at home by her husband who 
used his leisure for literary activities and encouraged her in 
similar hobbies witib active participation. The author could fully 
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appreciate the difficulties of a bralunin ^rl from an orthodox 
home struggling to learn in a foreign land. Despite this 
Mrs. Kanitkar is not overwhelmed by them or surcharged with 
emotion for her heroine. She has sketched the personal traits 
of Dr. Joshi and her husband with due S 3 mipathy but without bias 
or prejudice. The biography became popular and a second 
edition was brought out in 1912. In the twentieth century it has 
provided material for a prize-winning novel and a popular drama. 


V 

We may close this survey of Marathi biographies with special 
reference to historical biography with certain observations that 
strike us. The very first criterion that distinguishes a historical 
biography from an ordinary one is the use of source materials. 
No historical biography can be based on secondary books alone. 
This was out of question so far as early lives of saints are con¬ 
cerned. The Bakharars were not even aware of the problem. 
This consciousness grew only late in the nineteenth century. But 
at that time sufficient documentary materials regarding eminent 
persons in the past had not yet become available to biographers. 
Either the repositories were still dosed to the public or if acces¬ 
sible the materials within them were yet to be put in a service¬ 
able condition. Materials not in the repositories were dispersed 
and ill-kept in private custody again not easy of aa:ess or use. 
Thus cmly sources printed by others could be used and these were 
not many. 

The second criterion is that a historical biography is not a 
formless assemblage of facts but reflects the personality concerned 
through well-arranged information whldi is properly authenticated 
widi notes and dtations for authority. Even in the few bio¬ 
graphies where primaiy sources have been used we notice that 
these are not integrated with the text but serve as appendages 
whereas we hardly know the basis for the text itsdf. 

The third is the attitude of mind. The author who launches 
upon a historical biography must not only try to be objective and 
unbiased but try to understand the development of a imique 
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human personality. Such 4Bn attitude of mind could not be 
expected from the devotional writers nor frcxn the Bakharors 
who were commanded to sing the glories of forefathers. But 
even most of the biographies in the late nineteenth, century lack 
in this spirit. Unfavourable episodes or traits in character are 
usually glossed over; where these are too evident to be ignored 
there is an attempt at white-washing. For example, a historian 
of the order of V. V. Khare has not utilised Nana Phadnis’s 
account of his early life for an understanding of how his diplo¬ 
macy developed. 

The last criterion is one of historic perspective and assess¬ 
ment.' This can be attained only with the passage of time, which 
can also result in the loss of basic source materials. 

Historical biographies by their very nature are thus caught 
in a dilemma. If they are of personages in the distant past there 
is every possibility of the loss of original materials for struc¬ 
turing the biography. If they are of near-contemporaries the 
sources may be intact and even persons familiar with the hero 
or heroine may be alive to enliven the work with intimate 
memoirs, but then historic jjerspective is not attained. Only later 
generations can hope to have a proper perspective to assess the 
achievement of individuals who loom larger than life before their 
contemporaries. 

We have already seen how Chiplunkar’s biogpraphy unavoid¬ 
ably has got caught in this dilemma. The biographer of Dr. Joshi, 
Mrs. Kanitkar, is lucky that she is not really required to 
assess the achievement of her heroine; all that was needed was 
freedom from an attitude of adulation. 

With this attitude lively figures have been transformed into 
plaster patriots in most of the biographies of the period. The 
resulting portraits have little validity as human or historical docu¬ 
ments. It is possible to lengthen the list of requirements of a 
historical biography. It is enough if we point out that in die 
whole range of biographical works up to the end of nineteenth 
century only two biographies, that of Vishnushastri Chiplunkar 
by his brother and of Dr. Anandibai Joshi by Mrs. Kashitai 
Kanitkar approach the status of a historical biography. Bio¬ 
graphies of historic personages suffered from lack of utilisation of 
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source materials, either because theaie were not available or acces- 
sitile or because the authors themselves were not fully aware that 
soitrces form the essential ingredients. They were the result of 
patriotic fervour, which, when unaccompanied by the academic 
sfarit of a historian, is a (hmger to the composition of historical 
biographies. 
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SOME MARATHI HISTORICAL BIO¬ 
GRAPHIES IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


Dr. Narayan H. Kulkarnee 
(National Archives of India, New Delhi) 


I 

S. B. Mujumdar's Biography of Annasaheb Kirloskar 

“One might object that there is a great deal of digression in the 
present biography; but biographies of great and famous men are. 
not personal but historical. The biography is not complete unless 
in addition to the biographical details a history of contemporary 
religious, political and social conditions, etc., is given. To remove 
the objection [to this biography] that statements made in it are 
the results of imagination and inference, extracts from news¬ 
papers, books and private letters have been interwoven in the 
text. It is also hoped that thereby the author will not be held 
guilty of the charge of false pride, prejudice or exaggeration.” 
These remarks come from the pen of not a literary critic or a 
stud^t of history but S. B. Mujumdar in his preface to his 
biography of Annasaheb (alias B. P.) Kirloskar, published 
in 1904. 

Kirloskar (1843-85) revolutionised the Marathi theatre, 
particularly by introducing classical music, a tradition which still 
continues to hold its own in the face of stiff competition from film 
music and avant garde theatre trends. His own Saubhadra com¬ 
posed almost a century ago is a classic which is staged quite often 
and invariably draws crowds. Mujumdar was a talented actor 
and more than that a competent and shrewd manager of the 
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Kirloskar’s drama company. As sudi he had intimate perscmal 
knowledge of Kirloskar. But he collected other details not 
known to him from relatives and reliable friends. He has 
made ample use of contemporary newspapers like the Dhan- 
prakash, the Induprakash and the Native Opinion. He acknow¬ 
ledged by name those who helped him with materials. He 
fearlessly quotes adverse criticism of Kirloskar’s work. He uses 
footnotes not so much to cite his sources as to give his own criti¬ 
cal comments and useful information. In one of them he has 
listed twenty-eight public institutions in Poona whidb were set 
up by 1874 of which twenty had gone into obliidon by 1880. 
This biography is, of course, indispensable for a history of the 
Marathi theatre, but it is equally valuable for the information 
given by the author on nineteenth century Maharashtra. 

Mujumdar had earlier tried his hand at a biographical 
pamphlet on Bhaurao Kolhatkar (1901), a great talented singer- 
actor. Nevertheless it is most remarkable that a historical bio¬ 
graphy should emerge from a person who did not have much 
formal education. Later biographers can hardly improve upon 
this work except by way of adding literary criticism of Kirlos¬ 
kar’s three plays. 


II 

General Nature of Marathi Biographies 

Unfortunately the balanced, critical and historical approach 
of Mujtimdar does not herald a new age in twentieth century 
biographical literature in Marathi. Mujumdar proved an excep¬ 
tion. By and large Marathi biographers have continued the 
earlier tradition of approaching their work in the spirit of hero- 
worship rather than of historic assessment. Th^^ equate their 
task with that of the persons charged with delivering panegyrics 
at funerals. Flattery needs no factual basis and eulogies need 
no evidence. So primaiy sources are ignored. Occasionally 
claims of their use are made in the prefatoiy remarks, but the 
authorities are rarely dted to substantiate any statement; nor 
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are any bibliographies appended. So we have to take the author’s 
word for granted in the fulsome praise showered upon the hero 
or the heroine. * 

Quantitatively speaking biographical literature in Marathi 
became prolific in the twentieth century as compared to the nine¬ 
teenth century but it does not show enough improvement in 
quality. One comes across in the biographical section in Marathi 
libraries rows and rows of ‘Lives’, occasionally adorned with 
‘Letters’, standing in imposing but intolerable solemnity on the 
bookshelves, somewhat in the manner of courtiers eager to appre¬ 
ciate any casual remark from the divine lips of the sovereign. 
Th^ are testaments to the affection of relatives, admiration of 
partymen and occasionally to the industry of the hacks but not 
to the critical acumen of the biographers. Written in the manner 
of ‘Moral Tales for the Young*, the ‘Lives’ are treated as demons¬ 
trated examples for lessons to be derived. Such didactic purpose 
and patriotic fervour robs them of such value as th^ could have 
possessed for a proper study of history of the period. 

It is not easy to spot Inographies which can be r^rded as 
historical in this ‘Hall of Fame’. All biographies of non-Maha¬ 
rashtrians fall outside our scope as these are usually based on 
secondary books. Some of them like P. S. Bhase's Bismarck 
(1918) or Tolstoy (1920) or V. M. Bhuskute’s Karl Marx 
(1934) are voluminous. Others like V. L. Bhave’s Napoleon 
or Professor N. S. Phadke’s Dadabhai Naoroji have been praised 
1^ literary critics for their artistic presentation. It was possible 
for K. B, Godbole to use primary sources while writing on 
Mountstuart Elphinstone or Dupleix (1911), but he does not 
care to do so. 

An important modem biographer like Dhananjay Keer, who 
has respect for sources and is endowed with a critiral spirit, has 
to be kept out of our discussion as all his Marathi biographies 
have been translated from his own original works in English. 
For the same reas(»i C. V. Vaidya’s Shivaji, Annasaheb Lathe’s 
Shahu Chhatrapati or V. S. Vaicaskar’s Marathi adaptation of 
Sir Jadunath’s work cannot be .dealt with. 

L. R. Pangarkar and J. R. Ajgaonkar has dislin- 
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guished themselves by their wodcs on the prominent saint- 
poets of Maharashtra. Th^ combine * devotion and belief in 
miracles with literary research and critical acumen. Others are 
overflowing only with reverence. The saint poet most written 
about is Ramdas. There are more than a dozen works on him^ 
some rather polemical, a curious combination of credulity, literary 
r^earch, fanciful interpretations and acrimonious delate. By 
their very nature lives of saints and reli^ous leaders cannot be 
fit subjects for historical biographies and have therefore to be 
ruled out of our discussion. 

There are some excellent biographies of literary men and a 
great deal of research is involved in their composition. Promi¬ 
nent figures in Marathi literature, such as H, N. Apte, S. K. 
Kolhatkar, K. P. Khadilkar, R. G. Gadkari, V. M. Joshi, V. K. 
Rajwade, B. R. Tambe and Madliav Julian, have more biogra¬ 
phers tlian one. K. B. Marathe’s recent biography of Balkavi 
brings to light a great deal of new information through research 
into private papers. But in biographies of litlerateures the predo¬ 
minance of literary interests overshadows the historical nature of 
a biography. 

Interesting biographies of theatre personalities like Vishnu- 
das Bhave and Balgandharva, and of industrialists like Laxmanrao 
Kirloskar and V. K. Puranik are again beycmd our scope as they 
deal with only one aspect of life and are not presented as his¬ 
torical biographies. 


Ill 

D. N. Gokhale*s Ketkar 

Among all such miscellaneous biographies the one that is 
most interesting and also fulfilling the requirements of historical 
biograi^y is Dr. D. N. Gokhale’s Ph.D. dissertation on Dr. S. V. 
Ketkar (1954). Ketkar's enduring contribution to Marathi liter¬ 
ature is his encyclopaedia. To keep its printers fully engaged 
he wrote some novels of a most unusual kind. His sociological 
researdi is reflected in them. Like V. K. Rajwade he was an 
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original thinker and equally an eccentric. He started as a 
terrorist and ended up by filling a suit in a court of law to win 
independence for India ! Many stories of his strange ideas and 
even more strange ways of life were current. It would have 
been natural for Gk>khale to be tempted by them, but instead he 
fully substantiates whatever he writes. His biography is full of 
footnotes. Gokhale also takes care to balance the personal and 
other aspects of Dr. Ketkar’s life. To catch the essence of a 
colotirful and multidimensional personality like Ketkar and to 
show him in authentic light is a challenging task for the art and 
science of historical biography and Dr. Gokhale has met it suc¬ 
cessfully. Even then Mrs. Sheelvati Ketkar, Dr. Ketkar’s 
German wife, did not feel satisfied and has recently come forward 
with a memoir to do what she considered as full justice to her 
husband’s memoiy. 


IV 

Shivaji Bioffraphies and D. V. Kale's Work 

The sad state of historical biography in Marathi literature 
is nowhere else so clearly evident as in the dozen or so major 
Marathi biographies of Shivaji published in the twentieth century. 
Patriotism and not search for truth has been the prime moti¬ 
vating factor in their composition. 

Leaving aside such popular attempts in this direction as 
those of G. N. Datar (1906), M. A. Sahasrabuddhe (1911) or 
S. V. Pendse, Kavade Master, Athalye Guruji and the like we 
come across the first major work by K. A. Kduskar, published in 
1907. He used all the sources which were available till then. 
Bdng the first detailed Marathi biography it became popular and 
a s^nd edition was brought out in 1920 in which the author 
toc^ note of sources which came to light in the meanwhile and 
through his notes gave reasons for rejecting some of them. This 
biography has also been translated into English by Professor 
Takakhav. Though regarded as a major work at the time it has 
now beoome utterly outdated mainly ^cause major sources such 
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as Paramanand’s SImxibharat, many Maratha family papers of 
the Shivaji period, translations of basic Mughal and Adilshahi 
documents or the Portuguese sources were not available to 
Keluskar. Also Keluskar does not regard the creation of 
Maratha nation as the result of a common endeavour led by 
Shivaji; he attributes it all to his hero who, according to him, 
modelled himself upon his father Shahaji. If this was the honest 
opinion of Kduskar after an objective study it could be seriously 
discussed. But one suspects that it is tinged with a bias for his 
own Maratha community. 

The next major work is that of Dr. G. S. Sardesai pub¬ 
lished as a part of his series of MaratH Riyasat entitled Shako-* 
korta ShUvaji. Because of his association with Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, Sardesai could make use of more sources, particularly 
tiiose in Persian. But then he also shares Sir Jadunath*s pre¬ 
judices against Marathi sources particularly Jedhe chronology. 
He studc to the old date of Shivaji’s birth. He also differed 
from Sarkar in some respects, especially in his notion that 
Shivaji’s mission was to establish Hindawi Swaraj. He regards 
Shivaji's southern expedition as a part of this larger plan. 
Credit must be given to Sardesai for fixing and popularising in 
the public mind the main details of Shivaji’s life with catchy 
titles. When V. K. Bhave (1955) published his work the stage 
was set for a definitive biography with the discovery and ready 
availability of major sources. The gist of many controversies 
that had taken place in the earlier decade could also give direc¬ 
tion for the composition. But Bhave was incapable of an 
objective approach and academically ill-equipped to tackle the 
material. He gives some references within the text but is on the 
whole overwhelmed by the greatness of his hero. 

B. M. Purandare (1958) achieved overnight success with his 
biography which has run into half a dozen editions. The inbuilt 
popularity of the subject itsdf, Purandare’s own popularity as an 
orator on the subject, and his entertaining style, were all res¬ 
ponsible for this triumi^. But Purandare himself does not 
claim his work to be a historical biography, nor does he present 
it as such. Despite his mastery of detml and deep study of 
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Marathi sources Purandare at his best remsuns a sophisticated, 
modem hakharkar. 

In Balshastri Hardas (1960) hero-worship gets out of 
bounds. He quotes from secondary works whenever he feels like 
and interpretes them in bis own way. He believes in Rajwade’s 
flight of fanqr that Shivaji's object in visiting Agra was to take 
a long jump and murder Aurangzeb right in the durbar ! 

Of a far different character is T. S. Shejwalkar’s work 
(1964) which won a Government award. It contains an incom¬ 
plete introduction, some notes and articles, a draft outline of the 
proposed biography and a list of relevant books. The lOO-page 
introduction takes a grand sweep at the entire course of Indian 
history; the author comes to the brass tacks of the background 
to Shivaji’s rise rather late. This result of a life-time’s study 
by a serious historian could have become a standard Marathi bio¬ 
graphy but for the fact that it was published posthumously in an 
incomplete stage. 

In Shejwalkar’s work, for the first time we get a list of 993 
works in various languages which can be consulted for a Shivaji 
biography. It is noteworthy that the author cites only 13 works 
as primary sources; a documentary publication like the Marathi 
translation of Burhan-i-Masiri is listed among secondary works ! 

Of a similar nature is S. M. Pagdi’s ShivorCharitra-EK 
Abhyas (1971) comprising his three lectures delivered at Shivaji 
University and nine articles on various aspects. Of all the 
Marathi writers on Shivaji Pagdi is the only one who is not over¬ 
come with awe for his hero’s achievements. He is endowed with 
a spirit of enquiry, keeps an open mind and raises many funda¬ 
mental questions both relating to Shivaji’s mission and the details 
of his life. Also unlike most other Marathi biographers of 
Shivaji Pagdi enjoys the advantage of first-rate familiarity with 
Persian. It is needless to repeat that Pagdi’s bode is a prepara¬ 
tory study and not the final product. 

Unfortunately Pagdi’s biography in English published on the 
occasion of Shivaji G>ronation Tercentenary (1974) belies the 
hopes raised by his previous study. We can only pray that he 
may give us the mature fruit of his labours over the years in a 
detailed, comprehensive Marathi biography. Such hopes can no 
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longer be entertained from Professor D. V. Potdar who was 
oommissicmed by the Maharashtra Government several years ago. 
In 1972 V. S. Bendre published his voluminous biograi^iy in which 
a huge mass of undigested material is presented. It is characterised 
Bendre’s lack of method and inability to draw firm conclu¬ 
sions. 

To-date the best Marathi biography of Shivaji is the one by 
D. V. Kale (1960) which has nm into three Marathi and two 
Hindi editions so far. The author has taken advantage of every 
new edition to revise his work in minor details. The greatest 
merit of the work is the masterly condensation of an over¬ 
whelming mass of data and systematic presentation. A chrono¬ 
logy, a note on the sources, reprints of 18 letters which are our 
nearest approadi to Shivaji’s correspondence and illustrations 
have enhanced its value as a historical biography. Kale does 
not dte his authorities either in the body of the text or ps foot¬ 
notes or at the end of the chapters. But there is no doubt that 
he has used his sources with utmost caution and discernment. 
Lack of passion and an admirable restraint in every aspect are 
other merits of this biography. 

It is well-nigh impossible for a Marathi biographer of Shivaji 
to be thoroughly objective but Kale has done his best. An example 
of Kale’s subjectivity is his attempt to read Shivaji’s character 
in his face and mode of dress. Similarly Kale has also fallen 
prey to the popular notion that Shivaji was a deliverer of the 
Hindus. No (me so far has cited sufficient evidence to disprove 
the liberal nature of Muslim rule in Maharashtra prior to the 
rise of Shivaji, While we may appreciate Kale’s work it remains 
to be stressed that a standard, detailed and historical Marathi bio¬ 
graphy of Shivaji still remains a desideratum. 

Primary sources are scattered in many languages, such as 
Persian, Marathi, Hindi, Emglish, Sanskrit, Dutch, Portuguese 
and French and seomdary sources in many more languages. Since 
we are not likely to have one person suffidently well-equipped 
with such diverse lingpaistic skills combined with the historian’s 
ability to weigh the evidence critically, perhaps, such a biography 
can only be a joint enterprise. 
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V 

Biographies of Other Medieval Maharashtrians : Sambhaji 

In the twentieth century there are not enough biographies of 
historic personages that merit our attention. A brief life-sketch 
of Bakhshibahadur Jiwabadada Kerkar (N. V. Rajadhyaksha, 
1907) is more a dynastic account of the Sindias rather than of 
their General. Some original documents have been reproduced 
in the appendix. Among the available biographies of Ahalyabai 
Holkar that by V. N. Dev (1911) is superior. But only published 
sources have been used; use of original documents in the Indore 
Archives and the Peshwa Daftar is conspicuous by its absence. 

It is a moot point whether G. S. Sardesai’s Nanasaheb 
Peshwa (1926) should be regarded as a historical biography or 
straight histoiy. Sardesai is the first Indian historian of the 
Marathas who has covered the whole range of Maratha history. 
Though some parts of it have been separately published as histori¬ 
cal biographieSi Sardesai’s approach to the course of Maratha 
activities is not entirely or exclusively biographical. It, there¬ 
fore, appears to be advisable to treat him as a historian rather than 
as a biographer. 

N. K. Behare's Bajirao I (1930), G. D. Savarkar’s Veer 
Bairagi (1924), his brother N. D. Savaikar’s Tatya Tope (1932) 
and L. N. Joshi’s Maharana Pratap (1922) were never intended 
as serious histories; they are rather like pegs on which the hats 
of patriotic propaganda are conveniently hung. 

After Independence the practice of writing full-fledged his¬ 
torical biograj^es of persons in earlier centuries based on original 
sources appeared to have almost come to an end when in 1948 
K. S. Thakaray (the father of the present Shiv Sena Chief) 
published a voluminous book called Kongo Bapuji. Its alternative 
title is *a history of the revolution at Satara’ and that is the hard 
core of this voluminous so-called biography. Rango Bapuji was 
a faithful servant of Raja Pratapsinha, deposed Chhatrapati of 
Satara, who pleaded for him for several years in England. This 
biography is the Marathi version of Maj. B. D. Basu’s Story 
of Satara padded with Thakaray’s anti-Brahman tirade, rambling, 
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casteist interpretation of the whole course of Maratha history up 
to 1947 and a strange nuxture of anecdotes, dialogues composed 
by the author himself and copies of original documents. Though 
written in an interestingly provocative style it cannot be regarded 
as a serious attempt at critical, historical biography. 

In 1960 V. S. Bendre raised a storm of controversy by his 
biography of Sambhaji, the son of Shivaji who is shown as ^tter 
than his father in some respects. Bendre had been diligently 
collecting the materials for many years and had even established 
a separate office for this purpose. Credit is certainly due to him 
for bringing this material to light and for removing many mis¬ 
conceptions about Sambhaji popularised by writers of fiction. But 
his interpretation of many documents left much to be desired and 
gave rise to a spate of criticism. Bendre concentrates on wars 
and relies mostly on Factory Records; also he has ignored some 
Sanskrit and Portuguese sources and particularly Marathi docu¬ 
ments of the Sambhaji period edited by S. N. Joshi. Combined 
with this are lack of methodical presentation and Bendre’s almost 
unreadable style thus spoiling excellent material which in the 
hands of a better historian would have been used intelligently to 
yield fruitful results. 

Bendre, however, helped Dr. Mrs. Kamal Gokhale to some 
extent. With that initial assistance she continued her researches 
on Sambhaji and earned a doctoral degree. She then went on 
to publish her Lif-e of Sambhaji (1971) which is an expanded 
Marathi version of her doctoral dissertation. Consequently it 
possesses all the pre-requisites of a proper historical biography, 
such as footnotes citing the authority, a critical bibliography of 
sources, an index to places and persons, a glossary and even a list 
of officers during Sambhaji's regime ,* only a chronology is lack¬ 
ing. She is happily free from any sort of bias and is balanced 
in her judgement. She has used as many sources as she could 
including those in Portuguese, Persian and Sanskrit which Bendre 
had ignored. Her chapters on Sambhaji’s warfare with all his 
enemies are rather tedious and one finds it difficult to follow her 
through the maze of battles, the source materials not being well- 
processed. 

Her most important chapters are those relating to Sambhaji's 
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administration and religious policy which should help the rdiabiUta* 
tictti of that unfortunate prince. One wishes, however, that she 
h^ been more critical in weighing her evidence. She appears 
to accept whatever is said in an old document without consider¬ 
ing the probabilities of the case. For example, is it really 
possible that Sambhaji wrote to Ramsing of Jaipur in Sanskrit ? 
The original documents are missing; only copies are available. 
There was more reason for Sambhaji to write to Marwad who 
had espoused the cause of Prince Akbar. Was it possible for 
Sambhaji to defend a fortress deep in the south and return to 
Maharashtra within a month whatever the inscription might 
say ? The Dutch may report that he sent an army of 10,000 
against the Mughal Subhadar of Patna; but all of Sambhaji’s 
forces were locked up in Maharashtra; he could not have spared 
such a large contingent. Mere dignified conduct in the Mughal 
prison does not make Sambhaji a martyr. Mrs. Gokhale is 
carried away by popular sentiment in this respect. Manned is 
usually a gossip-monger but he happened to be in the Mughal 
camp while we do not know about Ishwardas Nagar’s presence. 
Consequently the former is more useful for our knowledge of 
Mughal activities. Mrs. Gokhale also loses the main thread of 
the narrative in detailing Maratha activities in the south in which 
Sambhaji’s presence is doubtful. Nor need she have dwelt at 
such length upon Rajaram and Pondicherry which had nothing 
to do with Sambhaji and repeat it too whereas the readers would 
have appreciated some information on the relationship between 
the two brothers. Notwithstanding all these and other short¬ 
comings Mrs. Gokhale’s work makes the grade of a proper 
historical biography which most other Marathi biographies so 
described do not. 


/ 


VI 


N. C. Kelkafs TUak Biography 


Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak has been the most popular 
subject for Marathi biographers in the twentieth centuiy. We 
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liave already menticmed in the earlier article K. B. Sahasra* 
buddhe’s brief sketch published immediatdy after Tilak was 
jailed for sedition (1897). When he was jailed for the tiiird 
time in 1908 L. R. Pangarkar and S. K. Damle came out with 
brief sketches, A. V. Kulkami with a voluminous account of 
Tilak’s life between 1901-8 and S. G. Purohit with a panegyric 
which was promptly proscribed under the Press Act. 

Meanwhile K. A. Guruji commemorated Tilak’s 50th birthday 
in 1906 with a biography based on information directly collected 
from Tilak and his elderly relatives. It makes very interesting 
reading no doubt but all biographies published during Tilak's life¬ 
time have to be treated as sources for biography and not as full 
biographies in themselves. It has been reckoned that by 1947 
thirty Marathi biographies of Tilak were available; to-date their 
number may run to half a century including smaller ones for 
students and the more important one by Professor N. R. Phatak 
but excluding Gangadhar Gadgil’s biographical novel in two parts. 

In this plethora of Tilak biographies the one that is unique 
in several ways is N, C. Kelkar’s two-volume biography. Its 
popularity can be guaged by the fact that when the first volume 
came out in 1923 an edition of 10,000 was sold out in no time 
and admirers booked orders in advance for the second volume 
which was published five years later. There is no other Marathi 
biography which runs into nearly 2,000 pages as this one. 

For our purpose, what is most important'is that this is the 
only biography in Marathi written as a historical biography speci¬ 
fically described as such the biographer who was himself a 
historian of sorts. This biograj^y can be better titled as *a 
chronicle of Tilak and his times’. In fact, it is not so much a 
biography of Tilak as a history of modem Maharashtra and partly 
of India up to 1920. It has become voluminous because the 
author has given biographical sketches of persons (at least 
thirty on a rough reckoning) and detailed descriptions of events 
with which Tilak was hardly concerned or if so only remotdy. 
For example, Kelkar has described Maharashtra before Tilak in 
a chapter of fifty pages, which any other* author would have 
reduc^ to a few pages. Tilak did not attend Curzon’s Ddhi 
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durbar nor does he appear to have written atoat it but a whole 
chapter has been devoted to it; similar is the case with a number 
of political conferences which Tilak did not attend. In fact, in 
the appendix to the chapter on Talak’s incarceration at Mandalay 
Kdkar informs us that he had planned to give a short history 
of India for these six years but dropped it mainly for fear of 
further increasing the bulk of the biography ! A few items 
would be found irrelevant, such as a description of Dongri jail 
in verse composed in 1906 (presumably by Kelkar himself) in 
the chapter on Tilak's first jail term which he spent with Agarkar 
in Dongri in 1882. 

But it has to be admitted that on the whole the information 
contained in the biography fits in with the total picture of Maha¬ 
rashtra and India during the days of Tilak which Kelkar wanted 
to project. His pen-pictures of personalities even indirectly 
connected with Tilak are equally illuminating and informative. 
Whatever literary critics may say about the bulk of the biography 
students of history at any rate are grateful rather than resmtful 
that Kelkar has recorded all he knew and could collect, and has 
preserved it for posterity. He was in a vantage position. He 
was intimately connected with Tilak for well-nigh twenty-five 
years, was his right-hand man and his political successor in a 
manner of speaking. No one else could have known as much 
as well and as closely as Kelkar did about the public and private 
life of Tilak. 

But in his preface to the first volume even Kelkar complains 
about the paucity of source material. He has explained the vari¬ 
ous ways in which a biography can be written and stressed that 
his sole purpose has been not only to give detailed information 
on every episode but to substantiate and support it fully. For tlus 
purpose he could not rely on memory and personal knowledge 
alone. He could use Guruji's biography for Tilak’s early life 
and printed accounts of Tilak’s trials. The only item that could 
be allied autobiographical was some notes prepared by Tilak for 
the omnsel in the case filed against durol. 

Tilak periodically destroyed his correspondence and all 
papers were burnt whenever there was an alarm of police raid. 
For the same reason diaries of contemporaries w^ not avtulable. 
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A public appeal didted not more than ten important letters of 
Tilak. He could not get hold of old newspapers cither. The 
Kesari and to some extent the Dhanprakash have been his main 
sources according to him. He says that he collected some infor¬ 
mation from other sources too but does not spedfy from whom. 
Memoirs of Sharangpani, some of which have been in the form 
of Tilak-Agarkar dialogues, and a few collected by S. V. Bapat 
(and later published in three volumes) presumably fall into this 
category. 

Nevertheless Kelkar has extensively used either in the body 
of the chapters or as appendices to them such newspapers re¬ 
ports, memoirs, and private correspondence (nearly 450 letters for 
the 2nd volume) as he could easily lay hands upon. In fact the 
whole sixty-five pages chapter on Mandalay is nothing but cor¬ 
respondence and an interview with Tilak, with cmly prefatory 
remarks from Kelkar himself; 141 documents and letters have 
been fully or partly quoted in the chapter on Tilak’s sojourn in 
England. In spite of this Kelkar cannot be fully absolved from 
the diarge that he has not cared to consult and utilise all the 
materials that could have been available to him, some with little 
effort. He has practically ignored the Marhatta which was ready 
at hand, and the Dnmprakash has been put to little use probably 
because it was a Moderate party paper. Similarly The Times of 
India, the Amrita Bazar Pairika, and a number of newspapers 
published in England could have been available to Kelkar had he 
taken the trouble to use them. Occasionally he does quote from 
them but it cannot be said that he has used them fully. 

In the preface to the first volume Kelkar confesses that 
neither people could know what kind of information would be 
useful to the biographer nor could he explain it to them him¬ 
self. An appeal for it has been made in this preface but the 
second volume does not mention its result. 

A later biographer (in English), S. L. Karandikar, also com¬ 
plains : “I had to conclude, after a diligent enquiry into a num¬ 
ber of places, that mass of valuable material has been bst beycmd 
all hope of recovery.” This may be partially true so far as 
^ort-lived Marathi newspapers and Tilak's correspondence is 
ooncemed. 
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But a great deal of well-preserved source material on Tilak 
has become accessible now, which Kdkar could hot use. Kelkar, 
in fact, was caught in a dilemma in the use of source material 
and also in giving full information. A large number of persons 
connected with Tilak were living and it would have been harm¬ 
ful to them to iise or to disclose, certain private information. 
He could have waited to collect and disclose all he could but 
then his memory would have faded by that time. The result 
would have been a purely documentary biography, without that 
personal touch which has immeasurably added to the value ot 
his biography. 

Kelkar decided not to wait for the controversies to settle 
down and passions to set at rest. As mentioned in his preface 
to the first volume he preferred to draw upon fresh memory 
and available materials leaving it to later generations to com¬ 
plete what he could not Had he waited G. S. Khaparde, Tilak's 
devoted lieutenant, no longer afraid of the police, would have 
gladly showed his diaries; the dead and buried controversies 
would have no longer prevented the Servants of India Society 
from according access to Gokhale Papers. More important, all 
the archival material in the government custody of Bombay, New 
Delhi and London repositories would have beai accessible. Inci¬ 
dentally the present author has been instrumental in supplying 
Tilak’s interested letters from Mandalay jail and many letters 
in the Khaparde Collection for the Collected Works of TUedt which 
have been recently published. 

A historical biography is to be judged as much by the sources 
used as by the manner in which these are used. And in this 
respect Kelkar has been extremely careless. Many letters are 
undated and without mention of the place from where written; 
Kelkar quotes them as th^ Quite a few contain obscure 
references which are not explained an 3 rwhere. How could Eng¬ 
lishmen and non-Maharashtrians have written in Marathi ? Even 
Tilak wrote in English from Mandalay. Kelkar has obviously 
translated English letters into Marathi without saying so. 
Occasionally he says that what he quotes is a summary. This 
could mean that not only Kelkar deletes many sentences but also 
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alters them for convenience, but he does not care to clarify. He 
informs us^ that Tilak’s letter of resignation from the Deccan 
Education Society comprised 22 clauses spread over about 
forty pages. What he quotes are fifteen unnumbered paragraphs 
contained in about «ght printed pages. One begins to wonder if 
Kelkar has ddiberately suppressed some vital portiems. It was 
essential to quote it in exienso, particularly when he himself 
informs that there were public controversies in 1916 and 1919 
on what exactly Tilak had written. Many more examples of 
Kelkar's carelessness in quotations can be cited but are not 
necessary. 

The entire biography is without a single footnote; whatever 
authorities are cited are within the body of the text. But when 
he does not cite the authority how are we to agree that all he writes 
is fully substantiated or supported ? 

A voluminous biography of this order certainly needed a 
detailed subject index as well as an index to places and persons. 
All we have is a sketchy index of persons occurring in the first 
volume only and here, too, subject entries have been given only 
for Tilak and none else; even this index as well as the preface 
which is absolutely essential to know Kelkar’s methodology have 
been deleted in the collected edition of Kelkar’s works ! 

Historical interpretations of a person’s life and missiem may 
vary but factual accuracy is a factor that should distinguish his¬ 
torical biographies from ordinary or personal ones. In a critique 
of the biography in several issues of Vizndha-DnaftrVistar (1924 
and 1928) Professor N. R. Phatak has listed about twenty in¬ 
accurate statements, which he says he came across casually. In 
their reviews in the jynanpfdkcish later published in book form as 
Tiktk-Jeevan-Rahasya B. M. Ambekar and S. G. Deodhar have 
added a few more. In the light of material now available and 
even by checking up that which was accessible to Kelkar the 
list rati be leng^ened. But a closer examination shows up that 
the errors pointed out by Phatak at least are minor and not rele^ 

vant to the essential biography. 

It does not matter in Tilak’s life that W. B. Phadke was 
transported for life and not hanged; or that Agarkar was 
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Konkanastha and not Karhada Brahman or that the names of 
jurors in 1908 trial have not been correctly given. 

A. K. Priyolkar has recently established that Dr. Bhau Daji 
was bom in 1824, but what is its importance in a Tilak bio¬ 
graphy ? S. G. Deodhar clarifies that Ranade’s friendly persua¬ 
sion resulted in Agarkar’s public apology to Tilak in 1892, but 
that is precisely what Kelkar writes. Nevertheless one wonders 
that Kelkar should not remember that Tilak’s son was studying 
in New Poona and not Fergusson College. He should have clari¬ 
fied that when he refers to offices remaining open on the day 
Tilak died he is alluding to commercial firms ; government offices 
were already closed as it was a Sunday. 

An example of suppressio veri is the failure to note that 
some articles in connection with Shivaji festival were not Tilak’s. 
One suspects that Kelkar has deliberatdy failed to mention K. P. 
Khadilkar as the author since the latter was his personal rival. 
At the same time one should not blame Kdkar for mere printing 
errors or those carried over from the original sources. No bio¬ 
graphy of this size can be completely free from errors and it 
would be uncharitable on that score to doubt seriously as Dr. D. N. 
Gokhale does, its total value by and large as a reliable reference 
work on Tilak. Carping critics may magnify minor mistakes, 
but it should be noted that in the past half a century since its 
publication none has pointed out any major blunder in it that 
can take away or tarnish the basic character of Tilak’s life and 
mission. At the same time Kelkar should not be r^rded as the 
sole authority for substantiating any statement regarding Tilak. 

Professor Phatak accuses Kelkar of blind hero-worship, but 
the single greatest merit of Kelkar’s work is the human approach 
and charity towards Tilak’s political opponents. It is true that 
Kdkar never bluntly underlines Tilak’s faults, failings and mis¬ 
takes. But at the same time he does not hesitate to show his 
dififerences with Tilak on many points. His criticism is implied 
rather than direct. 

Many blind admirers of Tilak are known to have been un¬ 
happy with Kelkar’s biography on this account (cf. N. V. Joshi- 
rao in Memoirs of Kelkar collected by S. V. Bapat). For 
examine, Kelkar was of the opinion that Tilak should not have 
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, gone up to the Privy Council in the case against Chirol as he did 
not expect from the British jury justice against a white man 
and a devotee angrily argued with him on this account ! A page 
title says (p. 389, Vol. I) : ‘Tilak loses control of his words*, 
in connection with Deccan Sabha wWch Ranade set up as Tilak 
had managed to capture the Sarvajanik Sabha. Examples can be 
multiplied but are not necessary. 

Kelkar’s style is anecdotal, more befitting a bakharkar than 
a historian but he never deifies his hero nor does he endow him 
with superhuman or extraordinary powers. Equally no one 
could have been as charitable, fair, liberal and highminded as 
Kelkar has been in the treatment of Tilak's opponents, such as 
Ranade, Agarkar, or Gokhale. These qualities were ingrained in 
the very personality of Kelkar for which he was well-known and 
which are fully reflected in his biography. A certain amount of 
partisan spirit is inevitable in a faithful follower of twenty-five 
years standing. It is displayed in the way in which Kelkar 
handles social reforms which he himself favoured but to which 
he appears to be indifferent on account of Tilak or in the manner 
in which he describes Moderate politics although he himself can 
be seen nearer to them than to> Tilak in spirit. But when it 
comes to individuals Kelkar does not allow himself to be clouded 
by party spirit and is free with praise for their good work. None 
could have appreciated Pandita Ramabai’s proselytising activities ; 
yet Kelkar does not fail to mention that at least she was not 
dominated by the Europeans. The only personality to suffer at 
Kelkar’s hands is Khadilkar, a personal rival as mentioned earlier, 
who has not been given his due place in depicting Tilak’s acti¬ 
vities. 

Critics of Tilak found many unsavoury attributes in his 
character. Undoubtedly Kelkar has toned them down. Especially 
they saw in Tilak an ambitious man ruthlessly determined to 
capture the leadership of Maharashtra. They were sore because 
he succeeded by means fair or foul according to them. They can 
be disappointed beause Tilak has not been shown in the light in 
which th^ wanted to see him. A reason can be tha^ Kelkar 

18 
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joined Tilak in 1896 when the latter had already gained ascend¬ 
ancy. 

A. J. Karandikar fdt that Tilak's connections with the 
terrorists have not been explored and went on to write an un- 
authenticated volume on it. Even today admiration of some 
Westerners or Muslims for Tilak is qualified. What Kelkar has 
done is to g^ve a plentitude of materials for others to pick up 
and interpret in their own way. He himself offers no historic 
assessment and rightly so as time was not yet ripe for it. It is 
to be noted that Tilak’s personality does not get lost in the multi¬ 
plicity of minor details. His own portrayal is suffused with 
« 3 rmpathy, deep understanding, critical and analytical approach, 
narrative power, liberal attitude and all of these of high order. 
With all its shortcomings Kelkar’s intimacy with Tilak combined 
with his native talents has resulted in the best historical bio¬ 
graphy in the whole range of twentieth century Marathi liter¬ 
ature. No later biographer of Tilak or historian of his times 
can afford to ignore this seminal, perceptive magnum opus. 


VII 

Professor N. R. Phatak*s Biographies 

Ranade 

A discussion of the best Tilak biography leads us to a consi¬ 
deration of the most important biographies of Tilak’s political 
opponents Justice M. G. Ranade and Hon’ble G. K. Gokhale, 
both by Professor N. R. Phatak. The trinity of Ranade-Tilak- 
Gokhale has been universally recognised as the most prominent 
makers of modem Maharashtra or rather the leading Maha¬ 
rashtrian makers of Modem India. 

Though not as voluminous as Kelkar’s Tilak, Phatak’s 
Ranade (1st edn. 1924, 2nd edn. 1966) has been regarded as 
the most ‘comprehensive and detailed work’, one of the ‘chief 
mines out of which the facts of Ranade’s career have been digged 
out* by James Kdlock for his own short English biography (1926). 

Undoubtedly Phatak’s is the most informative biography in 
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the literature now available on Kanade. But Ranade’s public 
activities were so multifarious that presumably it is difficult for 
any biographer to cover them all. For ocample. File No. 443 
in Gokhale Papers (now in the custody of National Archives of 
India) contains about forty letters from Ranade to Gokhale giv¬ 
ing us glimpses into his work, particularly in 1899. When one 
turns to Phatak’s biography for explanation, clarification or 
information one is disappointed. We need not go into details 
of the subjects of this file; suffice it to say that Phatak does not 
appear to have consulted it at all. 

On the other hand Phatak had the unique advantage of usmg 
Ranade’s own surviving papers given to him by Mrs. Ranade; 
one does not know the whereabouts of this record now. Similarly, 
Phatak had diligently collected materials from a number of 
contemporary newspapers which are now extinct. One might get 
occasional references in the Government reports on vernacular 
newspapers, but otherwise Phatak’s biography is now our only 
source of information. For his expanded second edition 
Phatak has also used materials from the Bombay Ck>vernment 
archives. But the manner in which he has used them shows up 
minor flaws. Phatak does not quote Ranade’s protest to the 
Government in 1879 speaking of Government’s unjust suspidons 
against him in connection with Poona fires and seeking retransfer 
to Nasik from Dhulia (File No. 203, Pt. I, Gokhale to Haribhau, 
29 Sq>t. 1903). He relies on Mrs. Ranade’s celebrated remi¬ 
niscences but her memory failed her in this respect. Nor does 
Phatak quote Ranade’s application to the Governor in 1880. Is 
it because these petitions do not fit in with the halo around the 
hero created by the author ? From File No. 443 mentioned 
above it would appear that Ranade had not sought the Govemoi'’s 
advice on accepting a better-paid position in Baroda’s judicial 
service, as stated by Phatak, but had conveyed his dedsion to 
continue in Her Majesty’s Service. Similarly, it is surprising 
that while the Governor had merely sought the Chief Justice’s 
advice on Ranade’s appointment as Joint Judge at Nasik he 
should inform Ranade that sudi appointment was reliably taking 
place (ibid.). Also while such momentous discussions regarding 
Ranade’s career and loyalty were taking place in 1880, Phatak 
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states that nothing special occurred during the year {Ranadi, 
p. 208). 

But then Fhatak practically vies with Kelkar in the careless 
manner of using sources. He too does not always give the dates 
of the letters. It may not be possible to maintain imiformity of 
method in using the material, but a meticulous historical bio¬ 
grapher would take care to mention that summaries are in his 
own words or that he has translated the original. 

Unlike Kelkar^ Phatak cites some authorities in the footnotes, 
but most references are within the body of the text and there is 
no guarantee that he would substantiate every statement. In 
fact, even references to archival materials have not been cited. 
There is no bibliography. Like Kelkar, Phatak too gives us only 
a glimpse of the sources in the preface. The index is faulty and 
inadequate; there is no separate entry even for an important 
person like Mrs. Ramabai Ranade. There is no chronology, no 
list of Ranade’s published and unpublished writings and speeches. 
Phatak should have confined himself to summarising only un¬ 
published speeches. Both Kelkar and Phatak would appear to 
be almost determined to render the task of using their biographies 
as reference works as difficult as possible. This is further 
compotmded by Phatak’s loose manner of writing. For example, 
he seriously informs us (p. 149) that the Rev. Nilkanthshastri 
who was opposing Swami Dayanand was Christian by rdigion but 
Hindu by caste ! He does not even give the title of Mrs. Rama 
bai Ranade’s celebrated book of memoirs correctly (p. 184). On 
page 189 there is reference to a letter to Tilak-Agarkar in con¬ 
nection with the Press Act. It is difficult to make out whether 
the letter was from Ranade or from ‘Sarvajanik Kaka*. There 
does not appear to be any other evidence besides Phatak’s state¬ 
ment to support that Ranade advised Tilak-Agarkar in setting up 
New English school in Poona, Gopalrao Joshi published in the 
Pune-Vaibhav the names of those who attended the Panch-Houd 
mission function the very next day and not six memths after 
(p. 316). The Society revived by Ranade was Deccan Verna¬ 
cular Translation Society (not Deccan Vernacular Sodety) and 
it was already in existence. Then which is the new institution 
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founded by Ranade ? (p. 368). 

Phatak’s passing judgements on certain persons are also not 
justified by history. Malharrao Graikwad of Barodia ¥/as more 
wicked than unfortunate. Pandita Kamabai was no doubt a most 
brilliant lady of her time but her achievement is not such as to 
regard her as a perennial honour for Maharashtra. 

The above are only a few instances of Phatak’s carelessness ; 
thorough examination may reveal many more examples. But 
what really detracts from the merits of this otherwise infonna- 
tive, historical biography is the deification of Ranade and the 
cantankerous, partisan spirit displayed by Phatak. 

The glorification starts from the very opening sentence of 
the biography by which w*e are informed that ‘Ranade who gave 
a new turning to modern political history of India by his un¬ 
equalled knowledge, policy and achievemoat was born at Niphad’. 
Thus Ranade’s place in history is predetermined. He was bom 
great; not that he achieved greatness (which is not what the author 
has really in mind). Child Madhav is described with the honor¬ 
ific Rao throughout, though how Mahadeo becomes Madhav is 
not explained. We are further informed that what appeared as 
faults in childhood were in reality virtues. 

It is no wonder that Phatak should justify reformist Ranade’s 
second marriage with a young girl tmlike his firm friend Vishnu- 
shastri Pandit who chose a widow. He also supports acceptance 
of dowry by Ranade in his brothers’ marriages. Ranade could 
lose his proverbially calm temper; he could be so discourteous as 
to argue over decorations at a birthday party ; he could misjudge 
a person as in respect of Pandita Ramabai. But Phatak is deter¬ 
mined to portray his hero as a god-like person with no human 
failings whatever. 

Professor A. M. Joshi suggests that possibly Mrs. Ranade’s 
commissioning the author and anxiety to see the work published 
before her death (which sadly took place a fortnight later) could 
have made Phatak so worshipful and reverential. But he does 
not change this attitude even in the revised expansimi published 
forty-two years later. Combined with this are the critical re- 
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marks against Vishnushastri Chiplunkar, Tilak and his party-men. 
Phatak goes to the extent of not even mentioning Tilak by name 
in the work he did to help the Indian revenue officials involved 
in the case against Commissioner A. T. Crawford. Tilak and 
Ranade were more or less juxtaposed as antagonists in the last 
quarter of the twentieth century. Despite the great reverence in 
which the former held the latter, beautifully expressed in an 
obituary that is celebrated in Marathi literature, Tilak was deter¬ 
mined to dislodge Ranade from the leadership of Maharashtra. 
It is also possible that even in 1924 it was necessary to rehabi¬ 
litate Ranade’s public image. But Phatak himself has recounted 
in the preface to the second edition how in the twentieth century 
Ranade has received his due place in modern Indian history. If 
so, was it not now necessary to give a dispassionate and detached 
account of the bygone controversies instead of taking sides, attack¬ 
ing opponents and fighting fresh battles ? There is no doubt 
that one gets in Kelkar’s work much more detailed and much less 
partisan account of the episodes, events and controversies common 
to Tilak and Ranade. 

Nevertheless the biographies by Phatak and Kelkar are com¬ 
plementary to each other for a history of Maharashtra in the 
nineteenth century. We will get only a partial account if we 
read one without the other. As in respect of Kelkar’s work liter¬ 
ary critics have found fault with Phatak for packing it with too 
much information, but can it be denied that it helps us to 
understand the times in which Ranade lived ? Admittedly 
Phatak’s purpose is to rehabilitate and worship Ranade rather 
than comprehend him or make the reader understand how 
Ranade achieved eminence. But in so doing Phatak has given 
us details which are not to be found anywhere nor available any 
longer. (Even Kelkar does not mention Tilak’s booklet in the 
Age of Consent Bill controversy to whidi Pathak refers). The 
claims of Phatak’s work to be regarded as a historical biography 
rest on the research and industry gone into its making, not in 
the manner of presentation. 
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Gokhale 

Great expectations were raised when Phatak's centenary 
biography of G. K. Gokhale was announced. The Servants of 
India Society had originally commissioned the author in 1924; 
but the incomplete manuscript was lost in the fire at the 
Aiyabhushan Press; the greater loss was of contemporary 
Marathi newspapers. Luckily Phatak had already made notes 
from them. Any biographer would gain from the fresh source 
materials in the form of published memoirs, biographies, speeches, 
further research work, etc., which became available in the 
succeeding forty years or so. Fortunately Gokhale's private 
papers were also preserved. Additionally Phatak had the privi¬ 
lege of detailed discussions spread over a number of years with 
those who were Gokhale’s intimates. Phatak has enumerated 
the newly available sources in his preface. Also lapse of half 
a century provides the right, historic perspective to assess the 
achievements of a person. Thus all the pre-requisites for a 
standard, historical biography of G. K. Gokhale were present 
when Phatak undertook to finally write his Adarsh Bharatsevak 
(1967) ; but unfortunately the work does not come up to 
expectations. 

Phatak modestly claims that he has only tried to give fuller 
treatment to certain events based on the wealth of available 
materials; it is but natural if there are shortcomings despite his 
eflforts to give maximum details. Had Phatak specified tiie 
events for which he makes this claim it would have been easier 
to make allowances for his omissions. Even a casual dieck-up 
with Gokhale Papers reveals far too many lacunae. For example, 
after Gokhale’s return from England in September 1906 the 
Nawab of Dacca alleged that Gokhale was advising the Bengalb 
to rebel against the British, as the Boers did ! This attack was 
based on an unauthorised, misleading so-called interview of 
Gokhale published in a little-known Marathi journal, the ChiHtsak. 
Even the Amrka Bazar Patrika wrote an editorial on it and 
Gddiale appears to be contemplating a defamation suit against 
the Nawab. There is no reference to this incident in Phatak’s 
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biography. 

Phatak can claim that he is not trying to be comprdiaisive. 
But he certainly says that he is attempting to give maximum 
details. Are these available at least regarding the events with 
which Phatak deals ? The answer is negative in most cases. Let 
alone the published works, Gokhale Papers themselves offer a 
mine of information, some of it vital, and Phatak has ignored it. 

Gokhale’s letters to Rangopa reveal how well-planned his 
campaign in 1899 Council elections was. Gokhale took leave of 
Fergusson College in September 1902 and his farewell speech, a 
favourite piece for English text-books selectors, is again sum¬ 
marised by Phatak in Marathi. Yet he fails to mention that a 
year before Gokhale had resigned from the governing body of 
the D. E. Society. The probationers in Servants of India Society 
were expected to study directly under Gokhale’s supervision for 
the first six months. Phatak states that th^ were to undertake 
a study tour of the country for a whole year. We know the 
exact manner in which Ranade raised money for Gokhale’s first 
visit to England; Phatak does not specify. Gokhale’s work 
during the plague epidemic at Poona in 1898 is described. His 
efforts to secure Maharaja of Baroda’s Poona property for a 
plague hospital is not mentioned. Gokhale’s work as Joint 
Secretary of the Congress is much more fully reflected in the 
correspondence than Phatak cares to describe. How the Congress 
session proposed to be held at Nagpur ultimately shifted to Surat 
(1907) is fully detailed in Kelkar’s work, not Phatak's. Nor 
does he tell us that Ghokhale was pleading for Dr. Ghosh’s 
Presidentship at a very early stage. 

Gokhale’s letter to Wedderbum outlines his efforts to secure 
Lala Lajpat Rai’s liberty ; Phatak only concentrates on its adverse 
eflFect on Morlqr and Minto. The Gokhale Papers give us the 
names of those who proposed to contest against Gokhale for the 
seat in the Central Assembly, but these are not given by Phatak. 

There are many references to Ranade memorial and Gokhale’s 
activities in that connection. When one consults Phatak’s bio- 
grai^y for more information, one is disappointed. The biograidier 
informs us that Gokhale in a speech at Belgaum mentioned of 
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the watdi kept on Ranade’s correspondence while at Dhulia 
and that he relied on Mrs. Ranade’s verbal reminiscence. Actually 
the speech was made at Bombay ; one Mr. Parekh, an excise ins^ 
pector at Belgaum, further confirmed it on his own saying that 
his father, then postmaster at Dhulia, had at first refused to 
surrender Ranade’s letters but Dr. Pollen secured demi-con- 
fidential order from the Post Master General. Gokhale had been 
earlier told about it by Raiiade himself who had also mentioned 
it to Raobahadur Phatak. On being questioned by the Govern¬ 
ment Gokhale sent one Mr. Khote to Surat where Mr. Parekh’s 
father was living, for confirmation. He got yet another con¬ 
firmation from Mrs. Ranade. Government could issue a denial. 
But Gokhale was anxious that the word of a truthful man like 
Ranade should not be discredited even after his death. Gokhale 
was very much interested in astrology; Phatak is not; so it is 
imderstandable if he does not use the astrol(^ical material 
available in the Gokhale Papers. But he certainly ought to have 
given full details on this Dhulia incident which sheds such revealing 
light on Gokhale’s reverence for his guru and his anxiety about 
proof probably prompted by the previous apology incident. 

Similarly, it should be noted that even before Gokhale went 
to England for the first time Ranade was feeling very confident 
about him as evinced by the letter of introduction to Wedderbum. 
In an important letter immediately after Ranade’s death Gokhale 
has explained his guru's shyness with Europeans. Phatak has not 
used it. When the author devoted a separate section to Ranade- 
Gokhale relations one is disappointed that full use of Gokhale 
Papers is not made for this purpose. 

Phatak could have argued that he is selective, giving enough 
to prove his point and no more had he not claimed to be fulsome 
in details, at least in respect of certain episodes. If we examine 
the treatment given to the cdebrated ‘Apology Incident’ Phatak’s 
defective methodology becomes clear. 

Here is a well-known episode which could have abruptly 
ended Gokhale’s public life had he not shown his wonderful 
tenacity of purpose. Mystery, nusunderstandings and prejudices 
have douded the whole incident till to-day and this is certainly 
an aspect which needed fuller discussion in a historical biography 
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of Gokhale than Phatak has cared to give. When Gokhale had 
gone to Ejigland to give evidence before the Welby Commission 
on imperial finance in 1897 he gave an interview to The 
Manchester Guardian in which he described the atrocities com¬ 
mitted by the British soldiers during the plague epidemic in Poona, 
particularly rape of two women. The British public was shocked 
and questions were raised in the Parliament. The Bombay 
Government telegraphically issued a denial and called it Gokhale’s 
‘malevolent invention’. Gokhale was not in a position to prove 
the allegations made on the basis of letters from friends. So 
immediately on his return to Bombay he sought advice and apolo¬ 
gised to the Bombay Government. Five months later he issued 
a long press statement (7 Jan. 1898 to the Times of India) 
explaining the reasons for his apology. Phatak wants to treat 
the episode in a low key, so he has confined himself to a mere 
six pages and not given Gokhale’s press statement at all thus 
preventing the readers from judging for themselves. 

Consequently when Gokhale himself says that the Police 
Commissioner met him to find out his correspondents Phatak 
prefaces it by stating ‘it is said that’ ! Phatak quotes from the 
consoling letters of British friends, but omits vital portions and 
writers. For example, he quotes A. O. Hume but deletes his 
remark, “I think your apology was too long and too humble”. 
He does not cite E. O. Ollivant at all who wrote, ‘‘your corres¬ 
pondents should have come forward to take their part in 
exonerating you”. He cites Wedderburn but fails to point out 
that Wedderburn who got the question raised in the Parliament 
himself confined his apology only to rumours about the outrage 
on the two women. One might say that Phatak naturally deletes 
damaging or critical information and remarks. But then he also 
fails to refer to the public fdidtation offered within a fortnight 
after the apology, by the Bombay Presidency Association on 
Gokhale’s excellent testimony before the Welby Commission 
which Ranade also urged him to accept but whic^ he declined. 
This would have shown up Gokhale’s firm friends who were not 
affected by the episode. Nor does Phatak tell us who the corres- 
pcxMlents were; it has been suggested that one was the famous 
novdist Haribhau Apte and the other Ranade himsdf. It is wdl- 
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known that Gokhale sought Ranade's advice but Phatak does not 
specify the name. 

Phatak does not offer explanations for the British friends* 
views. He only says that Gokhale wanted to ‘purify his soul’— 
practice introduced by Gandhiji much later in public life, and 
therefore chronologically absurd in this context. In a letter to 
Pherozeshah Mdita (15.1.1901) solidting help for his seat in the 
Coundl Gokhale makes it clear that immediately after his denun¬ 
ciation in British Parliament, he vowed to dedicate himself to 
furthering the Indian cause in England. This would have been 
impossible had not Gokhale submitted an apology, although it still 
does not fully explain why it was so abject and offered to all 
British soldiers but it certainly shows Gokhale’s admirable perse¬ 
verance and devotion to the cause. 

Instead of fully describing and discussing all aspects of the 
event or bringing out the real, great qualities of Gokhale as 
reflected in the episode Phatak launches upon an unfair, un¬ 
founded and uncalled-for comparison with Tilak. 

According to Phatak Tilak showed less courage than Gokhale 
in accepting humiliating conditions for his rdease in 1898. But 
there is nothing degrading in agreeing to serve the term of six 
months sentence (which was reduced in 1898) if charged again 
for sedition. Public apology does need courage but one must 
fully justify the need for a lengthy, all-embracing, abject apology. 

Phatak further regards Tilak’s attempts to collect evidence 
for Gokhale’s exoneration as an unfounded rumour. According 
to him Tilak was busy with his own trial and had no time for 
it. But in the KesaH of 20 July 1897 Tilak had invited •the 
public to ventilate their grievances against plague administration. 
Would not have such evidence helped Gc^hale ? 

In fact Phatak’s biography is vitiated throughout by scurri¬ 
lous attacks upon Tilak, whether rdevant or not, thus taking 
away any claim it could have had for being regarded as a his¬ 
torical biography. The reason for this anti-Tilak tirade as stated 
in the preface is that wicked prejudices created by Gokhale’s 
opponents are persistent and that Tilak-Gokhale relations have so 
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far been ignored, or given summarily and partially. But Phatak 
too has been equally biased in his writing, except that the bias 
is weighted in Gokhale’s favour. One would think that after 
criticising previous biographers for being sketchy in respect of 
Tilak-Gokhale relations at least Phatak would describe them in 
entirety ; but this is not so. He has made no reference at all to 
the public reception at Poona organised by Tilak in December 
1905 to cong^tulate Gokhale on his work in England. Tilak also 
printed Gokhale’s coloured picture in the Kesari. On the con¬ 
trary he has devoted a whole chapter which mainly deals with 
answering Tilak’s critidsm of Gokhale through the Kesari. In 
it he quotes practically a whole article in the Dnanprdkash 
(10.2.1915)—an equally virulent attack upon Tilak. It is doubt¬ 
ful whether this article was written or dictated by Gokhale who 
was extremely ill then. It is not signed and could have been 
written by any member of the Servants of India Society. To re¬ 
gard it as Gokhale's real sentiment is, therefore, unfair to both. 
Phatak could have gathered such sentiments from Gokhale’s letter 
to Natesan (2.10.1906) in which he characterises Tilak as a msui 
‘with limitless ambition, matchless capacity for intrigue, not bur¬ 
dened with an exacting conscience, often able to play his hand 
while pretending to fight for a principle’, etc. Needless to say 
Phatak has not used such letters. 

The main events of Tilak-Gokhale conflict were the Surat 
split and the attempt at reconciliation in 1914-15. Both have been 
depicted by Phatak in a biased one-^ided manner. Additicxially, 
three-fourths of the chapter titled ‘Reforms in Indian adminis¬ 
tration’ is occupied by detailing adverse effect of Tilak’s imprison¬ 
ment in 1908 on Gokhale’s personal life. Gokhale was certainly 
not responsible for it which could have been easily proved by 
quoting from Gokhale’s letters from England regularly sent to 
his friends. Phatak does not do so. In the exclusive meeting 
of the Hindus called by Tilak in 1893 in connection with Hindu- 
Muslim riots or in his resignation from D. E. Society Gokhale 
figures marginally and there was no need to dear his name, but 
Phatak has used these events more for assaulting Tilak than for 
dearing G<^hale. By this method Phatak has not succeeded in 
his purpose either. 
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In 1973 V. S. Tilak issued an 86 pages booklet to refute 
Phatak in his attempt at what he considers as distorted character 
assassination of Tilak. Many more examples of Phatak*s un¬ 
called-for slanted remarks on Tilak can be cited but are not 
necessary to prove that such treatment devalues any biography. 

The same jaundiced eye is applied to some other persons. 
Aga Khan was one among Gokhale’s many friends and no more. 
Phatak has a small section on him to the exclusion of more 
important and intimate friends (e.g., Haribhau Apte, S. G. 
Deodhar, A. V. Patwardhan, etc.). 

Phatak has no high opinion of Aga Khan and the section is 
meant just to run him down. On page 153 he says Gokhale- 
Pherozeshah Mehta relations were like those between father and 
son, but this is contradicted by the later separate section on 
Mehta. Phatak, perhaps, believes that Gokhale can be shown to 
be great only by showing some of his contemporaries to be small ! 

Gandhiji often described Gokhale as his guru. While there 
might be many similarities between the two and some of them 
even in fundamentals Gandhi ji was quite different in temperament 
and technique, politically speaking. Phatak does not pause to dis¬ 
cuss this but runs on with his sentimental journey. How far 
Phatak’s bias can go is seen when he casually remarks that Chip- 
lunkar was devoid of idealism ! (p. 16). 

Combined with this biased attitude towards Gokhale’s 
opponents and friends is the carelessness in citations, a common 
feature with most Marathi biographies. There are no footnotes 
at all. There are some references within the text. At times 
these are so vague (‘some biographer’, ‘in some memoirs’, ‘at one 
place in the diary’, etc.) that it would be impossible to check up. 
Gokhale mostly wrote in English; Phatak translates, summarises 
or alters without clarification. Sometimes only the date of the 
letter is given; at times only the month; sometimes there is no 
indication of the time or even the addressee. There is no chrono¬ 
logy, no list of Gokhale’s writings or speeches, an inadequate 
index, in short little that can help its use as a reference work. 

Archival documents have been used without quoting the re¬ 
ference numbers. There is no definite policy in using or giving 
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Gokhale’s speeches. Summarising or reprinting wdl4cnown and 
readily available printed speeches adds only to the bulk of the 
biography, not to its value. On the other hand an important 
Council speech against Government policy in detuning ten Ben¬ 
galis without trial in 1909 is oidy alluded to whereas one would 
have appreciated a summary. It contradicts Phatak’s statement 
on the same page (306) that Grokhale did not protest against 
Government’s oppressions. The documents cited on pages 54 
and 88 are from Gokhale Papers but quoted partially or incor¬ 
rectly. Phatak is also occasionally inconsistent in weighing 
evidence. He first doubts (p. 16) whether Gokhale acted in a 
drama at Kolhapur to help the Kesari-Marhatta editors and later 
seems to accept it (p. 298). He surmises that Gokhale’s promise 
not to boycott the Prince of Wales’s visit as given in Minto 
papers is a fabrication but gives no reason except that of proba¬ 
bility. Curzon’s letter conveying the news of conferment of 
C.I.E. title on Gokhale is formal and not full of praise as stated 
by Phatak. In one place the credit for saving the D. E. Sodety 
frcMn Government’s wrath is given to Professor Selby (p. 24), 
later to Gokhale (p. 309). 

This is not to suggest that Phatak’s work is altogether 
devoid of any merit. As in Ranade’s biography Phatak uses the 
honorific Rao even for child Gopal, but unlike in the former 
work he discoimts the childhood anecdotes of greatness and is 
not on a vo)rage of discovery of virtues right from the cradle 
stage. Some new material and new information are to be found 
in the text and particularly in the appendices where some little- 
known fine speeches have been summarised. He also shows dis¬ 
cernment in using unsigned articles in the Sarvajanik Sabha 
Quarterly. The biography is topped with a brilliant and moving 
analysis of Gokhale’s personal qualities and greatness. Had 
Phatak written the rest of the biography in the same spirit with¬ 
out trying to tarnish Tilak with a black brush and with adequate 
attention to details and substantiation it would have been a good 
historical biography justifying the Sahitya Academy’s award. 
Even here it is to be noted that Phatak holds up Gokhale as a 
personificatioa of great virtues but does not try to assess his role 
in historic perspective; for, he considers Gc^ale’s politics as 
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subordinate to his personality. For a political biography one has 
to turn to Dr. Mathur’s work in English. 


VIII 

Professor Phatak*s Other Biographies 

Professor Phatak is a renowned biographer in Marathi. Be¬ 
sides the two biographies discussed above he has to his credit a 
biography of Yashwantrao Holkar, a rather sketchy account of 
K. P. Khadilkar and three studies of the literature and achieve¬ 
ment of Saints—Dnandev, Eknath and Ramdas. Five years after 
his work on Gokhale he in a way atoned for the ‘sins’ committed 
in it by adding to the biographies of Tilak. The partisan spirit 
imbibed by Phatak from his youth cannot die an easy death; yd: 
his Lokamanya is a more balanced composition or the whole. 
Phatak’s Ramdas is well-known for his interpretation that Maha- 
rashtra-Dharma is not different from the practice of Hinduism 
in Maharashtra. He is among the first to point out that Ramdas 
came into Shivaji’s life much later and that he was more a 
spiritual guru for Shivaji than his political guide. His attempts 
at placing and assessing the work of Dnandev and Eknath in 
historic perspective are also unique. But these works cannot be 
called as historical biographies on that account. The evidence for 
establishing tnographical details of saint poets is inadequate nor 
is Phatak interested in doing so. And to relate their work to 
their times by analyising their poetry is in the nature of 
speculation. 


IX 

Some Other Biographies 

In passing we may now consider a few biographical works 
which could have become historical biograjrfiies but whicli are not 
so and some others which would merit at least a mention, if no 
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more, in any discussion on Marathi historical biography in the 
twentieth century. 

Late V. D. Savarkar, terrorist leader who later became a 
staunch Hindusabhite is a deserving subject in every sense for a 
historical biography. There are many works on him, the more 
prominent being those of Dhananjay Keer which has been tran¬ 
slated from the original in English (therefore, beycmd our scope) 
and S. L. Karandikar’s biography (1947). Karandikar himself 
modestly regards his work as source material. It was shown to 
the leader and approved by him. But it is very much incomplete 
as Savarkar passed away only in 1966. The most important and 
controversial event, the Gandhi murder trial in which Savarkar 
was involved, consequently does not figure in to it at all. 

D, N. Apte’s work on Sayajirao III of Baroda published 
in 1936 to commemorate the diamond jubilee of that great prince’s 
rule is voluminous. But it is more a history of Bardoa and 
incomplete as a biography since Sayajirao was still alive then. 
The biographies of N. B. Khare (1938) and Senapati Bapat 
composed by J. R. Joshi and Sevak Sevanand (Balukaka Kanitkar) 
respectively are similarly incomplete as the authors were keen on 
appreciation of their heroes by the public during their very 
lifetime. 

G. G. Jambhekar’s three-volume work on Balshastri Jambhekar 
(1950) is a product of painstaking research into archival and 
other sources. The biography proper is less than fifty pages and 
the rest is to be treated as materials on Jambhdcar. The bulk 
has increased as some parts have been translated into English 
under the same cover. Nearly 250 pages have been devoted to 
the severe censure of Maharashtrians for the incorrect manner in 
which biographical notices of Jambhdcar appeared in Marathi 
literature till then; few have beei spared from this heavy down¬ 
pour of abuse ! 

G. R. Havaldar’s two-volume biography of V. N. Mandlik 
(1927) competes with Jambhekar’s in sheer bulk. It exactly fits 
in with Lytton Strachey’s description: “Those two fat volumes, 
with which it is our custom to commemorate the dead—^who does 
not know them, with their ill-digested masses of material, their 
slipshod style, their tone of tedious panegyric, thdr lamentable 
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lack of selection, of detadiment, of design ?” The biographer 

concludes, “.therefore in the manner of Gen, Jacob we may 

state in one word that Raosaheb was great, of which there is no 
doubt. Nations need such great men and let them be produced 
by reading this biography.” The only difficulty is how to go ahead 
with this unreadable tome. 

Among other makers of nineteenth century Maharashtra 
Lokahitawadi has been the subject of a brief sketch (G. H. Kelkar, 
1923) a more detailed biography (K. N. Athalye, 1926) and a 
voluminous learned and defensive interpretation of his thought 
(N. K. Phadkule, 1973) but none can be called a historical 
biography. 

The best and well-researched account is A. K. Priyolkar’s 
biographical sketch in his edition of Nibandh-Sangraha (1967). 
A great deal of research has gone into reconstructing the thrilling 
lives of Vasudev Balwant Phadke (1947) and Damodar Hari 
Chaphekar (1973) by V. S. Joshi but archival sources have not 
been touched in the former. In the latter the author cites his 
authorities in footnotes. But the dialogues in it are the result of 
the author’s creative imagination. Also it is not a biography 
proper but a narrative of the historical murders of Rand-Ayerst 
and informer David in 1897, by the Chaphekar brothers. 

Government records have been put to good use by P. B. 
Kulkarni in his biographies of Nana Shankarshet (1949) and 
Mama Paramanand (1963) two important men of nineteenth 
century Maharashtra. T. R. Devgirikar’s Vasukaka Joshi (1948) 
and D. N. Tilak’s Pandita Ramabai (1960) make most interesting 
reading and the authors have collected and consulted sources with 
diligence though it cannot be said that these have been exhausted. 
The biographies of Rambhau Mandlik (M. K. Sahasrabuddhe, 
1959) and Dr. Hcdgevar, founder of the R.S.S., (N. H. Palkar, 
19^) are introductions by admirers. The latter depends entirely 
on memoirs. 

R. G. Bhandarkar, K. T. Telang, N. G. diandavarkar. 
Sir Bhalchandra Bhatavaddkar, V. G. Vijapurkar, S. M. Paran- 
jape, and Dadasaheb Khaparde may all be locked upon as second 
rank leaders of Marathi life and thought. All have th^r devoted 
biographers (respectively S. N, Kamatld, 1927 and 1929; D. G. 
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Vaidya, 1937; Gargi Bhatavadekar; R. G. Ranade, and G. D. 
Khanolkar, 1928; V. K. Paranjpe, 1945 and B. G. Khaparde, 
196Z). All are useful; some are characterised by their balanced 
approach, some by their research and some by the information 
contained in them. But none can be said to have searched for 
or made full use of primary source materials, such as government 
ardiives. Nor do they always care to cite their authorities. 

A foremost l^der of rational thinking in Maharashtra like 
G. G. Agarkar awaits a suitable historical biographer. V. S. 
Khanddcar’s work is too literary, M. D. Altekar's vitiated with 
anti-Tilak bias and P. P. Gokhale’s quite pedestrian. 


X 

Priyolkar*s Bhau Daji 

In this general state of darkness of various shades in respect 
of Marathi historical biographies A. K. Priyolkar’s work on 
Dr. Bhau Daji Lad (1971) published to mark his death centenary 
three years in advance stands out as a beacon light. It is a 
model for anyone attempting a historical biography. Priyolkar 
is not selective but comprehensive. His purpose is not merely 
to understand his hero or follow his development and denoument 
but to depict his times as well. He makes no factual statement 
without citing his authority for it in footnotes. He not only has 
dug out all he could from old journals, works in English, Marathi, 
Portuguese and Gujarati, and government archives but critically 
examines the results of his research. These are presented in a 
neat, readable manner without bias or prejudices but with sufficient 
justifiable pride for his hero. Evidence in English is quoted in 
full as it is, for he does not expect any non-English-knowing 
readers at all. More important, he is personally aware that this 
source material is fast decaying and probably this is one way of 
preserving it for posterity. 

Bhau Daji was a prominent and prosperous medical practi¬ 
tioner of Bombay in the early nineteenth century (1824-74). There 
was no public activity in that dly in which he did not have a 
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hand. He drafted the first petition to Parliament on bdialf of 
tiie Bombay Associaticm. He was a member of the Board of 
Education, a founder member of Bombay University, and an 
active supporter of female education. He was a lover of books, 
and a patron of the nascent Marathi theatre. He was well- 
known for his researches into antiquities and herbal medicine 
alike. He helped in founding the Victoria Gardens and Museum 
mmnly with a view to encouraging researches into the latter disd- 
pline. A defender of the poor and a sodal reformer he was 
equally interested in the manufacture of paper and cotton. He 
also took part in the agitation against the licence tax. All these 
multifarious activities have been described by Priyolkar in an 
authoritative and well-authenticated manner with due regard to 
the background and the consequences and without lavishing extra¬ 
ordinary praise for the hero, the usual style of biographers. He 
does not hesitate to blame Bhau Daji for his courting disaster in 
cotton speculation which was rife in Bombay during the American 
Civil War. Separate diapters have been devoted to the Doctor’s 
teachers and dassmates, colleagues and proteges, relatives and 
officers. Documents have been properly interwoven with 
the text. 

Despite the biographer’s detachment the biography does not 
lack colour as Bhau Daji was involved in court cases of a poor 
tailor, the scandals of some religious leaders and defamation suit 
against Manekji. In pursuing his researches Priyolkar goes so 
far as to find out Bhau Daji’s exact cure for a certain kind of 
leprosy which earned renown for the Doctor, although this is not 
quite in Priyolkar’s usual line of enquiry. 


XI 

Conclusion 

In this bird’s-Q^e view of Marathi historical biography in the 
twentieth century it is possible that some important biographies 
(sudi as those of Dr. Ambedkar, for example) have been over¬ 
looked. The survey is not exhaustive but selective and made 
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with a view to understanding the state of historical biography 
in general. 

We have started with the first historical biography, viz., that 
of Annasaheb Kirloskar by S. B. Mujumdar, and followed it up 
with more detailed examination of three most prominent bich 
graphics of three leading Maharashtrian builders of modern 
India, viz., Tilak, Ranade and Gk)khale. A survey of the bio¬ 
graphies of Shivaji ^d his successors has been made among 
which the works of D. V. Kale on Shivaji and Dr. Mrs. Gokhale 
on Sambhaji stand out. 

Among the historical biographies in the twentieth century 
we have cited late A. K. Priyolkar’s work on Bhau Daji Lad as 
the best specimen of its kind. We have ruled out all biographies 
of non-Maharashtrians as by their very nature they cannot be 
historical. Similarly, we have considered it as beyond our scope 
those which deal with only one or two spheres of a nation’s life. 
Among these Dr. D. N. Gokhale’s work on Dr. S. V. Ketkar is 
outstanding. Ketkar was essentially a literary man and an 
intellectual. Though far from being a leader his activities and 
personality had many dimensions and, therefore, we have given 
it more than passing treatment. It is needless to repeat that 
translations have been excluded. We have concluded our survey 
with a critical notice of lives of second rank Maharashtrian 
leaders. 

The surv^ reveals a growing awareness among biographers 
of the need for proper research and consultation of documen¬ 
tary sources. This awareness is limited to a few, yet it is a 
hopeful sign for the growth of historical biography. The 
tendency to stuff a biography with all kinds of information, rele¬ 
vant and irrelevant, under the broad cover of ‘Life and Times’ 
is decried by literary critics. But so long as the Life is balanced 
vdth the Times we should have no grouse. We may not 
entirdy agree with Carlyle that lives of great men constitute the 
stuff of histoiy, but it cannot be denied that a study of their 
activities is absolutely essential for an understanding of history 
whatever might be the sdiool of historiography to which a 
professional may bdong. As such the general trend in bulky 
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Marathi biographies of trying to be comprehensive than selective 
is welcome to the students of history. Literary critics set up 
the debunking or irreverent treatment by IjyXXoa. Strachey, the 
artistic, selective presentation by Andre Maurois and the enter¬ 
taining, dramatic style of Emile Ludwig as models to be followed. 
But none of these will serve the purpose of historical biography 
and as such if Marathi biographers have not followed them it 
is no great loss. 

The students of history may not also mind the partisan 
spirit displayed in some biographies if this leads to the discovery 
of new material. Partisan biographies of antagonists read 
together may produce a picture which is nearer the truth. It is 
also not difficult for the discerning reader to discount from the 
laudatory accounts written in the spirit of hero-worship. How¬ 
ever, to suppress evidence, facts and adverse criticism, events, 
etc., with a view to white-washing the personality is a serious 
lapse and it cannot be said that any Marathi historical biography 
is completely free from this fault. 

Maharashtrian life in the past three centuries has been an 
interplay of various forces, often oppose! to each other and it 
would be a tall order to demand total absence of bias and party 
spirit on the part of biographers. What a student of history 
would demand, however, and rightly so, is that every factual 
statement should be corroborated and authorities should be cited. 
Most Marathi biographers are unaware of this essential ingredient 
of a historical biograjAy. And common readers get irritated if 
the author shows such awareness (cf. Priyolkar’s preface to 
his Bhau Daji Lad), It is no wonder that sources are not cited 
and not even grouped together at the beginning or the end. 

Bibliographies, chronologies, detailed subject indexes and 
any such reference aids are mostly missing probably because the 
biographer has no realisation that his work itself is likely to be 
used as a source by future generations. Marathi biographers 
seem to believe that referencing is to tie done only for a doctoral 
dissertation. Th^ also seem to tie unaware that leading 
public men come into contact or conflict with the Establishment 
sometime or the other particularly during a period of awakening 
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and struggle for freedom and that archival repositories, there¬ 
fore, are likely to contain references to them. In the search for 
source materials stress is laid on diaries, letters, autobiographical 
writings, memoirs, newspapers and journals, and previous bio¬ 
graphies ; government records are mostly ignored. 

The survqr also reveals that with the achievement of In¬ 
dependence and particularly the formation of a composite state 
of Marathi-speaking people the patriotic frenzy and nauseating 
adulteration that characterised biographies in the past is not so 
prominent. It is also being gradually realised that personal 
acquaintance or distant admiration can prompt a sketch but not 
a full-scale biography for which detailed research is necessary. 

Blind hero-worship is confined to biographies produced for 
students. So far as the influence of historical biographies in the 
formulation of popular ideas of history is concerned it is regret¬ 
fully negligible. The style of writing and presentation is such 
that is does not attract many general readers who continue to 
cherish notions derived from text books and historical fiction. 
At the same time it is to be noted that those who happen to know 
the personalities concerned or have studied the period avidly 
read the biographies whether historical or not, and are quick to 
point out the inaccuracies and distortions. 

As pointed out earlier this has happened in respect of bio¬ 
graphies of Ramdas, Tilak, Gokhale, and Sambhaji, to mention 
just a few instances. In fact every important biography is 
subjected to such critical scrutiny soon after its publication. And 
damaging remarks and distorted presentation in particular is not 
permitted to prevail unchallenged. Professor N. V. Sohoni’s 
biography of Dr. D. R. Gadgil is a recent example. 

With all their fatdts the twentieth century has produced a 
few Marathi biographies that are indispensable for an intensive 
study of modem India and Marathi historical literature has been 
enriched beyond measure by such works. 
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A STUDY OF SOME PROSCRIBED HISTORI¬ 
CAL MARATHI BIOGRAPHIES AND THE 
NATIONALIST MOVEMENT IN 
MAHARASHTRA 


Anil Samarth 

(Visva^Bharati Unwersily, Santtniketan) 


I 

The nationalist movement of India had, besides its politico- 
economic content, a great literary importation, which can be seen 
in the vernacular literature. It is said that literature reflects 
hopes and fears, aspirations and frustrations, likes and dislikes 
of the society at large. Biographical literature cannot be an 
exception to it. As this paper is in no way a thorough survey 
of the Marathi biographies during the modern time, it does not 
deal with biographies other than the historical ones. In its limited 
scope it deals mainly with some of the historical biographies 
which were proscribed due to their strong nationalist content. 
Precisely, this is an attempt to analyse the mutually comple¬ 
mentary character of some of the proscribed historical Marathi 
biographies and the nationalist movement in Maharashtra. 


II 

Ro/fl Pratapadityache Charitra,^ i.e., a biography of the king 
Pratapaditya by one Vaijanath Pandit appears to be the first 
published biography available in Marathi. This Marathi transla¬ 
tion of a Bengali tfiography written originally by Ramram Basu 
was published from Srirampur in 1815. Thus, the first Marathi 
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biography though a translation, was a historical biography. 
Antitl}et iniportant historical biography was also a translation of 
Ai' -Mi^pnalJ’s book. It was entitled Nana Phadanavis Yanchi 
Bakhtk* and was published from Bombay in 1852 by the Deccan 
Verhacylar Translation Society. In the same year a Marathi 
ttraaslatibn of Rollin’s biography of Socrates by Mr. Krishna 
Shastri Chiplunkar—the Oriental Translator—^was published at 
Poona.® It ran into eight editions. Again a biography of Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy by B. H. Bhagavat, published in 1858, was 
translation of articles published in the Calcutta Review.* In 1859 
there appeared another translated biography— Nana Phadanavis 
Yanchi Scmkshipta Bakhar by Vishnu Parashuram Shastri Pandit,® 
and in 1860— Katherinche Charitra by Krishnaji Pant Jogalekar.® 
Both these biographies were published from Bombay by the 
Dakshina Prize Committee. Thus it appears that the beginning 
of historical biographies in Marathi had two noteworthy features. 
First, it had a marked tendency towards translations rather than 
the original work and, secondly, it had blessings of the ruling race. 

The heroes selected for writing biographies were very often 
from among the native or foreign nobility and saints. It was a 
clear manifestation of the prevalent spirit of loyalty to the 
nobility and the religious leaning. These biographies were more 
or less informative and they had a pronounced eulogical tone. 

The Press Act of 1876 had visible effect on the biographical 
literature. Mr. Vishnu Shastri Chiplunkar, who is regarded as 
the Shivaji of Marathi Language, had clearly said that due to the 
said Act the authors found a safe ground in the biography 
writing. Consequently, there was a considerable increase in the 
number of biographies. 

In his Nibandha Mala, Vishnu Shastri serialised the biography 
of Dr. Johnson. The very choice of the hero shows that the bio- 
graj^er was avoiding the political issues. According to the literary 
critics, this biography was the first important Marathi biography 
worth the name.^ 

The Government which gave encouragement to biographies 
in the earlier period, gradually developed an attitude of suspicion 
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towards'it. Because with the growing spirit of nationalism in 
the later period, the biographies began to gather the nationalist 
tone and they became a means for inspiring the people with the 
nationalist ideals. 

The Act of 1910 was the governmental reaction to this 
change. Indian Press was no more considered to be an exercise 
in futility; on the contrary some of the biographies written in 
earlier period were proscribed later. A critical study of some of 
the proscibed biographies would throw a flood of light upon their 
role in the nationalist movement. 

With the high tide of nationalism, the tendency of looking 
beyond the national frontier for inspiration was checked for the 
time being. It was believed that the Indians could be more 
inspired through the biographies of great Indians rather than those 
of the greatest foreigners. This belief was the outcome of a 
phase in the nationalist movement when past glory of India was 
considered to be the inexhaustible fountain for the nationalist 
inspiration. In 1891, a book entitled Shur Abala was published 
at Bombay.® The author, Mr. Ramchandra Vinayak Tikekar 
(1862-1907), was well known by his pen-name Dhanurdhari ; this 
booklet contained biographical sketches of three distinguished 
Indian women, the Queen of Jhansi, Tai Telin, and Kittur 
Channava. It was written with the intention of drawing 
encouragement from the lives of these variant Indian women. 
The booklet could not escape the wrath of the press vigilance and 
it was proscribed.® Though a small book, it certainly represented 
the spirit of the day. 

The Queen of Jhansi who had offered strong military 
resistance to the British caught the imagination of a number of 
biographers. The picturesque patriotism which was manifested 
in her life was considered to be a brilliant subject for writing 
the colourful, inspiring biographies. In 1894, her biography of 
402 pages, written by D. B. Parasnis was published at Satara. 
This biography gained so much popularity that it was translated 
into Gujarati, Hindi and Cannerese.^® 

From 1894 onwards a dozen of biographies of the Queen of 
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Jhansi were published.^^ In 1908, when her adopted soh Damodar 
Rao passed away, the well known (seditious !) journalist 
Mr. B. B. Bhopatkar availed of the opportunity to write her 
biographical sketch. In a 16-page obituary on Damodar Rao, 
Mr. Bhopatkar described the valour of his mother.^* It was 
included in the Volume II of Bhopatkar’s Bhdyachya Fenki 
(Poona, 1908), which was proscribed. In the same volume, he 
had written a biographical sketch of Yeshba ^^—^a trusted lieutenant 
of Shivaji. In both the sketches, violent methods against the 
Government were preached by suggestion. 


Ill 

* 

The year 1908 offered the opportunity to celebrate the 50th 
anniversary of the Mutiny of 1857. That was an occasion to 
write something about militant nationalism. A. N. Bhagvat 
preferred to translate a biography of Zinat Mahal which was 
originally published in 1893, in the Natiofial Magazine of Calcutta 
under the initials of G. L. D.^* This Marathi booklet of 75 pages 
seemed to have little, if there was any, element of sedition. It 
only depicted the sincerity and honesty of Zinat Mahal towards 
her husband whom the British Government ill treated. And yet, 
it was proscribed.^® Surprisingly enough, the same booklet was 
earlier awarded a jprize by the Dakshina Prize Committee. The 
Government reacted sharply to any kind of nationalist literature. 

The influence of the personality of B. G. Tilak on Indians 
in general and on Maharashtrians in particular hardly needs any 
illustration. One should not be surprised to note that as early 
as 1897, his short biography was written by K. B. Sahasrabuddhe.^* 

There are some twenty-seven biographies of B. G. Tilak. A 
small bode of 91 pages, entitled Tilkcmcha Jai Jaikar (Poona, 
1908) deserves our attention. It was a collection of articles 
published in the Marathi Vande Matarcm, edited by H. R. 
Bhagvat. All the eleven articles constituted a biographical sketch 
of B. G. Tilak. In order to extol his hero the biographer pulled 
down some of the equally great contemporaries of B. G. Tilak. 
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In a very explicit manner the biograi^er declared that Tilak was 
intellectually superior to B. C. Pal, Aurobindo Ghosh, Lala Lajpat 
Rai, G, Subramaniya Ayer and Khaparde.^^ He also claimed that 
among all of them, Tilak alone was a born leader, whose sacrifice 
was the greatest of all. According to the biographer, all other 
extremist leaders were just camp-followers. While attacking the 
moderates, he gave a hint that thirty crore Indians could easily 
throw out the British. Needless to say that the book was 
proscribed.** This biography represented a typical way of hero- 
worship in which other equally great men were reduced to 
nothing. Mr. L. R. Pangarkar’s Tilkanche Alpa Charitra^^ and 
Krishnaji Abaji^s Tilak Yanche Pannas Varshanche Chariira?^ 
were also proscribed because they preached the extremist 
philosophy. 

For the propagation of revolutionary spirit, Joseph Mazzini 
was selected for writing biographies. His first Marathi biography 
by L. G. Ghanekar was published at Baroda in 1899.** The 
year 1906—when terrorism was a rising tide—provided an occa¬ 
sion to commemorate the centenary of Mazzini’s death. Accor¬ 
dingly a Marathi translation of his autobiography was published 
at Poona in the Abhinav Bharat Mala. It contained a preface 
the great Indian revolutionary V. D. Savarkar. The preface 
was a biographical note. This book has indeed, made a history 
in Maharashtra. Barrister Asaf Ali has recorded that “Mazzini’s 
life and teaching hourly fed the flame of his (V- D. Savarkar’s) 
soul and seemed to inspire his activity in the minutest detail.”** 
Thus, V. D. Savarkar, was under the spell of Mazzini’s per¬ 
sonality and he wanted to inspire his compatriots who were groan¬ 
ing under the humiliation and torture of subjection. He wanted to 
teach his countrymen the way and mode of guerrilla warfare. The 
book became very popular due to his extremely inspiring preface. 
Its first print of 2,000 copies was soon exhausted in the market. 
The celebrated biographer of Tilak, N. C. Kelkar, tells us that 
many people could quote the complete preface from their 
memory. Another sign of its popularity was that, like a 
rdigious book it was ceremonially taken into procession through 
tiie streets.** A correspondent signing as A resident of Sinhachal 
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—^wrote in the Mumukshu on 24 October, 1907, that a debating 
society of young men, daily read and discussed Mr. Savarkar’s 
Maszini during the Nceuaratra festival; and on the day of 
Dasara, a procession was organised in that village with the copy 
of the said book and the portrait of Mazzini.®* V. D. Savarto 
had translated it in a period of 2^ months. Then the manuscript 
was sent to G. D. Savarkar. One Mr. Gondhalekar while gfiving 
his statement in the Jackson murder case, has stated that the 
manuscript was shown to B. G. Tilak by G. D. Savarkar, and 
Tilak had discouraged its publication.^® This information is 
important in view of the account of the cross-examination whidi 
Tilak had to face during the well known Tilak-Chirol case. 

Sir Edward Carson, counsel for Sir V. Chirol, asked 
Tilak whether he had read the book. In reply, Tilak stated 
that the book was reviewed in the Kesari but the review was 
not by him. Sir Edward Carson pointed out that Tilak had 
recommended it to the readers. And Kanhere who was hanged 
for Jackson’s murder confessed to have read the book. Sir John 
Simon, counsel for Tilak objected to passages being read out to 
the court, as irrelevant. The Judges observed that mere dedica¬ 
tion of a book did not prove anything since it could be done as 
much with permission as without it. Sir Edward Carson still 
persisted in asking Tilak whether he had read the book before 
writing a seditious article on bombs, but Tilak only pointed out 
that there was no ccmnection between the two as the article was 
not by him and that he had read an English biography of Mazzini 
mucli earlier.** Exhibit No. 331 in the trial was the review of 
the book under consideration, which appeared in the Kal, where 
in the book was highly praised and described as the Bhagvatgita. 
Exhibit No. 332 was the dedication page of the book and 32 
pages of introduction written by V. D. Savarkar.*^ Exhibit 
No. 384 was Anant Kanhere’s testimony. According to Mr. N. C. 
Kelkar, Kanhere had confessed that his mind was prepared for 
Jadcson’s murder by reading the said bode.*® 

Here again the last statement about Kanhere is important. 
Our National Ardhives at New Delhi had only three hies in the 
Home Political Branch*® which deal with the Jackson murder 
case and which contain the complete statements of all the con- 
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ccming persons including Kanhere. Surprisingly enough nowhere 
one comes across the above mentioned confession of Kanhere. 
What was considered to be more seditious was not the translation 
but its preface. Even in regard to the number of pages of the 
preface, there seems to have been difference of opinion. Accord¬ 
ing to Exhibit No. 332, the preface was of 32 pages, but all 
other sources, such as Mr. S. G. Date’s Marathi Grantha Suchi 
hold that the preface was of 26 pages, which seems right, because 
the second edition of the book which came out in 1946—contains 
the preface of 26 pages. V. D. Savarkar had said in the preface 
dated 28 September 1906 that “when Italy revolted under the 
leadership of Mazzini, her population was just two crores. What 
could have been the horror of the revolt had her population been 
10 to 20 times more. They would not have waited for a day’’.®® 
This was very suggestive of armed uprising. The Government 
was prompt in proscribing the book.®' It certainly had a great 
impact on the Marathi youth. The above-mentioned correspond¬ 
ence in the Mumukshu bears a testimony to it. There is 
another evidence to the same effect. On 29 August 1909, a 
young man of 21, by name Dhanappa Shridharappa Valve was 
arrested at Thana. He was sentenced on the charge of taking 
active part in political matters and for advising people to read 
V. D. Savarkar’s Mazzini.^^ 

This book was not the only writing of V. D. Savarkar which 
was biographical and nationalist at the same time. In 1909 
when G. D. Savarkar’s house was searched, an article of V. D. 
Savarkar under the heading ‘Prafulla’ was found. V. D. Savarkar 
had sent it to his brother for publication, in the Marathi Vande 
Mataram. A few lines of the article deserve to be quoted: 
“How will Garibaldi or Bismarck be able to convince me that my 
people, pressed down by oppression for many years will be able to 

practise the high self-restraint of Mazzini. If joining 

together means breaking up, then verily Hem, Ullas, Khudiram 
—all are anarchists and Christ, Muhammad and Mazzini were 
anarchists too.”®* To what extent the biographies were sought 
for inspiring the people with militant nationalism is quite 
evident from this. 
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IV 

The Marathi biographical literature in the period under 
review reveals Maharashtrians* keen interest in the biographies of 
revolutionary Bengalis. The Rajnaiiik Karsthan by S. D. Karan- 
dikar which ran into two editions (1926 and 1930) was a bio¬ 
graphical sketch of Barindra Kumar Ghosh, Upendra Nath 
Banerjee and Ullaskar Datta. Though it was not a translation, 
it was written in a style as if the three revolutionaries were 
giving the account of their lives. The same author had written 
another biographical sketch of the same revolutionaries under the 
title KcUya Panycevar (Poona, 1932). Its sub-title was ‘Alipur 
to Andaman’. Needless to say, in both the books efforts were 
made to throw light on the Maniktola case from a nationalist 
point of view. Both the books were bound to be proscribed. 

Another martyr who was held in high esteem was Yatindra 
Nath Das. His biography was written under the pseudonym of 
Kritant and was published by the Abinav Sahitya Sadhana of 
Bombay. The A. S. Sadhana probably had a plan to bring out 
a series of biographies of the kind. Each one of them was to be 
called a salutation (Pooja). This book was the first in series. 
The author pointed out two important and interesting facts in 
the preface. He said therein that the book was secretly written 
a year earlier. But the young man who had the manuscript was 
taken behind the bars as a suspected conspirator in the Lahore 
case and thus the manuscript was lost. The present manuscript 
was prepared under great stress and strain. The other impor¬ 
tant point which has been emphasised was the motto of the bio¬ 
graphy. The biographer declared m no uncertain tone that the 
only lesson which should be learnt from this biography was— 
“To die while killing”.®* 

In the light of these facts one can clearly see the great risk 
involved in, and the burning zeal behind, writing such biographies 
which preached active, militant nationalism. Each copy of the 
book bwe a rubber-st^p warning to the effect, “customers are 
requested not to buy a copy which does not have my signature”,** 
i.e., the signature of G. M. Lad, the editor of the A. S. Sadhana. 
This makes it dear that the editor had apprehension that some 
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Other concern might reprint the book without his knowledge. 
Perhaps it also meant that the editor was confident of the 
popularity of the book which was likely to tempt other printers 
to reprint it. In other words, there seemed to have emerged a 
considerably large reading-class which had flair for the literature 
of patriotism that preached violence against the imperial masters. 

Lala Lajpat Rai was one of the eminent extremist leaders 
who got five Marathi biographers. His biography entitled L(da 
Lajpat Rai Kimba Navayugacha Purva Rang by Sadashiv 
Krishna Phadke, a pleader of Panvel, is of considerable importance. 
It was published at Panvel in 1931. Again, the preface gave 
historically important information about the book. It was published 
in the Kesari that the vetern author N. C. Kelkar was to write 
a biography of Lajpat Rai, which was to be published by the 
Samarth Bharat Printers.®® But due to indifferent health N. C. 
Kelkar could not do it. So Mr. Phadke took up the project. 
This shows that the biography-writing was taken up in all 
earnestness by the veteran litterateurs as their literary service 
to the naticmalist movement. The biographer gives a complete 
account of the sources utilised for that biography. The sources 
indude all works of Lala Lajpat Rai and all other secondary 
sources available in Hindi, Marathi and English. The biographer 
had even attempted to serialise the biography in his newly 
started Namyug Dharma Mala magazine which unfortunately 
could not continue for longer. The book had an introduction 
by N. C. Kelkar, who while expressing satisfaction for the book 
being published within a three months period after the death of 
Lajpat Rai, pointed out that usually the biographies did not appear 
in proper time. He illustrated his point by referring to the 
absence of a good biography of G. K. Gokhale which was long 
over due.®^ Thus, the most influential and renowned publidsts 
were openly patronising the bic^aphical literature as an important 
means to foster the spirit of nationalism. They also wanted it to 
come out timely so as to be more effective. 

The opening sentence on the first page of Mr. Phadke’s book 
dedared that the only word wlucfa could summarise the bic^afhy 
wais—^Revolution. No doubt, the biography was destined to be 
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proscribed.®® Its chapters dealt with Lajpat Rai*s views on 
various important issues like education, religion, politics, etc. An 
Appendix contained a collection of Lajpat !l^i’s quotations. 
Precisely, Lajpat Rai’s life and work was described in the cmitext 
of socio-political problems of India, and his extremist philosophy 
was highlighted. 

After the War, when Russia came into prominence, her leaders 
naturally attracted the attention of Marathi authors. The bio¬ 
graphy of Lenin entitled Komred Lenin, was published by a 
Workers’ Union in Bombay, under the authorship of a Kamgcur, 
i.e .,1 worker. It seems that it was written by Comrade S. G. 
Pathak. This small bocJdet decried the Indian landlords and the 
capitalists as being the agents of the British Government which 
was sudcing the blood of India.®® It also gave its much publicised 
sermon to the workers to imite and revolt. 

After Lenin, Stalin also got his biographer. In July 1941 
his biography entitled Stalin Arthat Soviet Rashia by Amrendra, 
viz., K. L. Puranik, was published at Poona. The book had a 
preface by Mr. J. S. Karandikar, the editor of the Kesari The 
book openly preached the communist ideology and at the same 
time surprisingly enough it gave much emphasis on the unity of 
the Hindus and encouraged them to have a strong Hindu India.*® 
Thus, a narrow sectarian, communal nationalism was mixed up 
with the Communist ideology. Though one utterly fails to under¬ 
stand the real intention of the biographer, it may be said that for 
propagating certain ideology any great man was at times pre¬ 
ferred for biography, even at the risk of severe dichotomy of 
thought. The imperial masters could hardly be expected not to 
proscribe these two red books. Mr. V. S. Bhoskute had also 
written the biographies of Karl Marx (1934), Lenin (1938), 
Stalin (1944) but they were soberly worded so as to escape the 
proscription. 

As a consequence of the World War II, extremism was 
again looked at with renewed admiration, and there appeared two 
biographies of the veteran revolutionary, V. D. Savarkar, who 
had a legendary influence on young minds. In 1941 G. P. 
Pardiure’s Mulcmche Tatyarao Savfcarkar was published at 
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Bombay. Quite befittingly it had an introductory note by 
Mr. G. V. Ketkar, the ^itor of the Marathi and the Secretary 
of the All India Hindu Mahasabha. Though the biography was 
especially meant for the children, it did strike a note of political 
wrath. The biographer regretted the want of V. D. Savarkar’s 
biography especially, when several biographies of the Congress 
leaders, ‘right from Gandhi to Maulana Azad were available’. 
He extolled his hero by saying that Savarkar’s services were greater 
than the other Congress leaders.:** Another bic^aphy of 
Savarkar entitled Soevarkaranche Charitra, written by S. L. Karan- 
dikar, which was proscribed/® has been already discussed. 

Shivaji, the great champion of freedom has a number of bio¬ 
graphers. Shivaji who crossed swords with the mighty Moghul 
Empire was a great source of inspiration to his countr 3 rmen, when 
they were suffering under the fordgn rule. His very name had 
almost become synonymous with freedom. His anniversary had 
become a national festival. 

One of the earliest biographies of Shivaji appears to be by 
R. R. Bhagwat, published at Bombay in 1889. It was the first 
in the series of Eitihasik Purashanchi Charitra Mala. On the 
authority of Mr. Date, we may say that this biography was followed 
by other biographies numbering a dozen. Marathi mind had 
been so much susceptible to Shivaji that it could never stand the 
mischievous falsification of his life and deeds. As an instance 
of this, one may easily refer to The Reed Sevaji case. One 
Ssuyid Tafazzul Daud Sayeed Khan, a vakil of Jaunpur, had 
written a book entitled The Real Shivaji, which was published at 
Allahabad in 1935. He made some statements in this book 
which created a stir in Maharashtra. In his book he highlighted 
the importance and the authaitidty of only those sources which 
called Shivaji *‘haramjada*\ i.e., a bastard and “Yellow Dog’’.** 
In the opinion of Mr. Khan there was “nothing more cmispicuous 
in Shivaji's career than robbery and plunder”,*® and tiiat “his 
career was so full of duplicity, meanness and baser vices too 
provocative to be detailed”.** It seems that the author could not 
draw full satisfaction from all these expressions and therefore 
he gave subtides to the chapters of his book as—^“His (Shivaji’s) 
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Treachery and Meanness’, ‘His Cruelty’, ‘His Robbery’, etc. 

It cannot be denied that some Hindu politicians seemed to 
have tried to apotheosise Shivaji just to propagate their so-called 
political philosophy. The political situation of 1945 was not to 
forgive or neglect such a scandalous and provocative book. As 
a protest against this, Mr. D. A. Surve, the President of the 
Maratha People’s Party of Bombay wrote to Viceroy Wavell on 
12 October 1945 saying that the author “had made false, scandal¬ 
ous and defamatory allegations with a view to lowering Shivaji the 
great in the estimation of his people’’.*^ A civil suit was already 
going on in the court about the said book. On 27 December, 1945 
Mr. Surve again wrote to the Government to take immediate 
action without waiting for the result of the suit. The Govern¬ 
ment accordingly proscribed the book,^® because it threatened the 
peace and tranquility of the state. The Red Sevaji was a baser 
kind of reaction to the much vulgarised Shivaji-cult.^® Mr. L. R. 
Pangarkar, the editor of the Mumukshu had written a biography 
of Ramdas, the Guru of Shivaji, which was proscribed due to its 
militant spirit.®® 


V 

Besides the prose biographies of the great nationalists, there 
were the Powadas, i.e., ballads based on die lives of great men. 
The Powadas, being the most effective media for communicating 
thought to the unlettered masses, occupy an important position 
in the folk literature of Maharashtra. Whereas the prose 
biographies were meant to be read, the Powadas were to be 
listened to. In the mass meetings the Powadas were sung in the 
popular folk times and there could be no doubt that it had a great 
impact on the minds of the unlettered audience of the villages. 

The life of Shivaji had been a subject matter for a number 
of Poivados. The Abinav Bharat Mala published three Powadas 
in a series: (1) Sinhagarcha Powada, (2) Baji Deshpande 
Yancha Powada, both by Vinayak, and (3) Afzd Khanacha 
Vadh-Powada by Govinda. The last Powada dealt with the 
thrilling episode in Shivaji’s life. All the three were proscribed 
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because they encouraged the use of prowess against the Govern¬ 
ment.®^ There were two more Pozvadas : Ahaji Sondev-Shivajicha 
Soinik Yacha Powada by Chopdar, i.e., Ardier and Samarth 
Ramdas Swanii Yancha Powada by V. A. Vagh which were prosj- 
cribed for the same reason.®* 

In 1931, two Powadas were published on the life of Bhagat 
Singh. Another Poivada on his life as well as on the lives of 
Rajguru and Sukhdev by Manmohan was published in the 
Kesari, on 21 April 1931. Mr. Shankar Varvandkar’s Powada on 
Bhagat Singh ran into four editions before it was proscribed in 
1931. In each edition its 2,000 copies were sold at the price of 
half-anna. Ashvini Kumar’s Powada on Bhagat Singh was also 
very popular. Powadas were composed on the lives of Tilak and 
Savarkar also.®® 


VI 

The Marathi historical biographies which were proscribed 
due to their highly inflammatory nationalist content certainly 
reflected some of the phases of the nationalist movement in India 
in general and in Maharashtra in particular. It bears a testimony 
to a phase in the socio-political life of India when the people could 
no more patiently bear the humiliation of subjection and became 
desirous and also active to regain the lost self-respect. It was 
a period marked by the mood of retrospection. The subject race 
looked upon their past glory with profound nostalgia and tried 
to seek inspiration from it. The then leaders were trying to 
boost up the spirit of the people by constantly preaching patrio¬ 
tism. And for this, they were holding certain values like sincerity, 
sacrifice, valour, courage, self-respect, tenacity of purpose etc., 
in high esteem. In order to effectively illustrate all this, they 
turned very frequently to the lives of great sons of India. As 
a response to all these efforts of the leaders, the authors took to 
writing historical biographies. Sometimes they did not hesitate 
even to write the biographies of great foreigners or saints. 
V. Chirol has justly observed fliat *in the literature of unrest one 
frequently comes across the strangest juxtaposition of names of 
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Hindu deities and Cromwell and Washington and celebrated 
anarchists all being invoked in die same breath’.®* These historical 
biographies, as the critics of literature rightly hold, had little 
literary value.®® They were usually prosaic, sometimes too 
sketchy and very often vulgarly eulogical. The hero used to be 
represented larger than life and the repetition of certain common¬ 
place adulations used to make it all the more stale. But it is 
true that such gaudy, over-exaggerated writings do influence a 
person who is neither a student nor a critic of literature. If 
published in opportune time, the highly melodramatised, picturesque 
life-stories certainly overwhelm a common man. Thus, the 
Marathi historical biographies did serve the purpose, for which 
they were mainly written. Despite the utter want of literary 
sophistication in the Marathi historical biographies, one cannot 
agree with Mr. H. G. Rawlinson according to whom there was 
no ‘Literary Renaissance in Western India’.®* A cursory glance 
at the Marathi literature of the time would easily convince one of 
the sound ignorance of Mr. Rawlinson, who had erroneously 
oversimplified the reality. 

It is rather difficult to measure the impact, with mathematical 
certainty, of the proscribed historical Marathi biographies on the 
nationalist movement in Maharashtra. But it can be safely said 
that the government was scared of its probable seditious ( ! ) 
impact on the people. This fear forced the government to carry 
out the proscription orders. 

From some of the biographies already discussed in the 
foregoing pages, it is apparent that the fear of the government 
did not seem to have been utterly imaginary. Of course, as the 
effect of the proscription, we see that some of the proscribed 
biographies had become more popular. The very proscription 
had become a provocation. In this connection a high government 
official has rightly maintained that, “Personally I did not favour 
any wholesale attempt to clean up our Augean Stable, as it would 
be most hopeless and troublesome task and I fancy nothing grows 
stale so quidcly as political wares.”®^ But probably the govern¬ 
ment did not want to take chance. In conclusion it may be said 
that the historical, proscribed Marathi biographies not only 
mirrored the political mood of the people but it also effectivdy 
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propagated the nationalist movement in its various phases. It 
ccMistMitly highlighted the ideal of nationalism on the one hand, 
and the dissatisfaction and discontent against the government on 
the other, with great but generally invisible influence on the people. 
Thus, it was all through complementing the nationalist move¬ 
ment. A series of proscription orders was the offlcial recognition 
of the potentiality of its complementary character which occasion- 
ally provoked violence against the British Raj, The recognition 
did have justiflcation. 
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I 

The term ‘Historical Biography’ is a redundancy and at best 
a guideline for the sdection of biographical materials in the 
reconstruction of history. It is purely a dassificatory term. 
Attempting a distinction between a biography and a historical 
biography is an artificial exercise to visualise a non-existent 
nuance. No biography, written with an absolute sense of 
objectivity, can either be ‘unhistorical’ or ‘ahistorical’. If a 
biography ceases to be historical, it ceases to be biography also. 
A biographer shares with the historian, a conupelling concern for 
truth and enjoys no spedal licence to distort it. On the other 
hand if the treatment in a biography is apocryphal, it would 
cease to be a biography and would fittingly be called a panegeric 
or eujogy. Similarly no objectively written biography would be 
‘ahistorical’ whether an objective biography is historical or 
ahistorical, would largely depend on the approach of the historian. 

The increasing complexity of the life of man is adding 
new dimensions to historical perspectives. The resulting 
variety of history and historians, imposes an artifidal label of 
‘ahistoridsm’ on all the dispensable materials that are of no 
use to one kind of historical approach. But the same material 
mig^t be historical enough for another kind of approach to 
history. In so far as every approadi to history, has an his¬ 
torical justification, no material would be ‘ahistoricar in a 
total perception of history, even though each of the different 
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approaches, would demand the elimination, of materials 
irrelevant to it. 

Thus, taking historical biography as a source of history, 
every objectively written biography would certainly qualify as 
a historical biography, from some angle of historical perception. 
But, since such objectivity in biographical treatment is more 
often the exception than the rule, the need to sieve the histori¬ 
cally useful biographies from the rest becomes inevitable. It 
is here that the need to distinguish the ‘historical’ from the non- 
historical biographies arises. However, when a historical 
biography is defined, it is not the elements of biography that 
are defined but it is the usefulness of such biographies to history 
that is defined. The stress is on selectability. 

Biography need not acquire any special element to be called 
an historical biography, nor are the elements of historical bio¬ 
graphy extremely different. A dispassionate narration of truth 
about -persons and events ; a clear time and space relevance; 
a deep concern for evidence and a critical judgment of 
men and events are very much the intrinsic elements 
of a biography and very little improvement can be made 
on this, to deserve the appeljation of an historical bio¬ 
graphy. Other than these basic elements, the relevance of 
such a biography in the reconstruction of history is a significant 
point. When such a biography is written, whether it is called 
a ‘biography’ or a ‘historical biography’ is largely at the histori¬ 
an’s discretion. 

In their choice of historical,ly useful biographies, historians 
could apply their own criteria to suit their approaches to history. 
Necessarily, one’s criterion to justify a biographical literature as 
‘historical’ might differ from another’s criterion for the same. 
While it is largely an historian’s discretion to apply strict or 
liberal criterion to justify a biography as ‘historical’, it would be 
expedient, especially in the case of ancient Tamil literature, to 
apply sustainable criteria. If strict eriteria are adopted, like a 
dispassionate narration with time and space relevance and 
critical judgment, very few of the biographical materials 
available, could survive such a test. On the other hand, an 
imperfectly narrated truth can liberally be called an historical 
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fact, if it is useful for the reconstruction of history; even 
though* that piece of fact might be ill described. Between these 
two kinds of biographical materials (an absolutdy perfect bio¬ 
graphy and imperfectly described biographical facts), the search 
for the latter would be more rewarding. The idea is not merely 
to quantitatively accumulate biographical literature and pass 
diem of as historical biographies, but to realise that a purely 
liistorical biography’ is difficult to obtain. 

As a matter of fact, how much biographical literature is 
used as historicaji biography, depends, also on the skill of the 
historians to handle biographical literature. If a skilful 
historian evolves a sound system of verification methods, even 
a scantily informative biography would turn out to be an 
historical biography. A sound knowledge of language, literature 
and its conventions, and the ability to apply other tools of 
historical evidence like epigraphy, numismatics, ardiaeology, etc., 
would ensure a greater credence to biographical literature, than 
they would otherwise possess. Thus if the lapses in the bio¬ 
graphical literature are offset by scientific methods of historical 
analysis, the vplume of historical biography would increase 
much more than when ‘biographies’ and ‘historical biographies’ 
are permanently isolated as non-complementary sources. But 
when a liberal criteria is applied to classify biographies as 
‘historical’, the rigour of the test is relaxed. It is however justi¬ 
fiable to relax the test because when the very sense of history 
in our nation is commonly accepted to have been inconsiderable, 
the idea of historical biography alone could not have distinctly 
developed. Yet this need not be a deterrent and justify the area 
to be )eft unexplored. A tolerant approadi towards these 
biographical materials could be rewarding enough, when they 
are subjected to the rigorous scrutiny of scientific historical 
analysis. 

A. L. Basham, in his foreword to V. S. Pathak’s book on 
Ancient historians of India, says, “Whether or not India had a 
sense of history, she had a lively sense of the past, though this 
past was generally visualised in legendary terms’’.^ Herein lies 
the hope to offset the defects of technically imperfect bio¬ 
graphies technically perfect methods. The efforts are not 
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behind the needs, and the attempt of K. N. SivarajapiHai, to 
fix the chronology of the early Tamils, on the basis of the 
synchronistic tables evolved by him in the light of the bio¬ 
graphical literature in the Sangam period, is a pointer as to how 
biographical literature could be turned into a historical biography. 

However our criteria for judging historical biography need 
not be the same for all times. While a reasonably tolerant approach 
to ancient .literature is justifiable, on account of the non-deve¬ 
lopment of historical methods and equipment, recent literature 
must be unsparingly judged because there is no excuse for such 
lapses and so the blame for the defects must be borne by the 
professionals and not be shifted to the period as a whole. 


II 

How much of this historical biography is contained in 
Tamil literature is the next issue. A very general definition 
that would justify as ‘historical biography’, those materials that 
are basically historical but might not be perfect in details, is 
necessary for the study. Commenting on the sense of history 
of the Tamils, M. Varadarajan in his book Illaikiya Aarakhi,^ 
says, that though Tamil literature does not contain biographical 
details as exactly as in a photograph yet they capture the essence 
of it as clearly as in a painting. K. K. Pillai, commenting on 
the biographies in Tamil literature says that though they vary in 
value yet the kings and events mentioned in the classics are not 
figments of imagination.^ Such biographical literature could be 
found by a survey of the major phases and trends in Tamil 
literature. 

The earliest stratum of Tamil literature is the Sangam 
literature for which different dates are assigned. Unfortunately 
the Sangam literature has not been salvaged in its entirety, from 
the ravages of time nor are the problems of its history fully 
unravelled. The entire Sangam literature is classified into three 
anthologies, namely, the ‘Eight audiologies* {Ettutogai)^ the 
‘Ten Idylls’ {Pattuppattu), and ‘Eighteen Minor Po«ns’ 
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{PadinenkUkdnakku). 

This Sangam literature deals with two themes known as 
‘Aham' (internal) and Turam’, (external). The ‘Aham" theme 
deals with love and the Turam* with the deeds of kings and , 
their praise. Thus the Puram literature contains more bio¬ 
graphical references. But the Aham also contains ‘‘numerous 
similies in which are enshrined allusions to kings and other 
chiefs who flourished at that time and are of use in reconstruct¬ 
ing the biographies of a few notables, sovereigns, and nobles”.* 

Among the ‘Eight Anthologies’, the ‘Purananuru’, ’the 
‘Ahananuru’ and the ‘Padirruppattu’ and among the ‘Ten Idylls’ 
the ‘Porunarrarruppadai’, ‘Maduraikkanchi’, ‘Pattinappalai’ and 
‘Nedunalvadai’ are considered to contain most biographical 
references. Later works like Silapadikaram and Manimekalai 
also give some biographical informations, though scanty. The 
Sangam period roughly coinciding with the beginning of the 
Christian era, witnessed perpetual warfare among the three 
kingdoms, Chera, Chola and Pandya, for supremacy. Hence 
the biographical references are largely about the rulers of these 
dynasties. The remarkably secular nature of the earliest stratum 
of Tamil literature, gave a wider scope for historical 
biographies. 


HI 

After the Sangam period, Tamil literature entered a dark 
j^e, often described as the ‘Kalabhra period'. Before the next 
phase of Tamil literature known as the Pallava period (roughly 
sixth century A.D.), the influence of Aryanisation predominated 
and Tamil poetry was transformed fundamentally from its 
secular and natural setting into a predominantly ethical and 
religious literature. By this time literature was influenced by the 
Buddhist and Jain ideas also. Tamil literature entered an 
altogether new arena. Starting from the gnomic and moralis¬ 
ing aphorisms of Tirukhural and Naladiyar, it developed into 
a purely religious and devotional literature. This period of 
devotional literature was preceded by one of philosophical 
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intellectualism. These new influences introduced many changes 
in literary patterns like epic idea and Kavya style, but deprived 
Tamil literature of its secularism. This significant transition 
from secular to purely religious themes, considerably reduced 
the scope of biographical literature. The entire mediaeval 
literature therefore was devoid of historical biographies. 

After this period inscriptions become a more reliable source 
of information than literature. N. Subramaniam in his History 
of TamilnOd says that “The entire middle ages from eighth 
century A.D. to sixteenth century A.D. can be called the age 
of inscriptions from the viewpoint of sources. Then literature 
becomes subordinate definitely to epigraphy”.** This limits our 
search for historical biography, largely to the Sangam literature. 

However, even during the middle ages, new trends were 
set in literature which are of slight historical value. These are 
described as ‘quasi-historical literature’ by K. K. Pillai. Among 
them are the Ula, Koved,, Parani, Kalambakam, Amntami and 
PillaitamU. The .later middle ages and early modern styles of 
literature, were preceded by the Muthollaiyiram of anonymous 
authorship, which praises the three crowned monarches, in nine 
hundred verses each {Mutfiollmyiram means three nine 
hundreds). This was the forerunner of the Ula literature. 

Via was a poem sung in praise of a deity or a king who 
was imagined to be on procession {Ula roughly means 
procession), around the town to study the living conditions of 
his subjects. In the course of this description, the achievements 
of the king were praised. The Tirukkmlayagnana Ula written 
by Cheraman Perumal was perhaps the earliest of the Ula 
literature. The Vikrama Cholan Ula and the Kullotunga 
Cholon Ula are other examples. 

The Kovai poems are love songs dealing with conditions 
in normal times of peace. The Pandikkoved is one of the most 
important of them. The Thanjaivamn Kovai is another 
which describes the exploits of one Vanan who was a general 
of Maravarman Kulasekara (1268-1308). 

The Parani is a war poem which was very popular in the 
Chola period. It is said that such compositions would be sung 
only of a deserving hero who claimed the lives of a thousand 
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elephants in a battlefield. The Kalingathupparani, written by 
Jeyamkondan deals with the victory of Kullottimga I (1070- 
1120 A.D.) over Ananthavarman of north Kalinga. By this 
time the practice of writing "prasasti^ or the praise of the king 
was popular and kings’ genealogy and the achievements of his 
predecessors were also sung. 

Another form of poetry was the Kcdampagam, whidi means 
a garland of variety of flowers. The Ncmdikkalcmbaga^ whose 
author is unknown describes the victories of Nandivarman III 
(844-866 A.D.) of the Pallava line—^the Nandikkalambagam is 
said to be of historical importance, as the earliest among the 
Kalambagams. 

The Ammanai is an historical ballad. Ammanai was a 
game played by young girls, by throwing up cowrie shells and 
catching them aright. Later Ammanai came to mean the metre 
of these ballads. The Ramayappan Ammanai described the 
military exploits of Ramayappan who was the general of the 
famous Tirumalai Nayak (1653-1659 A.D.) of Madurai. 
Other ballads are the Desingarajan Kadai and *Khan Sahib’ 
Sandai. The Desingarajan Kadai deals with the exploits of Raja 
Jai Singh the ruler of Jinji in the seventeaith century—the 
Khan Sahib Sandai dea^ with the life of Muhammad Yusuf 
Khan of Madurai, who fought under the command of the 
English during the siege of Trichinopoly in Kamatic wars. 
This is of considerable historical value, since it throws light on 
the personalities and events in south India during the Anglo- 
French struggle. A study of some samples would give a 
general idea about their characteristics, even though each needs 
to be judged on its own merit. For the sake of convenience, 
the biographical literature of one of the important rulers of 
each of the three d 3 masties, the Chera, Chola and Pandya is 
taken here for discussion. 

Of the three d 3 masties, the Chera line is supposed to be 
more elaborately dealt wifli than the two others. N. Subramanian 
states “we are luckier in that the Chera dynastic history is 
better documented than those of the Cholas and the Pandyas, 
The documentatiem comes largely from the Padirrnppc^u —a 
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sangam anthology which specialises in poems eulogistic of the 
cheras. The order of verses in that anthology is such as to give 
a fairly connected account of three generations of diera rulers”.* 
The Padirruppattu (Tenfold Ten) is an anthology of ten poems, 
ea^ poem made up of ten odes of varying length. Each poem 
was composed by a different poet and song the glory of one chera 
chief. They also contain epilogues or ‘Pathigams’ as they were 

known, which are later commentaries or notes about the heroes, 

* . 

and are not contained in the original texts. These colophons 
are said to be of immense historical value. Of the ten poems, 
only eight are extant and two lost. The second ten of this 
anthology was composed by Kummattur Kannanar, on the chera 
ruler Imayavaramban Nedunjeral Adan. Other ‘Agam’ and 
*Puram' odes also make references to him. 

Imayavaramban Nedunjeral Adan (Imayavaramban means, 
he whose kingdom had the Himalayas as its boundary) was the 
son of Udiyanjeral and Nallini, daughter of one Veliyan Vennan. 
His greatest achievement was his sailing to an Island where was 
planted the Kadamba tree, the S 3 nnbol of the sovereignty of a 
rival monarch. P. T. Srinivasa lyyangar says that such trees 
were known as guardian trees and were symbolic of the power 
of a king and felling these trees was identical with capturing 
the flag of that ruler whose symbol the tree was. Srinivasa 
I)ryangar identifies this tree with the Kadamba tree after which 
the Kadamba kings of Banavasa got their dynastic name. Since 
the Kadamba kings rose to eminence in the latter half of the 
fifth century A.D. when Nedunjeral must have flourished, 
Srinivasa l 3 ryangar says the chera victory over the Kadambas is 
not improbable.’^ 

References are also made to his having cleared forests and 
built temples and made many offerings to temples, which are 
inferred by P. T. Srinivasa lyyangar, to indicate the firm foothold 
brahmins gained during his reign. 

Another detail mentioned, is that Imayavaramban established 
the fame of Tamilahami, by inscribing the bow emblem of the 
cheras on die Himala 3 ran rock and humbled Aryans. P. T. 
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Srinivasa lyyangar totally rejects the incident and explains such 
references like the ‘region of the Aiyans’, as meaning territories 
north of the chera country. He also says that description of the 
Himalayas as the region of the Aryans was a ‘conventional 
phrase*. He also says that the geographical notions of the 
Tamil bards were of a nebujous kind and they thought that 
whatever was beyond the Tamil land belonged to the Gangetic- 
Himalayan region. Th^ even refer to the Himalayas as a 
solitary hill and a tall mountain.® K. N. Sivarajapillai, also 
dismisses the venture to the Himalayas, as mere poetic hyperbole 
to heighten the heroism of Nedimjeraladhan, which was further 
exaggerated in the colophons and later works. He even says that 
no historian conversant with the conditions of India at that time, 
would even entertain such descriptions as serious hypotheses.® 
But M. Arokiaswami, in his book The Classical Age of the 
Tamils, maintains that such an expedition to the north was 
feasible to those kings of the early time. On the basis of recent 
researches, he holds, that the northern region was not unknown 
to the south, as is testified by the studies of Indus Vall^ 
Civilization. He furtiier adds that the central authorily in the 
north was weak during the early century of the Christian era and 
so it might have been feasible for die Tamils to undertake the 
expedition to the Himalayas. In view of the detailed accounts 
of the causes, course and results of the campaigns, Arokiaswami 
holds that at least the northern expedition of Senguttuvan must 
be granted, if not that of Imayavaramban and others. Whether 
Imayavaramban did or did not go to the Himalayan regicm, the 
‘Himalayas* had since then haunted the imagination of the 
Tamils. Then onwards every important ruler was associated 
with an expedition to the Himalayas. Manikkavasagam, who has 
written a biography on C. N. Annadorai (popularly known as 
‘Anna’) sounds very atavistic when he refers to tiie death of 
‘Anna* as the fall of the Himalayas.^® 

Yet another incident that is referred to by the redactor of 
Padirruppattu, about Nedunjeraladhan, is a graphic account of 
his punishing the Yavanas or Greeks, by pinioning their arms 
iMhind thdr backs and pouring g^ee over thrir heads as a mark 
disgrace. What th^ were guilty of, to deserve this punish' 
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ment, is not said. K. N. Sivarajapillai, holds that it strengthens 
the hypothesis of a Greek colony on tiie west coast at that 

The last incident that is mentioned of Imayavaramban is 
his war with the chola ruler, Valpah-Tadakkai-Peruvirarldlli, in 
which both of them died. 

These are the biographical accounts of 'Fadirruppattu’ about 
Imayavaramban. Seven other chiefs of this line are described 
in another group of poems. Another important ruler who is 
dealt with is Senguttuvan, the son of Imayavaramban whose glory 
was sung by another poet named Paranar. The colophons added 
to the poem ‘Padirruppattu’ and the later references in the epic 
poem ‘Silapadikaram*, establish the contemporaneity of Sen¬ 
guttuvan and Gajabahu I of Ceylon. Gajabahu 1 of C^lon is 
supposed to have participated in the consecration ceremony of the 
Kannagi idol, performed by Senguttuvan. The Cqrlonese 
chronicle Mahammsa which assigns the date of Gajabahu I as 
173-195 A.D. thus established the date of Senguttuvan. This 
Senguttuvan-Gajabahu synchronism is the key to solve the 
Sangam chronqlogy. Apart from this, the Padirruppattu is said 
to have completed a reliable genealogy of the Chera kings of the 
Sangam age. 

However opinions differ about the historical value of 
Padirruppattu. Evaluating the Sangam literature, K. N. 
Sivarajapillai emphasises the importance of the naturalistic phase 
of literature when it was more secular and less mythical. Even 
in the Sangam literature some of the later poems are considered 
to be not so naturalistic. Of the ‘Eight Anthologies’ {Eituiogci), 
namely, ‘Purananuru’, ‘Kuruntogi’, ‘Narrinai’, ‘Agananuru’, 
‘Padirruppattu’, ‘Ainkurunuru’, ‘Kalittokai, and ‘Paripadal’, the 
last mentioned is the latest and has a clear religious stamp. 
‘Kalittogai’ and ‘Aingurunuru’, though earlier than ‘Paripadal’ 
are also later works and not considered to be historical. Thus 
Sivarajapillai classifies ‘Purananuru’, ‘Agananuru’, ‘Narrinai’ and 
‘Kuruntdcai’ as primary evidence. He considers ‘Padirruppattu’ 
as historical but subject to corroboration by primary evidence.'* 

The next line that can be taken into account is that of 
Cholas. The treatment of one of the significant rulers of this 
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line, namely, Karikalan the Great, is referred to in five Agmn 
and four Puram odes, and also in Porunarrarruppadtd by poet 
Mutattamakkanniyar and in Pattinappcdlai by poet Uruttiran 
*Kannanar. These are two important poems of Ten Idylls 
{Pattuppdtu) which is' an anthology of ten poems. The ten 
poems are ‘Parimarruppadai’, ‘Pattinappalai’, *Miillaippattu’, 
‘Maduraikkanchi’, ‘Nedunalvadai’, ‘Kurinchippattu*, ‘Cirupanar- 
ruppadai’, Terumpannarruppadai*, ‘Malaipadtikadam' and 
‘Tirumurugarnippadai’. 

Discussing these Ten idylls, K. N. Sivarajapillai considers, 
the first three poems to have set the pattern for the other 
seven.'® Of the other seven poems, he considers three, namely, 
Maduraikkanchi, Nedunelvadai and Perumpanarruppadai as 
historical and rejects the other four as unhistorical and even as 
forged ones. (He has such a humanistic fervour that he pounces 
on any literature with the slightest religious tinge, with alj the 
vituperation of a Valla). However even among those works 
that are considered historical, there is a confusion of names and 
exaggeration in description w'hich leads to wrong identification 
of persons. While this does not affect the reliable portrayal 
of Klarikala the Great, K. N. Sivarajapillai holds that another 
historical person Karikalan I, has been totally pushed into 
oblmon whom K. N. Sivarajapillai has taken elaborate pains to 
resuscitate, by literary evidence. While he agrees that the first 
three generations of rulers cannot generally be identified with 
certainty, he excludes the chola line from this flaw. On the 
other hand he uses the ten generations of the chola line as the 
basis of his synchronistic method to establish the chronology 
of the early Tamils. 

According to Sivarajapillai, the Chola line was a combination 
of two families, the KiUi and the Chenni. Early poets refer to 
the cholas in the plural indicating that it was not a unitary 
kingship but many communal heads in the beginning. One 
person of this line, Tittan of Virai conquered Urantai, and 
another Vqlraan of Alundur established himself at Kudavayil. 
The ‘Killi* family developed from the Urantai and ^Chenni' 
family from Alundur. The first two rulers of the *KiIIi' line 
were not crowned sovereigns and only the third ruler Muditta- 
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likho Pertmarkilli (1-25 A.D.) a'cquired that status and expanded 
in the west. At the same time the Chenni branch jnust have 
been expanding to the north. The first sovereign in the Chenni 
line, who widened the frontiers of the cholas was Karikalan*^ I, 
known as Perum Pun Chenni of whom no mention is made by 
historians. What exactly was the relationship between these two 
families is not known but they quarrelled for power, as is des¬ 
cribed in literature about the succession wars. Under 
Karikalan the Great, the two branches must have united, as is 
indicated by the name of Karikalan the Great’s successor who 
assumed both the Killi and the Chenni name in his. He was 
known as Chetchenni Nalankilli. 

The most interesting problem of the Chola line is the con¬ 
fusion of names. While all the events described in the literature 
are ascribed to Karikalan (II) the Great; K. N. Sivarajapillai 
asserts with the support of .literary evidence that there was a 
Karikalan I. He holds that the achievements of the two rulers 
were distinct. Paranar, whom Sivarajapillai esteems as die poet 
exemplar, does not mention anything about Karikalan (II) the 
Great. 

All the references of Paranar to Karikalan are of an earlier 
Karikala who preceded Paranar himself. Karikalan the Great 
succeeded Paranar while Karikalan I preceded him. The litera¬ 
ture refers to a battle of Venni which is attributed by historians 
to Karikala the Great. But the poets Kalattalaiyar and Venni 
Kuyatiyar, w’ho have sung about the battle were the predecessors 
of Paranar himself and so they could not have sung about 
Karikalan II, wfio was not even the contemporary of Paranar. 

Secondly, the two poets Kalattalaiyar and Venni Kuyatiyar 
refer to a custom prevalent at the time whereby soldiers who 
were wounded on their back would face the north and starve 
themselves to death. The Chera king Peruncheraladan who was 
defeated in the Venni battle is described as having died in this 
fashion, but nothing is mentioned about this in ‘Ponmarrarup- 
padai* which describes the great Karikalan’s victory at Venni. 

Thirdly, Karikalan the Great was described as having con¬ 
quered two great rulers in the battle of Venni, whereas the two 
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poets describe the defeat of onjiy one cheia ruler but mention 
nothing about the other who must have been a Fandya ruler. 
Thus K. N. SivarajaEnllai condudes that there must have been 
two different Venni battles where the combatants were different. 
He also ascribes two other battles of Vennivayil to Karkala 1, 
wherein he killed nine and eleven Velir Chiefs respectively. It 
is therefore contended that the period of consqlidation when 
there was need to fight against many rulers, was certainly 
anterior to the period of Karikalan the Great, because the great 
Karikalan’s period witnessed a fully grown empire and not an 
infantile stage of internecine feuds. It is likely that the Karilmlan 
who had to fight against many rulers was Karikalan the I. 

Another poem *Narrinai’, by poet Paranar, describes the 
beauty of his heroine’s tresses and compares it to the magnificence 
of three capital cities. Here he refers to ‘Chenni’ as *Chirukol 
Chenni’, or 'Chenni who ruled a small kingdom’. So there must 
have been a Karikal who ruled a small kingdom because Karikal 
the Great ruled a big empire. As a last point in his postulation, 
Sivarajapillai believes that there was no diera sovereign by name 
Peruncheraladan either during the period of Karikalan the Great 
who is supposed to have defeated Peruncheraladan, or even 
during the period of the great Karikalan’s predecessor.'* This 
controversy over the identification of Karikalan is a typical 
example to show that the literature creates as many problems as 
it solves. 

f 

The last example of Sangam biographical literature that we 
take into acxount is about the Pand 3 ra line, of whom the 
Telayalamkannattu-Ceru-Venra Pandiyan or Nedumchillyan III 
was most important. As the poets largely used only descriptive 
appellations and not proper names, we infer that he was the one 
who won die battle of Talayalankanam (probably somewhere 
near Nidamangalam in Tanjore district). He is the hero of the 
poems 'Maduraikandii’ the longest of the Ten Idylls and 
Nedundvadai and is also mentioned in Ten Puram and Nine 
Agam odes. Maduraikandii was written by Mangudi Mayudanar 
and Nedunelvadai by Nakkirar. Nedunchelliyan is described as 
having overcome the two other kings of the Chola and Q^ra 
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d 3 ^nasties and also five other chieftains in the battle of Talaiyalan- 
kanam. Being a poet himself, he was a great patron of letters. 
A puram ode refers to his own composition in which he vows 
that if he fails to overcome his enemies, he should lose the 
honour of being sung by poet Mankudi Marudan and others at 
Court. The two poems of which Nedundielliyan is the hero, 
are of historical importance in that th^ give many minute 
details, but as biographical literature they ^ve scanty information. 

The vastness of Tamil literature has confined our attention 
to the study of only one poem about one king of each of the 
three kingdoms. But while th<^ might give a general idea about 
the nature of biographical treatment in ancient Tamil literature 
each of the works however has to be dealt with in detail to 
assess its individual merit as historical biography. After the 
Sangam period historical biographies considerably thin down 
until we come to the modem period. 


IV 

Historical biographies in the modern period must be looked 
at from a very different angle. Since the nineteenth century 
at least, the scope for historical biographies was greater in the 
sense that more rdiable and documented information, was avail¬ 
able and the rise of the nationalist movement and independence 
must have attracted the atention of many biographers. But in 
fact very little seems to have happened. 

The two new factors that are evident in biographical literature 
are the shift of interest from the r^onal to the national level 
and a slight diversification in the choice of biographical subjects. 
Besides the local heroes, the V. D. Chidambaram and Veera 
Pandiya Kattabomman, national leaders like Gokale, Tilak, 
Gandhi, Nehru and a host of others fell within the scope of 
biographical interest in Tamil literature. The diversification of 
biograf^ical interest was indicated by the choice of ncm-political 
persondifies like Tata as biographical subjects and also by the 
attention focussed on non-Indian personalities like Bernard Shaw, 
Lenin, Tolstey, Booker Washington, and others. But all the 
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same the volume of historical biography in Tamil literature is 
very scanty. 

In his Tamil Ilakkiya Varalaru (History and Tamil Utera- 
ture) M. Varadarajan deals with the entire modem biographical 
literature in about forty lines. Even from this we understand 
that biographical works on literary personalities outnumbered 
those in political or other fields. It also reveals that even the 
historical biographies were undertaken by prominent literary 
writers only and not by professional historians. This has 
influenced the nature of treatment of historical biographies. 
Listing them would perhaps be more pleasant than to see in them 
the seriousness of an historian’s exercise. 


V 

Dealing with the question of bias and the historical accuracy 
of these biographical literature, the ancient literature and the 
modern literature have to be judged differently. 

Taking the andent Sangam literature, first of all very few 
of them are complete historical biographies. Many valuable 
biographical references are made which might help to solve some 
historical problems, but a complete historica,! biography is a rarity 
and even tiie best furnish only a little information about the 
persons. The Padirruppattu perhaps would be the most perfect 
of them all, and even this is not completely historical. The theme 
of many of the poems is love in which allusions are made to 
the hero. 

Secondly, the anthologised form in which the ancimt litera¬ 
ture is available to us gives wide scope for second-hand 
information. While most of the Tamilologists consider these 
colophons to be of historical value, yet from the view point of 
bic^raphy, one would prefer to know what the dose assodates of 
a person thought of him, than to know what a far later redactor 
added. 

Another serious defect in their historical accuracy is the lade 
of internal evidence of dironology. The elaborate way in which 
the dynastic annals of the Tamil rulers was prepared by K. N. 
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Sivarajapillai, on the basis of biographical references in Tamil 
literature, would be infractuous if the Ceylonese chronicle the 
Mahammso or the European references of Pliny and Ptolemy do 
not lend credence to its chronology. The ancient Tamil litera¬ 
ture is thus inadequate in itself to fix the chronology of the 
classical age. 

Another serious drawback in their historical accuracy is 
the confusion of names and a generous fusion of fiction and 
facts. K. N. Sivarajapillai states “. . . valuable historical 
truths in ancient Tamil history should sometimes be 
dug out of the worthless debris heaped on them by myth makers 
of the later generations”. Thus we get romanticised biography. 
The controversies regarding Imayavaramban’s venture to the 
Himalayas, is a case in point. Similarly there is a confusion of 
names. Perhaps because of the the bards' dependence on the 
munificence of their patrons, or for some other reasons of literary 
conventions, the proper names were not used and the descriptive 
appellations make polemical interpretations. These appellations 
went by the achievements of a person as Imayavaramban or by 
some mythical traditions as ‘Karikal’ cholan (the burnt legged 
Chola) or Porkkai Pandiyan (Pandiya with a golden hand) or 
the names went even by the place of one’s death like Villiyam- 
balattu-Tunciya-Peruvaludi, where the prefix referred to the place 
and the middle word refers to death and so it means the 
Peruvaludi who died in Velliyambalam. Sometimes one person 
was called by many names or many persons were called by the 
same name. Thus it is pretty likely that misleading identifica¬ 
tions lead to rulers and poets of different generations being hor¬ 
ribly mixed. The laborious attempt of K. N. Sivarajapillai to 
recall Karikala I from oblivion, is a t 3 rpical problem arising out 
of the confusion of names. 

The scope of the treatment does not allow them to be 
exhaustively informative. While K. N. Sivarajapillai holds with 
a dogmatic faith that nothing worth-mentioning could have 
escaped the attention of the poets, Arokiaswami brings to our 
notice Karikalan’s embankment of the Cauvery river to 
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which the C^lonese Rajavaliya and the Malepadu plates of 
Punyakumara testify, but of whidi the Sangam poems make no 
reference. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, who deals eilaborately with 
Kvikala in his book, Studies in Chola History and Adndnistror 
Hon, conclusively states that it is best to treat the construction 
of the banks <m the Kaveri, as a Karikala myth rather than to 
accept it as history.^® 

Attempting to study the bias in biographical literature which 
takes the form of scattered casual references, and is heavily set 
in poetical themes, might be a risky and unprofitable exercise. 
The laudatory tone and mythical mixtures make it all the more 
elusive. 

In spite of their many drawbacks, these are the only source 
of information of the earliest period of Tamil history. If they 
are used with discretion and perspicacity, they would be a mine 
of information. First of all the poets were neither a ^clique' 
nor a group of sycophants to praise the kings unreasonably. On 
the otherhand some of the early poets were blunt and bold. Even 
the events which they exaggerated were perhaps true basically. 
K. K. Pillai says that the kings and events were not figments 
of imagination. Secondly, what status these poets enjoyed is an 
interesting question. It is likely that they played a more 
responsible role than those of mere poets to praise. There are 
instances of their having rebuked the kings and giving them 
sound advice. They even acted as ambassadors of peace to the 
kings. The Madurmkanchi was supposed to have been written 
in order to advise the Pandyan ruler about the transience of 
martial glory and make him less aggressive. The same Pandyan 
Idng, Neduncelliyan was supposed to have vowed that if he 
fmled to win the battle, he should go unsung poets. This 
indicates the pride of place which the poets enjoyed. It shows 
that the Kings’ praises were not sung about without merit and 
that the Kings endeavoured to deserve the poets’ recognition. 
Their status must have afforded them opportunity to receive 
first-hand information. Again, in their mode of expression they 
developed their own technique. The technique of *prasasti* 
writing, gives us genealogical information. The colophons serve 
as the c^^ions of the immediate generations on past events. 
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Lastly, the literary x>atterns were highly convoitionalised and 
if one is veiy conversant with these literary conventions one can 
make very reliable inferences. Thus in agreement with A. L. 
Basham, we could say that they possessed a deep 'sense of the 
past'. But perhaps to visualise their thought content, a better 
technique is necessary than to merely apply our theoretical ideas 
to judge that distant past. 

The same cannot however be said about modem literature. 
Despite the advantageous position in which one finds oneself in 
modem times, especially in terms of availability of information, 
the volume of historical biography is very scanty in modem Tamil 
literature. Unlike the ancient literature where we got only 
biographical references and not a complete biography, the recent 
literature is complete in the sense that each biography deals with 
one person completely. But these too are only biographical 
sketdies, which may give details of the period and persons, but 
may not be serious biographical works. In quality however 
there is mudi to be desired especially by way of critical approach. 
Most of diem are written by one who admires or reveres the 
person and so a spirit of thanks-giving pervades in most of the 
works. 

In his foreword to his biography on Aammuganavalanar, 
the author, T. Kailasapillai, mentions that a biography should 
objectively narrate the good and bad sides of a person. Since 
he fotmd no flaw in his biographical subject and as a one-sided 
picture would not be believed by some readers, he considered 
himself unworthy of the task. All the same he wrote the bio¬ 
graphy ultimately. This ideal of a biography perhaps is precisely 
the drawback which accounts for their apparent absence. Taking 
the major events in the life of one person to portray him as the 
most admirable person, seems to be the ideal of a biographer, 
radier than to dispassionately dissect the person in a psycho- 
anal 3 rtic manner and present the revealing and repressed images 
of the persrni. May be this is a sacrilege. This lack of incisive 
treatment is particularly evident when it comes to political bio¬ 
graphies. The reason perhaps for this is that very few historians 
have come forward to accept this responsibility. It is extremely 
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adimrable that the entire task has been taken up by scholars 
whose basic interest is in Tamil literature. Th^ have been 
working at a,lmost single handed. 

But why have not the historians come forward to do this? 
One is tempted to think that the historians are busy constructing 
history or reconstructing it. But is history always bang con¬ 
structed and never consumed ? If the experience of the American 
.society is any indication of the normal trend of the history 
ccttisumers, it is that they demand history in the form of bio¬ 
graphies. The American historian, Henry Steele Commager, 
complained in 1935 at the increasing rage for biography and was 
worried that this rage had become “so extreme that history as 
such has all but disappeared”. It is said that such a trend created 
an evident shift of other professionals to a serious study of 
history in America and that this popular historian answered a 
demand that professionally trained historians were not filling. 
(Quoted from History by John Higham). Is it that the historians 
here are waiting for such a trend to give edification to historical 
biography ? Or, is it that they share the wrath of Johann 
Huizinga against over-personalised history and so prefer to write 
a rather bad history than a good biography? 
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HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY IN TELUGU 

LITERATURE 


Dr. P. Raghunadha, Rao 
(5. V. University, Tirupati) 


1 

Telugu, the predominant language of the State of Andhra 
Pradesh, is spdcen by a population of about 45 millions. It is the 
second largest spoken language in the Indian Union after Hindi. 
There are two views regarding the origin of the Telugu language. 
Some of the ancient Telugu poets and grammarians believed that 
it was derived frcrni Prakrit and Sanskrit.^ But the majority of 
Philologists of the present day accept the theory put forward by 
Bishop Caldwell in his Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 
languages that Telt^ belongs to the Dravidian Family of 
languages. 

At present the terms ‘Telugu’ and ‘Andhra’ are interchange¬ 
able. But the Telugu language did not evolve at the time of the 
first Andhra EmjMre—^that of the Satavahanas—^which extended 
over large parts of the present Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra 
from seccmd century B.C. to second century A.D. The Andhra 
Satavahana Emi)eror, Hala, composed his Gatha Saptasathi in 
Prakrit. 

. Telugu language seems to have commenced its independent 
existence in the first century A.D.* Several inscriptions of the 
period 600-S00 A.D. contain many Telugu^ words. It is quite 
possible that by the ninth century A.D., there was a large volume 
of literature in Telugu mostly song and fable.® 
j The beginning of the Tdugu literature is traced to the 
eleventh century A.D., when Nanna}^, the first Telugu poet, 
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b^an to translate the Mahabharata into Telugu from Sanskrit 
at the instance of Raja Narendra, the Eastern Chalukyan 
ruler who held his court at Rajahmundry on the banks of the 
river GodavarL Nannaya could translate only die Adi Parvat 
Sabha Parva and a part of Aranya Parva. 

The translation was resumed two centuries after ^the death 
of Nannaya when Tikkana of Nellore completed the translation 
of the remaining fifteen Parvas. However, he did not take up 
the translation of Aranya Parva which was left incomplete by 
Nannaya. Later on, in the fourteenth century, Errapragada 
rendered into Telugu the unfinished portion of the Aranya Parva. 
These three Telugu translators of the Mahahharata, namely, 
Nannaya, Tikkana and Errapragada are popularly known as 
‘Kavi trayam’ (poet trio) and are held in high esteem by the 
Andhras. 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries many Telugu 
poets like Panditaradhya and Palkurki Somanatha introduced 
many new forms like Sataka, the Udaharana and the Gadhyas 
into Telugu literature.* 

The sixteenth century is regarded as the golden age of Telugu 
literature. Sri Krishna Deva Raya, the great Vija 3 ^nagara emperor 
wrote Afnukta Mcdyada which is regarded as first rate prabhanda 
in Telugu literature. Prabhanda is a particular type of Kavya. 
After the fall of Vijayanagara empire, Telugu literature was 
patronised by the Nayak rulers of Thanjavaru and Madurai. By 
that time Telugu literature was closely allied to song, dance and 
drama.® 


II 

Andhra (barring the Telangana districts of the erstwhile State 
of Hyderabad) came under the control of the East India Company 
during the years 1776-1802. The contact with the British has 
helped to reform the vision and outlook of the Telugu people and 
has given them entirely new sense of values. The latter half of 
the nineteenth centuiy saw the beginnings of new stirrings in the 
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minds of the Andhras. 

With the establishment of the University of Madras in 1857 
higher education began to make much progress. The spread of 
English education in Andhra especially in the coastal districts, 
created a new class of elite imbued with the liberalism of the west. 

•i • 

Th^ became pioneers, not only of social and political reform 
movements but also left their imprint on Telugu literature by 
making it mod^ and virile. Youngmen who were acquainted 
with English literature tried to introduce into Telugu new literary 
forms like biography, autobiography, Novel, scientific and political 
essays. 

Works on History 

Historical biography is the most neglected department of 
literature in Telugu. Before the twentieth century Telugu litera¬ 
ture had very few historical biographies worth the name. The 
first Telugu books on history were the Rajasthana Kathcevdi 
(Annals of Rajasthan) and Rajatarangini translated by Chilaka- 
marti Lakshmi Narasimham and K. V. Krishna Rao respectively.® 

Original books on history in Telugu were written only in the 
first decade of the present century when K. Lakshmana Rao 
established Vignam Chandrika Manddi at Hyderabad in 1906 to 
publish popular literature in Humanities and Sciences. The 
Mandali had to shift its headquarters to Madras in 1908 as the 
Nizam Government suspected it to be a treasonable organisation. 
Lakshmana Rao himself wrote on ‘Hindu Yugamu’ (Hindu 
period) and ‘Mahammadiya Yugamu' (Mohammedan period) of 
Indian History. Th^ were the first Telugu books on Indian 
History written in a ludd style. Lakshmana Rao tried to present 
an unbiased account of. ancient and medieval periods of Indian 
History. 

Andhra History 

The Vandemataram and Swadeshi movements created amcmg 
Andhras a lively interest in their past history. In 1910, the 
Vfgnana ^andrika Mandali published Andhrula Charitramu 
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(History of the Andhras) written by C. Veerabhadra Rao. • The 
work proved to be very popular and more than 10,000 copies were 
sold within few months of its publication—^a record for' those 
days. Veerabhadra Rao tried to make the work authoritative by 
paying greater attention to historical sources. He collected his 
material from literary and epigraphical sources. A large number 
of inscriptions pertaining to Andhra were published by that time, 
thanks to the pioneering work of eminent scholars like Jayanthi 
Ramayya, Gidugu Ramamurthy andf^Guruzada Appa Rao. 


Ill 

Veerabhadra Rao published a number of historical bio¬ 
graphies pertaining to Andhra and other regions of the country. 
He wrote on (1) Timmarasu (the famous minister of Sri Krishna 
Deva Raya), (2) Tikkana (one of the Kavitrayam or poet trio 
and a minister at the court of Manumasiddhi (1200-1258), a ruler 
of Nellore, (3) Srinatha (one of the great Telugu Poets), 
(4) Nayakaralu (this is a historical biography on Nagamma—a 
peasant woman who became the minister at the court of Nalagama 
Raja, a petty chieftain of Gurajala in the Palnadu region of the 
Guntur district in Andhra Pradesh. She became instrumental 
for a war known as Palnati Yuddham which became very popular 
in the folklore of Andhra), and (5) Shivaji. 

These works were published in the years following the 

Vandemataram and Swadeshi movements which have roused the 

national consciousness among the Indians. Veerabhadra Rao who 

was carried away by the nationalist sentiment wanted to prove in 

his historical biographies that Andhras in the days gone by 

produced great statesmen and writers like Timmarasu, Tikkana, 

Srinatha and Nagamma. Unlike his Andhrula Charitramu which 

was the result of his original research, these works were merely 

biographies on historical personages and not historical biographies 

in the real sense of the term. Most of these works are not 

• 

remembered now. The fame of C. Veerabhadra Rao rests 
solely on his pioneering work Andhrula Chantramu. 

The works of Veerabhadra Rao, however, insfnred a number 
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of Andhras to write books on great Andhra rulers and noted 
leaders of other countries. G. Harisarvothama Rao, who was 
expelled from the Government College, Rajahmundry, for present¬ 
ing an address of wdcome to Bipin Chandra Pal when he visited 
Rajahmundry in April 1907, wrote Vismrita Rajakavi (A for¬ 
gotten Emperor poet). This is a work on Sri Krishna Deva 
Raya, whom the Andhras regard as thdr greatest emperor. As 
dhe title of the book suggests only one aspect of Sri Krishna Deva 
Raya’s personality—^that of a poet and a patron of Telugu 
literature—^was highlighted. The political and military achieve¬ 
ments of Sri Krishna Deva Raya were mentioned, only casually. 
Hence the work cannot by any stretch of imagination be regarded 
as an historical biography. Abraham Lincoln, the other work of 
Harisarvottama Rao is simply a monograph in Telugu on the 
great leader of the United States of America. 

R. Subba Rao and B. V. Krishna Rao, who were closely 
associated with the Andhra Historical Society of Rajahmundry, 
ccmtributed many articles to the society’s periodical publication— 
Rajaraja Sanchika, Kdinga Sanchiko, Kakaiiya Smchika, 
Reddiyuga Sanchika. These publications contain apart from 
valuable articles, biographical sketches of important Andhra 
rulers. 

Rana Pratapa Simha by A. Seshagiri Rao is the one Telugu 
work which can be r^rded as a good historical biography. The 
author has narrated the events of Ranapratap’s colourful life in a 
ludd, attractive style. G. Brahmayya has produced a number of 
monographs cm ccmtemporary Andhra leaders like Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitarammayya, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Dr. C. R. Reddi, and others. 
But they were written for the genwral reader and not for the 
students of history. 

Historical Autobiographies 

Though Telugu cannot boast of standard historicdi bio¬ 
graphies, it has autobiographies of eminent Andhras like 
K. Veerasalingam, C. Lakshmi Narasimham, A. Kaleswara Rao, 
;Konda Venkats^paiah, T. Prakasam and others ccmtmning much 
s/jinformaticm of historical value. 
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Sweeya Chantfcttnu (^Autobiography') of K. Veerescdingam 

Kandukuri Veeresalingam (1848-1919) is regarded as the 
First modem Andhra. He is now remembered as the foremost 
social reformer of the time, but his services to Telugu literature 
were in no way insignificant. His literary activities were varied. 
He wrote the First Novel in Telugu— Rajasekhara Charitam. He 
was the first to render drama into Telugu. The first books on 
natural sciences and history were written by him. He was the 
first to write in prose for women. His Sweeya Charitramu 
(autobiography) is the first of its kind in Telugu. In fact he 
was the father of the renaissance movement in Andhra. 

The Sweeya Charitramu of Veeresalingam consists of two 
parts and runs into 1,000 pages. It traces the story of his life 
up to 1913, that is six years before his death. The work throws 
abundant light on the social history of coastal Andhra in the 
second half of the last century. Similarly the Sweeya Charitcmu 
of C. Lakshminarasimham, a disciple of Veeresalingam and a 
playwright of high order gives a good account of the political and 
social conditions of Andhra during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century and the early decades of the present century. 

Na Jeevitha Yatra (The story of my life) of T. Prakasam 

T. Prakasam (1872-1957) is regarded as “the father of 
modem Andhra”. He is loved and esteemed by the Andhras 
so much that one of the districts of Andhra Pradesh, namely, the 
Ongole district (the native district of Prakasam) was renamed as 
Prakasam district in 1972 to commemorate the centenary of his 
birth. 

For more than half a century Prakasam dominated the 
Andhra political scene like a colossus. Prakasam left his 
memoirs in his autobiography entitled Na Jeevitha Yatra or the 
story of my life. It is a four-volume work and runs into 9(X) pages. 
The first three volumes narrate the events up to 1940-41. As Praka¬ 
sam could not complete his work. T. Viswanatham, a close assodate 
of Prakasam, wrote the fourth volume narrating the events of 
Prakasam’s tumultuous life from 1941 to his death in 1957. 


22 
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Prakasam’s autobiography is a class by itself. Many r^ard 
it as the political history of Andhra from 1900 to 1953. Prakasam 
narrated the events of his life so candidly that the reader feels 
that he is participating in the events described. 

The first volume narrates the events from 1872 to 1921. This 
volume is important as it throws a flood of light on the social and 
economic conditions of Andhra in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century. The second part of this volurne is very important as it 
gives an insight of the municipal politics of Rajahmundry—^the 
cultural centre of Andhra. It also clearly depicts Prakasam’s 
political confrontations with N. Subba Rao—the Grand Old Man 
of Andhra politics. Prakasam minces no words to expose the 
split personality of N. Subba Rao. At the same time Prakasam 
narrates his shortcomings and moral lapses. He praises some of 
his opponents in Rajahmundry Municipality for their strength of 
character and courage of conviction. 

The volume vividly describes the scenes of Surat split of the 
Indian National Congress. Prakasam confesses that his sym¬ 
pathies were with the extremists. The volume highlights the 
activities of Mrs. Besant and her Home Rule Movement in the 
Madras Presidency. 

The second volume which deals with the events of 1921-27 
is very important for the study of the contemporary Ahdhra 
history since “the years 1921-31 constitute a most glorious and 
heroic chapter in the history of the freedcwn struggle in Andhra”. 
The non-co-operation movement in Andhra, especially the Chirala- 
'Perala struggle was given a high place of honour in the book. 
The moving spirit behind the Chirala struggle was not Prakasam, 
but D. Gopalakrishna 3 rya who died at the prime of his life 
unwept and unhonoured by the ungrateful Andhra public. 
Prakasam pays a high tribute to the sacrifices of Goi»lakrishnayya. 
In the third volume dealing with the events from 1928 to 1941, 
Prakasam underscored his involvement in the boycott movement 
organised against Simon in the Madras city in Fdjruary 1928. 
Here it may be recalled that Prakasam took a leading part in 
that movement. For the valour he has displayed in conducting 
the movement Prakasam came to be called ‘Andhra Kesari’ or 
the lion of Andhra. 
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Though the third volume traces the events from 1928-41, 
there are many gaps. Prakasam's role as Minister for Revenue 
in Rajaji’s ministry was not adequately dealt with. But T. Viswa- 
natham filled in these gaps in the fourth volume. 

The last volume written by Viswanatham shows how 
Prakasam became the Chief Minister of Madras against the 
express wishes of Gandhiji. It also traces the events that led 
to the fall of the ministry within a year. The circumstances that 
led to the formation of Andhra State and the installation of 
Prakasam as its first Chief Minister are described adequately. 
Finally the events that led to the formation of Andhra Pradesh 
in 1956 and the death of Prakasam in 1957 are narrated 
graphically. 

Prakasam’s autobiography is an outstanding work and is 
free from bias or prejudice of the writer. The politics of 
Madras Presidency during the twenties and thirties of the present 
century were marked by the Brahmin-non-Brahmin and Telugu- 
Tamil controversies. Prakasam though an Andhra and a Brahmin 
by birth never allowed his judgement to be clouded by these 
considerations. He succeeded in his attempt to be objective while 
describing the events in which he took a prominent part. His 
autobiography has exerted considerable influence on the Andhra 
Public. 

Recently, Ravi Narayana Reddi, the great communist leader 
of Telangana wrote a book entitled Veera Telangana which can 
be considered as his autobiography. In this book we can trace 
the influence of Prakasam since Ravi Narayana Reddi took a 
very objective view* while describing the part he has played in the 
Andhra Mahasabha and the Communist Party of India to liberate 
Telangana from the yoke of the Nizam’s rule. 
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I 

The earliest literature in the language of the people, Kannada, 
that is accessible dates from the ninth century A.D. Prior to 
this, Elannada was the language spoken by the people. That 
literature in the language also flourished becomes evident from 
the Kannada inscriptions and later literature works. 

Kavirayamarga, the earliest work on poetics in Kannada, 
written during the reign of the Rastrakuta King, Amoghavarsa 
(ninth century A.D.), gives the names of some writers and 
works. The first and the most ancient Kannada inscription dis¬ 
covered to date is the one at Halmidi, assigned to fifth century 
A.D. These instances show that Kannada was the language 
spoken by the people and works were also written in Kannada 
which have been lost to us. 

The inscription mentioned above though composed in 
Kannada contains many Sanskrit words. This leaves us in no 
doubt tfiat Sanskrit exercised a powerful influence in the develop¬ 
ment of Kannada language. In spite of the development of the 
language of the region not only scholars continued to write in 
Sanskrit, but inscriptions were also composed in the same 
language. As Sanskrit had become the language of culture it 
found favour with the intelligentsia. From this we may deduce 
that Sanskrit literature was cultivated and different classes of 
Sanskrit literature were familiar to the Kannadigas. In fact, 
they served as models to compositions in Kannada; 
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II 

The great period of Kannada literature begins from the 
tenth century. By this time, the historical biographies, like the 
Harsacharita of Bana, must have been popular in Karnataka also. 
But till we close the sixteenth century we do not come across 
works in Kannada extolling, the heroic deeds of brave men and 
women, similar to the Charanagitas of Rajasthan, Shayars in 
Persian and Sahirgita in Marathi. 

The Jaina poets, Pampa, Ponna and Ranna, the celebrated 
trio of great poets, who made striking contributions to Kannada 
literature, wrote biographies. But the heroes of their works are 
either religious heads or "mythological figures. Even the secular 
theme wears a mythological garb. 

It is said that history ‘is a compound of innumerable bio¬ 
graphies’. A good biography should humanise the past and enrich 
the present. It should re-create the individual and set forth the 
psychological truths for which history finds neither space nor 
time. It should relate carefully the man it treats to history and 
bring out the import of every life not only to its generation but 
also those which follow. Thus, if by biography we mean a 
form of history, a form applied to a single man or woman who 
set forth the virtues in a given age or time and treated accurately, 
such a conception was undoubtedly familiar to Kannada poets, 
though, as mentioned earlier, the heroes in early biographies 
wear mythological garb. The most significant among such bio¬ 
graphies are Pampa’s Vikramarjuna Vijaya or Pampa Bharata, 
Ranna’s Gadhayttddha or Sahasabhima Vijaya and Govinda 
Vaidya’s Kantirava Narasaraja Vijaya. 

Pampa was the most eminent among the Kannada poets and 
for this reason he is known in Kannada literature as ‘Adikavi’ 
or ‘Pioneer Poet’. He lived in the court of Arikesari II of 
Vemtdavada (tenth century), the Samanta Chudamani or a 
feudatory ruler of the Rastrakutas. He wrote two poems 
Adipurana and Vikramarjuna Vijaya which are justly regarded 
as die greatest dassics of iCannada literature. Adipurana is a 
religious work while Vikramarjuna Vijaya is a secular one. 

Hie poet was an intimate friend of Arikesari and was 
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impressed by his patron’s bravery and benevolent character. 
The poet was also a great fighter and took part in many 
battle^ of his patron. He was an eye-witness to the brave deeds 
of Arikesari in the battle. When his patron wanted him to 
write a great classic within a year, Pampa who was pleased with 
the virtuous character of his patron, wrote Vikramarjuna Vijaya. 

Vikramarjuna Vijaya is indeed Arikesari Vijaya. It contains 
the poet’s version of a section of the story of the Mahabharata 
and hence called Pampa Bharata. Pampa makes Arjuna the hero 
and identifies Arikesari with him. In the beginning of the work, 
the author gives the genealogy of Arikesari, the accuracy of which 
is borne out by the inscriptions. Arikesari bore such titles as 
Ariga, Hariga, Gimaranava, etc. He was a great warrior and 
actively participated in the campaign of his Imperial Lords, the 
Rastrakutas. Pampa gives certain interesting details regarding 
the northern campaign of Indra III, in which Arikesari had taken 
part. Later, Arikesari fought with Govinda IV, son of Indra III, 
and gave refuge to one Bijja, who had come to Vemulavada to 
save his life from the wrath of Govinda. He finally refused to 
accept the suzerainty of Govinda, led a war against him and 
secured the Rastrakuta throne to Badd^, the brother of Indra. 
We have here an admirable account of the different campaigns 
of Arikesari in which our poet also took part. 

The poet also informs us that family of Arikesari and the 
imperial house had ties of matrimony. Arikesari married 
Revakanirmadi or Lokambika, daughter of Indra III. Arikesari’s 
mother also hailed from the Rastrakuta family. 

The poet spotlights on the contemporary society. He notices 
the existence of the caste system, but disapproves its rigidity. 
Though a Jaina, he looks with favour the Brahmanical sacrifices. 
Women were honoured and respected by the society. The institu¬ 
tion of ganikas flourished and the poet makes his patron to approve 
this practice. But the city prostitutes have come in for condem¬ 
nation by Arikesari. He ridicules those people who succumb 
to their viles. Thus we have interesting details on contemporary 
secular history. 

The facts recounted and incidents portrayed are genuinely 
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historical accounts. The poet does not exaggerate. The evidence 
which this work yidds is happily corroborated by the Vemulavada 
inscription of Arikesari (927 A.D.) and Parabharani copper 
plates of his grandson, Arikesari III (966 A.D.). 

The tradition of Pampa was continued by Ranna, also a Jaina, 
the third of the celebrated trio of great poets, who enjoywl the 
title of Kavicakravarti or poet laureate. He lived towards 
the end of the tenth century; and was the court poet of Satyasraya 
Irivabedanga (997-1088), the ruler of the Kalyani Chalukya 
dynasty. Among his works the one that is important from our 
point of view is Gadhaytiddha or Sahasabhima Vijaya. 

Gadhayuddha is a poem of shorter compass and has as its 
theme an episode from the Mahabharata about the last fight with 
clubs (gada) between Bhima and Duryodhana. Like Pampa, 
Ranna makes Bhima the hero and identifies Satyasraya with 
Bhima and gives him the title Sahasa Bhima (daring Bhima). 

The Chalukyas of Kalyani claim descent from the Badami 
line of Chalukyas. Some scholars suppose that this connection 
must have been invented after the fortunes of the family had 
been re-established by Taila II. This connection was however 
known to Ranna, -but the genealogy that he gives in his work 
differs materially from what we get in the inscriptions that come 
slightly later. The many titles of Satyasraya, such as Irivabedanga, 
Sahasa Bhima, Chalukya Narayana, Akalankacarita, Ammana- 
ganohavarana and Sahasanka are mentioned by the poet. 

Ranna mentions the wars and achievements of Satyasraya. 
He took part in his father’s wars with the Silaharas of Konkan 
and the Gurjaras further north. On orders from his father, 
we are told, he chased Konkaneswara to the sea, conquered the 
Gurjara, and made the earth happy. These campaigns as 
recorded by the poet arc happily supported by the contemporary 
inscriptions. 

The work also incidentally throws higher light on contem¬ 
porary social life. 

These are the two earliest historical biographies in Kannada 
literature. In both the cases the authors selected episodes from 
the Mahabharata. Since they adopted these episodes to narrate 
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the life and achiev^ents of their respective patrons, they had 
to effect certain changes in the epic story. After the Kurukshetra 
war Pampa enthrones Arjuna while Ranna enthrones Bhima. 
Certain incidents in the Mahabharata story suited Pampa greatly. 
He has drawn comparison betwe«i the elopement of Subhadra 
by Arjuna with the elopement of Lokambike by Arikesari. The 
echo of the differences between Arjuna and Balarama is heard 
in the differences between Arikesari and Govinda IV. Indeed, 
it is interesting to note that both Subhadra and Lokambike 
hailed from Yadu family as the Rastrakutas claim to belong 
Yaduvamsa. Though the secular history is related in the back¬ 
ground of the mythology, the substance of history remains un¬ 
affected and on this count they may be reckoned as the most 
significant in this golden age of Kannada literature. 


Ill 

Historical biographies in the true sense of the term begin 
to appear in Kannada literature from the seventeenth century 
onwards. The most striking among them is Kanthiriwa Nara- 
saraja Vijaya by Giovinda Vaidya written in 1648. The hero of 
this work is not a divine being, nor a legendary nor a Tirthankara, 
but a historical figure and a human being like us. But the author 
invests this hero with a divine status while narrating the events 
preceding his birth. We are told that prior to his birth, adharma 
or unrighteousness reigned supreme in the country, because the 
Moslems oppressed the Brahmanas, killed the cows, destroyed the 
images of gods, molested virtuous women and disturbed 
the penance of the sages. This state of affairs gave rise to fre¬ 
quent famines. Afflicted by this, the Earth Goddess prayed to God 
Visnu to end this chaotic condition. Moved by this, Visnu 
consoled the Earth Goddess and promised Her that He would 
soon end this chaos. Thus, was born to Bettada Bhupala and 
Guruvambe Kanthirava Narasaraja, an incarnation of Visnu. 
The sword which Narasaraja always used is significantly called 
Vijaya Narasimha. The many titles borne by the king are also 
listed by the author. 
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Govinda Vaidya appears to be more eager in narrating to 
us the Karnataka campaign of Ramadulla Khan, the commander- 
in-chief of the Bijapur army and his ultimate defeat in die hands 
of Narasaraja, The circumstances that led to the invasion of 
Karnataka are thus stated: there ocisted enmity between 
Virabhadra Nayaka, the Chief of Ikkeri and Hanumappa Nayaka 
(Kengendra), the Chief of Basavapatna. As Virabhadra Nayaka 
was very powerful, the latter sought the help of Bijapur Sultan 
with the promise of rich tributes. The ambitious Sultan, who saw 
in this an opportunity to expand his power, readily agreed and 
sent an army under the command of Ramadulla Khan. With the 
approach of the Sultan’s forces, the Ikkeri Chief fled from the 
capital and took refuge in the hills. The defenceless city was 
mercilessly plundered by the Moslem soldiers. Ramadulla Khan 
returned to his kingdom with a #ich war booty. 

The Sultan was immensely happy with the performance of 
his commander-in-chief. This success goaded him to further con¬ 
quests. He now wanted his army chief to repeat this victory by 
invading Karnataka. Bowing to the desire of his Lord, Ramadulla 
Khan proceeded towards Karnataka at the head of a huge and 
efflcient cavalry force. The author has devoted nine of, the twenty- 
six cantos of his work to detail the Karnataka campaign. 

During its march towards Srirangapatna, the capital of 
Karnataka, the strength of the Bijapur army increased when the 
chief of Basavapatna and other minor chiefs joined it with their 
forces. The chiefs of Sira, Tumkur and Bangalore fell an easy 
prey to the invading force. Shahaji, father of Shivaji, was 
appointed as the Governor of Bangalore. Many more chieftains 
in the neighbourhood were either defeated or voluntarily 
surraidered to the invading army. By the time the Bijapur 
army reached Srirangapatna and camped on the outskirts of the 
northern side of the city, it had a series of spectacular success to 
its credit. 

Intoxicated by these victories, Ramadulla Khan sent messoi- 
gers to Nanjaraja asking him to sul»nit and agree to pay annual 
tribute to the Sultan. The king honoured the messengers, but 
rejected the peace proposals they had brought as he was not 
prepared to circumscribe the national honour. The war ensued. 
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The Karnataka soldiers were known for their proficienty in 
guerrilla warfare. Govinda Vaidya says that for Karnataka 
soldiers ‘the night looked like day'. They crated havoc in the 
enemy camp. They killed many enemy soldiers and cut the nose 
of many more others. They thus struck terror in the rank and 
file of the enemy force. In spite of this, the enemy soldiers re¬ 
mained undaunted in their resolve to fight. Khan made a final 
attempt, but was decisively defeated by Narasaraja. The victori¬ 
ous king returned to the palace to the rejoicing of the people 
who hailed victory to Chandavikrama, Trailokyaviraganda, 
Jayanganaramana, Pundarikaksah sadrisa. The king distributed 
the wealth captured in war among his soldiers. 

The author gives an admirable account of the war camp of 
the enemy, the attire of the soldiers, and weapons of warfare. 
The war preparations of the K&rnataka king, the bravery of his 
soldiers and the guerrilla tactics have naturally been described 
in greater detail. 

The importance of this work for any reconstruction of the 
social life of the time is necessarily much higher. The city of 
Srirangapatna was a planned one and each caste had its own 
quarter. The description of the market street recalls to our 
memory the splendour of the city of Vijayanagara. The reader 
is then taken to that part of the city where the King’s palace was 
situated. The different wings of the palace, the daily life of the 
king and courtiers are made familiar to the readers. The dress 
of the people, both men and women and of different regions, their 
manners and customs are described in some detail. 

By Karnata the poet simply means that part of the country 
which was under the control of Narasaraja. It may be recalled 
here that a part of the territory remained under the occupation 
of Bijapur Sultan. 

The poet loved Karnataka greatly and of the people there; he 
has this to say : ‘People never suffered from the restrictions of 
caste. They are neither lazy, nor imvirtuous. There are no 
thieves, hypocrites and evil-minded people.’ 

Thus, Kanthirava Narasaraja Vijaya is an invaluable work 
for the reconstruction of the history of Karnataka in the seven- 
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teenth century. The only blemish in an oth^ise truly historical 
work is the investment of divine element in the birth of Narasaraja. 
It was perhaps not the intention of the poet to ascribe divinity 
to the person of the king, but to his office.' 

The Moslem rulers caused untold miseries to the people of 
Karnataka every now and then. There was no ruler who could 
put an end to this engine of oppression. The success of 
Narasaraja against the Bijapur army must have made the people 
feel a sigh of relief. They must have probably thought that it 
was not a simple victory, but a great success achieved with the 
agency of God—Visnu. To give a concrete expression to feel¬ 
ings of the people he appears to have invented the incarnation 
theory. Apart from this, the rest of the story, is in conformity 
with the evidence we glean from other historical sources. 

The works of Pampa and Ranna had their own influence 
on the writers in the eleventh century. The new tradition of 
biographies having described the deeds of historical figures began 
shortly before Govinda Vaidya. 

Kumara Ramana Kathe by Nanjunda Kavi was perhaps the 
first work in this tradition. Govinda Vaidya who followed 
Nanjunda Kavi improved the quality to some extent. The new 
tradition, rather the tradition of Pampa, had a greater appeal on 
later writers. Kannada literature can boast of a good crop of 
biographies after the seventeenth century. In fact they occupy 
an important place in the heritage of Karnataka. 






